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PREFACE 

TO   THE   NEW   EDITION. 


DuBiNO  the  thirteen  years  this  little  work  has 
been  before  the  public,  the  spirit  of  Archaeology 
has  made  rapid  progress  in  the  world  of  Art,  and 
the  example  set  by  the  highest  personage  in  the 
realm,  on  two  recent  occasions  of  Boyal  Festivity, 
has  had  an  equally  beneficial  effect  in  the  world 
of  Fashion.  The  value  of  some  correct  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  Ancient  Costume,  has  no  longer  to 
be  pointed  out  either  to  the  professional  student 
or  the  general  reader.  The  utility  of  such  a 
knowledge  in  verifying  dates,  detecting  imposition, 
illustrating  history,  and  adding  effect  to  decoration, 
is  now  universally  admitted ;  and  therefore,  on 
presenting  this  new  edition  of  "  The  History  of 
British  Costume  "  to  the  public,  the  author  has 
merely  to  state  that  it  has  undergone  thorough 
revision  and  correction,  that  he  has  supplied  many 
de£ciencieSf  incorporated  the  most  important  dia- 


Kll  PREFACE. 

coveries  and  opinions  which  have  resulted  from 
the  latest  researches,  or  been  promulgated  in 
recent  archaeological  publications,  and  added  an 
index  to  facilitate  the  reader's  reference  to  any- 
particular  article  mentioned  or  described  in  its 
pages. 

J.  R.  PLANCHE. 

October,  1847. 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO    THE   FIRST    EDITION. 


true  spirit  of  the  times  is  in  nothing  more 
leptiblc  than  id  the  tone  given  to  our  most  tri- 
Qmuscmciits.    Information  of  ^)me  deseription 
be  blended  with  every  recreation,  to  render  it 
[y  acceptable  to  the  public.   The  most  beautiful 
fictions   are  disregarded    unless  in  some    uieosure 
funded  upon  fuct.     Pure  invention  has  been  de- 
clared by  liyron  to  be  but  the  talent  of  a  liar,  and 
the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  owe  Uieir  popularity 
us  much  to  the  learning  as  to  the  genius  displayed 
in  their  paijes  or  the  mystery  which  so  loug^  8ur- 
roundefl  the  writer.*   The  days  iiave  gone  by  when 
archEcolog-icol   pursuits  were  little  more  tliaii  the 
harmless  but  valueless  recreations  of  the  aged  and 
the  idle.     The  research,  intelligence,  and  industry 
of  modern  authors  and  artists  have  opened  a  trcasure- 
cbaniber  to  the  rising  generation.     Tiie  j^pirit  of 
critical  inquiry  has  separated   the  gold  from  the 
dross,  and  antiquities  are  now  considered  valuable 

*  At  the  aame  time  we  must  o1»it;rv^,  that  bin  descriptions 
of  ouciifut  costume  are  cot  aiwaiis  u>  W  itlitiU  upon.  Thu 
armour  of  Richard  CflBur-de-Li'on  in  *  Ivanhoe  is  of  the 
MXteeutli  rather  than  of  the  twelfib  ceotury. 
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only  in  proportion  to  tlieir  illustration  of  history 
their  inii>orta,nce  to  art. 

The  taste  for  a  correct  conception  of  the  arn 
and  habits  of  uur  ancc-stors  has  of  late  years  rapid! 
diffused  itself  tlirougbout  Europe.  The  historian 
the  poet,  the  rjovelist,  the  painter,  and  tlie  actoz 
have  discovered  in  attention  to  costume  a  new  si>rin 
of  information  and  a  fresh  source  of  effect.  U 
study,  embellished  by  picture  and  enlivened  V 
anecdote,  soon  becomes  interesting;  even  to  the  younj 
and  careless  reader ;  and  at  the  same  lime  diat 
«licds  light  upon  manners  and  rGctifics  dates,  stamp 
the  various  events  and  eras  in  the  moiit  natural  au 
vivid  colours  tmlelibly  on  the  memory. 

Of  those  who  affect  to  ridicule  the  dcscriptioa 

a  doublet,  or  to  deny  the  pofsibility  of  us^igiiing^  tbi 

introduction  of  any  particular  habit  to  any  parti 

cular  period  (and  some  have  done  so  in  print  win 

should  liave  known  better),  we  would  only  inquin 

what  criticism  they  would  pass  upon  the  paintfll 

who  should  represent  Julius  Caesar  in  a  frock-cost 

cocked  hat,  and  Wellington  trowsers:  nor  will  wa 

admit  tliis  to  be  an  extreme  case,  for  how  lately 

have  tlie  heroes  and  sages  of  Greece  and  RomQ 

strutted  upon  tlie  stage  in  flowing  perukes  and  gold 

laced  waistcoats  I 

"  Wliat  shook  the  stage  nnd  made  the  people  stare  ?^ 
Calo's  long  wig,  flowered  gown,  and  lacker'd  chair." 

And  is  the  representing  Paris  in  a  Roman  dress,! 
was  done  by  West,  the  President  of  tlie  Royal  Ae* 
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iemy,  to  be  considered  a  more  venial  offence,  because 
t  is  more  picturesque  and  less  capable  of  detection 
rf  the  general  spectator  ?— The  Roman  dress  is 
Dore  picturesque  than  the  habits  of  the  present  day, 
iertainly ;  but  not  more  so  than  the  Phrygian,  the 
>roper  costume  of  the  person  represented.  And  is 
t  pardonable  in  a  man  of  genius  and  information 
0  perpetuate  errors  upon  the  ground  that  they  may 
M8S  undiscovered  by  the  million  ?  Does  not  tlie 
historical  painter  voluntarily  offer  himself  to  the 
mblic  as  an  illustrator  of  habits  and  manners,  and 
a  he  wantonly  to  abuse  the  &ith  accorded  to  him  ? 
But  an  artist,  say  the  cavillers,  must  not  sacrifice 
tSect  to  the  minutiee  of  detail.  The  extravagant 
Iresses  of  some  periods  would  detract  from  the 
ixpression  of  the  figure,  which  is  the  higlier  object 
)f  the  painter's  ambition.  Such  and  such  colours 
ire  wanted  for  peculiar  purposes,  and  these  might 
be  the  very  tints  prohibited  by  the  ci-itical  antiquary, 
to  these  and  twenty  other  similar  objections  the 
pUun  answer  is,  that  the  exertion  of  one-third  part 
of  the  study  and  ingenuity  exercised  in  the  invention 
>f  conventional  dresses  to  satisfy  the  painter's  &ncy, 
vould  enable  him  to  be  perfectly  correct  and  at 
he  same  time  equally  effective — oAen,  indeed,  more 
effective,  from  the  mere  necessi^  of  introducing 
K)me  hues  and  forms  which  otherwise  had  never 
Entered  into  his  imagination. 

The  assertion  so  coolly  hazarded  by  some  writers, 
that  chronological  accuracy  is  unattainable  in  these 
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matters,  will  be  refntw!,  we  trusty  by  every  page  oi 
this  work  ;  its  principal  object  being  to  prove 
direct  contrary,  and  establish  the  credence  whl 
may  be  given  to  the  authorities  therein  consulted^' 
and  lighten  tlie  labours  of  the  student  by  directing 
"him  at  once  to  those  contemporary  records  and 
monuments  which  may  serve  him  as  tests  of  the 
authenticity  of  later  compilers. 

Careless  translation  has  done  mnch  to  deceiveii 
and  the  neglect  of  orig^inal  and  contemporary  au» 
thora  for  the  more  familiarly  WTitten  and  easily 
obtained  works  of  their  successors,  has  added  to 
the  confusion.  It  is  extraordinary  to  observe  the 
implicit  confidence  with  which  the  most  egregioul 
mistakes  have  been  copied  by  one  writer  after 
another,  apparently  without  the  propriety  haWng 
once  occurred  to  them  of  referring  to  the  origin^ 
authorities. 

A  want  of  methodical  or  strict  chronological 
arrangement,  has  also  contributed  to  the  perplexity 
of  the  students ;  and  the  works  of  the  indefatigable 
Strutt  have,  from  this  latter  defect,  misled  perhaps 
more  than  they  have  enlightened.  To  condense 
and  sift  the  mass  of  materials  he  had  collected,  lias 
been,  perhaps,  the  most  laborious  portion  of  our 
task.  Some  of  his  plates  contain  the  costume  of 
two  centuries  jumbled  together,  and  the  references 
to  them  in  the  text  are  scattereil  over  the  volumes 
jn  the  most  bewildering  manner.*  This  material 
*  A  new  £didpn  of '  StruU's  Dr«»  ani  \1*\irtftta-^^'^^ 
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ct  is  remeditid,  we  trust,  in  our  publication ;  ftud 
lis  Acarccly  necessary  to  point  out  ttie  advantage  of 
ddiDg^  evL'iy  iaformation  respecting-  the  drus**  or 

[tour  of  a  particular  reign  contained  within  the 
few  ya:g^s  allotted  to  it. 

The  bulk  of  all  the  best  works  on  ancient  costume 
or  annour,  and  their  conseciueut  expensei  have  been 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  artLnt,  and  must  surely 
render  a  pocket  volumG,  comprising  every  necessary 
reference  and  information,  a  desirable  companion; 
and  altiiougli  we  by  nn  ineuiis  pretend  to  infallibility, 
we  trust  that  our  jealousy  of  all  questionable  docu- 
ments, and  tlie  rigid  tei^t  to  which  we  have  subjected, 
and  by  which  we  have  shaken  the  evidence  of  many 
hitherto  undoubted,  have  prciserved  us  from  gross 
misrepresentations,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have 
enabled  us  to  correct  some  material  errors,  and 
ejcplain  several  obs^cure  passages  in  our  more  coetly 
and  voluminous  precursora. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the^orks  on  general 
costume,  or  containing  notices  of  British  dress, 
which  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  tlie 
artist,  with  our  own,  for  a  commentary. 

Habittu  Praedpuorum  Populoram,  tam  Vironun  qnam 
Feeminarani,  singulari  art«)  dcptcti.  By  John  WeigeU 
cutter  in  wood,     l  vol.  foL    Nurvmberg,  1577. 

Habitus  Variumm  Orbis  GfiDCiiim.    By  J,  J.  Boissard, 


ud  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities/  has  been  poblished  siau  i 
first  appearance  of  this  work,  wbicb  may  be  more  safeWj 
fonsaltcd.  **■ 
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Habiti  Antichi  e  Moilenii  di  diverse  Parti  del  Ho 
By  CiGsar  Vecellio.    8vo.     Veaicc,  isuu. 

Saeri  Romani  Imperii  Omatos,  it^m  GcrtQanomm 
diteTsarumque  Gentium  Peculiares  Vestiliis;  qiiibas  ac- 
cedunt  BccKsiosticonun  Babitns  VarlL  liy  Caspar  Katz, 
15B8. 

Bertelii  Diversanun  NatioDom  Habitus.  12mo.  PataT. 
1591. 

DiTersanim  Gentiam  Annatura  Kqncstrifi,  Ifil?. 

Omatus  Muliebris  AnglicaDus-    By  Wenccslaus  Ho 
4to.     London,  1640. 

A  CoUectiou  of  the  Dresses  of  different  Nations,  anci^ 
and  modern.  2  vots.  -Ito.  Published  by  Tbotuas  Jefferys. 
LondoD,  1757. 

Horda  Angel  Cyimn.  By  Josepb  Strutt.  3  vols.  4to. 
London.  1774—76.* 

Dress  and  Habits  of  the  People  of  England.  By  ditto. 
S  vols.  4to.     Nov  Edition.     Loudon,  1^42. 

Regal  and  Ecelosisstical  Antiqaidcs.  By  ditto.  1  vol.  4tD* 
New  Edition.    London,  1842. 

Selections  of  the  Ancient  Cofttunie  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  By  Charles  Hauulton  Smith,  Ks<j.  1  vol.  foL 
London,  1814, 

Costume  of  the  Original  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands. 
By  S.  R.  Mcyrick,  LL.D.  &  F.S.  A. ;  and  C.  U.  Smith,  Esq. 
I  vol.  fol.    Loudou,  1821. 

A  Critical  Enquiry  into  Ancient  Arms  and  Armour. 
By  S.  R.  Meyrick,  LL.D.,  &c.    3  vols.  fol.     London. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities.  By  the  Hev.  T.  D.  Fo»- 
brooke,  M.A.,  F.S.A.    2  vols.  4to.     London,  182.1. 

IlluBtratious  of  British  History.  2  vols.  12ma  By 
Richard  Thomson.  Published  in  Constable's  Misoollaay, 
Edinburgh,  1828. 

Engraved  Illustrations  of  Aucient  Armour  from  the 
Collection  at  Goodrich  Court.  By  Joseph  Skciton,  F.S.A. 
With  the  descriptions  of  Dr.  S.  K.  Mcyrick.  2  vols.  4tO. 
London  and  Oxford,  IS.ia 

The  Afonnmental  EtBgies  of  Great  Britain.    By  Char^ 
Al&ed  Stotbard,  F.S.A.     Fol.     LoaAou,  \ft^a. 
Walker's  History  of  the  IrUh  B&xOa.    2.  vote.  %^o. 
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hogan's  History  of  the  Gocl.     2  toU.  8to. 

Skeoc's  Higblimders  of  Scodoad.     2  voIk.  LondoOf  183*. 

To  preclude  the  necessity  of  long^  referencea  we 
here  subjoin  a  list  of  the  principal  authorities  quoted 
in  this  work.  Some  of  them  being  in  nianu.soript» 
many  of  rare  occurrence,  many  not  coutaineil  even 
in  public  librarira,  except  in  some  voluminous  col- 
Uiction  of  historians,  so  that  the  inquirer  may  lose 
much  time  iu  seeking  for  them,  unless  ho  knows 
the  exact  work  in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  we 
have  sought  to  make  our  catalogue  more  complete 
by  providing  against  tliis  difficulty  in  all  coses 
where  it  seemed  Hkely  to  occur.  It  will  not,  of 
course,  be  supposed  that  the  editions  or  collections 
here  indicated  are  the  onii/  ones  in  which  the 
writers  named  are  to  be  found. 

List   cf  the  principal  Ancient  Authors  and    TTorto 
quoted  or  referred  to  in  this  VolumB. 

Herodotns. 
Plutarch's  Lives. 
Cicsar's  Commentaries, 
Diodoros  Siculus. 
PolybJQS. 
Strabo. 

Pomponius  Mela :  Geography. 
Tacitus:  Life  of  AgTicoIa>  Manners  of  the  Germans. 
Pliny's  Natural  History. 
Solinns:  Polyhirtor. 
lHoii  Cassjua. 
fferodma. 
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The  W'tUh  Triads 
'l^Liesio:  Pucmi 
Llvwarcli  Htn: 

Anuerui :  The  Go- 
dodiDS 


Printed  by  Muratori  in  lui 


^Vlile  ArdieQloglft  Brilannba,  Oicford.ITOTi 
I^riiTfl'  Oltic  U«Karchei,  LAniloa,  IMi4; 
Myv^-rlui,  Archtcology  of  W«l(7«,  2  rtHu 
Loadon,  1601 ;  Diueiutlo  ile  ItudU,  tec. 
^  Hva.  ]7i!4;  Owen's  CirabHan  llioi:npli*. 
1»n<)on,  9yo.  1403 ;  und  Trf&Titn  on  tlM 
n«nuinenca  of  the  I'opm»  or  AntieriB, 
Taliesin,  Mywareli  llfin,  Sec;  will.  Sped- 
.  mens  liy  Mr.  Rbaron  Tunier. 

Eginhart:  Life  of  CharlemagDe.     Vet.  Script.  Germ.  Reub. 

Hau.  1619. 
Monk  of  St.  Gall. 
History  of  ttic  Lombards. 

Soriptores  Ilaljci,  toI.  i. 
PauJiis  Diooonus. 

Tliegonns :  Life  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire. 
Bede. 
Adlitilm,  Bisbop  of  Sherborne.     MS.  Brit  Mm.  Royalf 

15  et  16. 
WlUiiuu  of  Poitou:   Gcsta   GuHelmi   Dncis.     Printed  id 

Ducbeaue'fl  Hlstoria;    NormButimm    Si;riptoreii   Autiqut 

Folio.    Paris,  1(301. 
WilUani  of  Blalmesbury:   De  Gcsds  Kegum  ADgloram. 

Printed  in  Sir  H.  Savil's  CoHcctiun,  entitled  Scriptore* 

post  Bcdaui.     Frankfort,  folio,  1601. 
Agathias :  History.    Printed  at  Leydcn,  1 594 ;  asd  Farii, 

1658. 
Gregory  of  Tours:  History  of  the  Franks. 
Anglo-Saxon  Poems  of  .Tudith  and  Deonnilf. 
Aimion :     History   of    France.      Printed    in    Dnchcsne's 

Flistorifc    Nonuanonim     Scriptores     Antiqui.       Folio. 

Paris,  I  CI  9. 
Encomiom  of  Emnia,  in  Duclieene. 
Alcoin  ;  Lib.  de  Offlc  Divin.    Folio.    Paris,  1617. 
Adam   of  Uremen :    Ecclesiastical   Hislary.      Rer.   Genu. 

Linden.      Fraukfort,  1630.      Laiigeheck's  Collection  *l 

Writers  on  Danish  Afiairs.    5  vols,  fblto.    Copenhagen, 

1772—92, 
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Arnold  of  Lnbeck.    Ibid. 
Butholmns :  On  Contempt  of  Death. 
Tor&us  t  Histoiy  of  Norway. 

AiKT :  lAfe  of  Alfired.    Printed  by  Camden  in  his  collec- 

ti.<m,     entitled    Anglica,     Normanoricnm,     Hibemica, 

Cambiica,    a   scrlptoribna    TCteribos    scripta.      Folio. 

Frankfort,  1603. 

Jcftm  Wallingftird :   Printed  in  Gale's  Hiatorica  Britan- 

nicse  et  Anglicanie  Scriptores.     2  vols,  folio.    Oxford, 

.   1689 — 91. 

Xdffttlph :  History  of  Croy land  Abbey,  and  English  Histoiy, 

in  Savil's  Scriptores. 
Glaber  Bodolphos. 
Florence  of  Worcester :  Chronicle.   Printed  in  4to.,  London^ 

1592. 
OrdericDS  Vitalis :  £o!le8iastical  History. 
Waoe '.  Boman  de  Ron.    Printed  by  M.  Plnqaet    Honen, 

1827. 
Henr^    of  Huntingdon:    Histories.    Printed    in    SaTil's 

Scriptores. 
Johannes  de  Janua. 
Anna  Comnena :  Alexiad. 
Matthew  Paris :   Historia  Major  Anglite ;  Vita  Abbatmn  ; 

Chronica,  &c.    2  toIs.  folio.    Pans,  1641. 
John  de  Mean         f  Romance  of  the  Rose;  Tarions  MSS. 
William  de  Lorris  \    in  the  Mas.  Brit. 

Gervase  of  Dover  ( Panted  in  Sir  Roger  Twysden's  Historiffi 

^  Dowglas,  Monk  of  Glastonbury :  Harleian  MS. 
Pierce  Ploughman :  Vision. 
Chancer. 

.^eas  Sylvias :  History  of  Bohemia. 
Froissart 

Henry  Knyghton.    Printed  in  Sir  R.  Twysden's  Scrip- 
tores. 
Monk  of  Evesham.    Printed  by  Heame.     8vo.  Oxford, 
1729. 

; 
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TTiomiis  of  Walsingham:    Uistoria  BrerlB.     Printed 

Cumden'K  Colieclion. 
IlanUng's  ChroDicIe.    Printed  bj  Grafton.   London,  1&4& 
Gower. 
Ooclere. 

Monstrelot :  Chronicles. 
St.  Romy.    Printed  by  Sir  N.  II.  Nicolfls  m  luft  History 

oftheBattlu  of  Agincourt.     l2mo.     Londou,  1827. 
Glmham.  Printed  by  Hearne.    8vo.    Oxford,  1727. 
Lydgate:  Poems  ;  various  MSS.  in  Mas.  Brit. 
Philip  de  Commin^s:  Memoirs. 
Mook  of  CroylonJ. 
Paradiii :  Mistoire  lie  Lyons. 
Argcntre  :  Histoirc  dc  Bretagoe. 
Skelton:  Focms ;  tiarl.  MS.  7333. 
Barclay  :  Ship  of  Fools  of  the  World.    Printed  by 

London,   iTfiiH. 
Hall    Union  of  the  Komilitis  of  York  and  Lancaster.  F<^A> 

London,  1 548 — 50. 
Holinshcd  :  Chronicler.    2  vols,  folio,  1577< 
John  Stow :   Chronicle.      4to.  1580—98.    Continued  by 

Edmund  Howe.    Folio.     1G15. 
John   Spci;d :    Theatre  of  Great   Britun   (folio,    London, 

16U);  and  History  of  Great  Britain.   2  vols,  large  folkx 

IGU. 
Stubbo  :  Anatomy  of  Abases. 
Bulwer:  Pedigree  of  ttte  English  Gallant 
Mililarie  Instructions  for  the  Cavalrie.    Cambridge.  16dfi. 
Bnndal  Holmes:  Notes  on  Drees }  Uarleian  MS.,  written 

about  ICGO. 
SpecUitor;    Rambler;  Adventurer}   Gray's  Inn  Jounulj 

London  Jonmal,  See 
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CUndian. 
TidtiH. 
Bero^an. 

IMfm  Cassias  and  Xipbilln. 
Udore. 
^Gildas.    Printed  in  Bertram's  Scriptores.    8to.  1757.    "* 
Bfatthev  Paris. 
Winton:  Chronicles. 
Fordon:  Chronicles. 
Froissart:  Chronicles. 

John  LeAej :  History  of  Scotland.    4to.  1 578. 
George  Boduman:    History  of  Scotland;    in  his  works, 

2Tols.foiio.  Edinbargh,  1714. 
John  Major :  History  of  Scotland. 
Darid  Lindshy  of  Httscottie :  History  of  Scotland,  from 

1437  to  1542. 
Heron. 
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Giraldos  Cambrensis,  translated  by  Sir  R.  Hoare :  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland  and  Topographia  Hibemica, 
edited  by  Camden.     1602. 

Henry  Christall :  cited  by  Froissart  in  his  Chronicles, 

Honstrelet:  Chronicles. 

Spenser. 

Stamhorst :  in  Holbshed's  Chronicles. 

Camden:  History  of  Elizabeth. 

Derricke:  Poems. 

Iforryson. 

Speed. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  documents  printed  or  cited  in 
Eymer's  Foedera;  Wilkins's  Concilia;  Johnson's  Canons; 
Dogd^e's  Monasticon  and  History  of  St.  Paul's;  The 
Archsologia ;  The  Antiquarian  Repertory ;  Camden's 
Remains ;  Ashmole's  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter ; 
Hlnstrations  of  Northern  Antiauities ;  Montfoucou's  Monar- 
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.chie  FrancaJse ;  Torner'B  Historr  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 
WiUemenfs  Regal  Heraldir;  Sandford's  Genealo^cal 
History;  Collectanea  de  KebnB  Hibemicis;  Keatin^s 
Histoiy  of  Ireland  i  licdwicke'a  Antiquities  of  Ireland ; 
King's  Monimenta  Antiqoa ;  Pennant's  Works ;  Lord  Somers* 
Tracts,  The  Archfec^ogical  Journal,  and  the  Journal  of  the  4 
BritJeh  Archeeological  Association.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  I, 

ANCIENT  3BITIB9  rEBIOD. 


Ancient  Britiali  veftpotu  of  bone  And  flint. 
Bf.  0,  UTow-hesd  of  flint,  tn  the  Meyrick  collection  ;  b,  raotTier, 
to§mmd  In  AiduMlofia,  vol.  xt.  pL  2 ;  r,  d,  luioe-heMls  of  boiw, 
from  a  bnrow  on  Upton  Love)  Downs,  Wiltshire,  enfp«ved  in  snmp 
■late  ;  «>  ^mr-hMd  of  stonr,  in  the  M  eyricic  collection  ;  f,  bwtln-axe 
Wild  of  black  itone,  in  ditto;  a,  anotherj  found  in  t  barrow  in  Devon- 
Mim,  and  nvw  In  die  Mme  collection. 

RBSFECTiNa  the  original  colonkts  of  Britain — the 
more  adventnroua  members  of  the  two  great  nomadic 
tribes,  the  Cimmerii  or  Cimbrians  and  the  Celtje  or 
Celts,  who  wandered  from  the  shores  of  the  Thraciaii 
Bosphorus  to  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe,  a.itf.1 


passed,  8i>ine  from  Gaul  across  the  channel,  others 
tlirough  '*  tlie  Ua'^y  "  or  Oemian  Ocean  to  tlieae 
islands — a  fe%v  slig'ht  and  scattered  notices  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  andaii  occaiiioDa)  passage 
iu  the  Welsh  Triads,  form  the  meagre  total  of  our 
information.'  Mere  speculations,  however  ingeni- 
ous, it  would  be  foreign  to  the  plaa  of  this  work  to 
entertain :  however  interesting^,  or  even  convincing, 
to  the  student  of  antiquity,  they  are  too  shadowy  to 
he  grasjietl  and  retained  by  the  unlearned  reader. 
From  the  positive  evidence,  however,  of  such  wea- 
pons and  ornaments  as  have  been  from  time  to 
time  discovered  in  this  country,  and  acknowledged 
as  neitlier  of  Roman  nor  Saxon  workmanship,  we 
are,  with  the  aid  of  the  scanty  testimony  before- 
mentioned,  authorized  to  presume  that  its  earliest 
inhabitants  had  relapsed  into  burbarism,  as  they 
receded  from  tlie  civilized  south,  aud  having  lost,  iu 
tlie  course  of  their  migrations,  the  art  of  working 
metals  aud  of  weaving  cloth,  were  clothed  in  skins, 
decorated  with  bead^  and  ftowei*!*,  aud  armed  with 
weapons  of  bone  and  Hint,  which,  iu  addition  to  their 
stained  and  puncture<l  bodies  (tiie  remembrance,  it 
would  appear  from  Herodotus,  o(  a  Thracian  cus- 
tom"), must  have  given  them,  as  nearly  as  possible, 

>  Herodotus,  book  IT. ;  Plutarch  iu  Mario;  WcUh  Triads, 
4  and  fi. 

s  Herodotas,  v.  fi,  "  To  have  punctur€s  on  tLeir  skin  is 
■with  them  a  mark  uf  no^iility ;  to  be  without  thu-M?  is  a  teeti- 
inony  of  nic:in  ileeceiit."  Isidorus  ilescnbi'S  Ow  Britiih  iiie- 
Ihod  of  tatt<Kiingr  in  those  words :  "  Thoy  Kqn^eze  tht'  juice  of 
cercaiu  Lcrbs  into  figures  mydc  on  their   bodies  with  thr 


ppearance  of  the  Islanders  of  the  South  Pacific, 
as  described  by  Captain  Cook. 

And  with  s-iinilar  jwHcy  to  that  praclisied  by  our 
famous  navigator,  did  the  Tyrian  traders  apparently 
tuanh  tlic  Briti^th  savages  to  manufacture  aworris, 
spear<blade5,  and  arrow-headt«,  from  a  coniposiliun 
of  brosji  (or  rather  of  copper)  and  tin,  by  first  pre- 
senting them  with  nioiJels  of  their  own  rude  weapons 
in  this  mixed  metal,  and  then  gradually  inducing 
them  to  adopt  the  improvements,  and  emulate  the 
skill  of  their  friendly  visitors. 

The  lanee,  for  instance,  formed  of  a  long  bone, 
ground  to  a  point  (vide  figuresi  c  and  d  at  head  of 
chapter),  and  inserted  into  a  fiplit  at  the  end  (if  an 
oaken  shofl,  where  it  was  secured  by  wooden  pegK, 
was  first  .succeeded  by  a  metal  blade,  similarly  shape<l 
and  fastened  (vide  ftg.  a  in  the  fullowing  engraving): 
but  shortly  afterwards,  the  shafl,  instead  of  receiving 
the  blade,  was  fitte<l  into  a  socket  in  a  workmanlike 
Dianner,aud  Hmilly  the  blade  ib4elfa5simied  a  ctassi* 
cal  form.  The  arrow  and  the  hatchet,  or  battle-axe, 
underwent  the  same  gradual  transformation  and  im- 

'ovemeiit,  as  may  he  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the 
,zen  weapons  Jiere  engraved  witli  tiutse  of  bone 
and  flint  at  the  hciul  of  the  chapter.     The  greater 
part  of  tlie  originals  are  preserved  in  the  armoury 
at  Goodrich  Cuurl,  Herefordshire. 
^^K  For  the  sword  they  were  probably  indebted  \% 
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^nts  of  needles."  Orig.  lil),  x\x.  c.  23.  It  seems  to  have 
en  done  in  infancy,  as  Pliu^  (ells  us  the  British  wivcit 
\  nur&eti  <1><1  it    Nat,  ilist.  lib.  xxil.  c  2. 
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the  Phfenicians,  or  perhaps  to  the  Guuls,  who  also 
wore  them  of  brass,  and  of  a  similar  form.  The  hilt 
was  cased  on  each  side  with  horn,  whence  the 
British  adage  :  "  A  gavas  y  cam  gavas  y  llavyn," 
**  He  who  has  the  horn  has  the  blade."" 


"•"'s^ 
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Britiah  wm|»ni  of  Tiron**!  in  llieif  nrllwt  phA  hnprovrd  staAo, 
Kg.  a,  "rMMwrt  (tpcrfmim  or«pt^ir-liliiile  ;  li,  thr  Ilarnumrr.  or  bUd«-wi»- 

linpnivni  willi  n»™:kH  frir  ilin  rttafl,  foun<1  in   Iirland ;  ri.  beidj' 
liunlinit  Kpfvir  *Iii?  up  in  JlrithtiUhiia  ;  e,  k  nwiinl  roimd  ul  Vu\\ 
kll  IntBe  Meyrlck  collrctipn  ; /,  l«Ule«xe  lir»ri,  of  tbrctrile*- 
cnKFBVM  in  Arrbmnlngiii,  vol.   ix.   pi.   3  ;    y,  ■nothw,  cnitnved^^ 
AKhn-^logU,  vol.  xiv. ;  h,  &noth«T,  iaprcivBd,  In  thp    UotHoIi  eol' 
lection. 

Several  dasrger-bladts  of  bronze  of  a  vei-y  eastern 
form  have  been  recently  discovered.  One  found 
in  atumulu8  near  Church  Sterndale,  Derbyshire,  in 
1846,  is  engraved  in  the  7th  No.  of  the  Journal  of  the 
British  Archaeological  As5ociatioii,p.  235.  Another 

'  M^yrick,  Engrovpd  Ilhistrations  Ancient  Arms  and 
AriaonT,  toI.  i.,  text  to  plate  *7. 


very  tM:autitut  specimen  uitli  a  wooden  sliuatli 
^^ilii  cloth  is  eu^raved  in  Mr.  Kairholt's  '  Cusiuma 
^^B  England  ;'  p.  8. 

^^  The  flat  circular  aliields  too  of  the  Britons,  which 
I  were  of  wicker  (like  their  quivers,  their  Ihiats,  and 
'  their  idols  *),  were  soon  either  iroitated  in  tJiesame 
metal  or  covered  with  a  ihin  plate  of  it,  and  then, 
from  their  sonorous  quality,  they  were  called  tarians 
or  dashers.*  The  mctaL  coatings  of  two  of  tliese 
shields  are  preserved  in  a  perfect  state  in  the  Mey- 
rick  collection.  Tbey  are  ornamented  with  con- 
centric circles,  between  which  are  raised  as  many 
little  knobs  as  the  space  will  admit.  They  are 
rather  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  iiol- 
low  boss  in  the  centre  to  admit  tlie  liand  as  they 
were  held  at  arm's  leogfth  in  action.  "On  com- 
paring it  witii  the  Highland  target,"  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick  remarks,  "we  shall  find  that,  although  the 
oman  mode  of  putting  it  un  the  arm  has  been 
opted  by  those  mountaineers,  the  boss,  rendered 
tlesB,  is  still  retained,  and  the  little  knobs  imi* 
witli   brass  nails."»     A  smaller  one    rather 


• 


_The  ingeoaitj  of  the  Britons  in  this  species  of  manafac- 
"  5  niiich  adnured  by  die  Gomaiie,  mho,  wlien  iLey 
ed  into  Italy  the  HritUh  huacawd  (Ijasket-workj^ 
tdso  its  Donic,  termiug  it  fnuciuda.  The  Hritifih 
name  fora  quiver  is  cuwtll  Knethnn,  i.  t.  a  baskel-work  ca-sc 
ft>r  arrowR.  The  aucitut  Rritisb  wiektr  boat,  calltd  airwyll 
ar  corsrle,  fornifdof  osier  twigs,  covered  with  hide,  i«  alill  in 
use  upon  the  Wye,  luul  other  hv«rs  both  uf  Wulos  aiid 
Ireland. 
*  Archawlo^a,  toI.  xiiii.  p.  94;  Hercditn  aud  XiphUin. 
'  ArchsoIogia>  toI.  xxiiL  p.  95. 


Bron»  coftting  ofan  ancient  Rritiflh  alileld,  )n    tlio  McyilTk  collection, 
found  ftt  llliydygouc  in  C«nlfj{nii>hirtt. 

Several  brazen  swortU  and  spear- blades,  found  in 
the  bed  of  the  Thames  near  King!*toii,  have  been 
engraved  for  a  frontispiece  to  Mr.  JGsse*fJ  interesting 
work,  entitled  '  Gleaning:s  of  Natural  History  ;'  but 
they  are  there  erroneously  called  Roman.  Wlioever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  them  with  the  num- 
berless acknowledged  British  weapons  in  varions 
Kngltsh  collections:,  and  witlj  many  similar  relics 
foand  in  Ireland,  where  the  Romans  never  set 
foot,  will  scarcely  need  the  additional  argument, 
eimt  the  Romans,  at  the  period  of  tbe  iuvasiuu  of 


AVCIEKT  DRITrSH  PEIIIOD. 

•Itain,  iLwd  weapons  of  steel  only,  to  convinc 
fcemsclvftf  of  the  Celtic  origin  of  those  curie 
military  antiquities. 
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• « 


Slii«M  in  tLeltrhiah  Muteti»i  feund  in  tha  river  lot  in  tAXC, 

But  let  lis  hasten  to  the  period  when  the  light  o£ 
Tustory  begins  to  ria«n  upon  us,  and  the  personal 
observation  of  intelligent  men  becomes  the  aiithorit] 
on  which  our  descriptions  are  bosetl. 

Fifty-five  years  Iwfore  the  birth  of  Christ,  Juliu 
Csesar  landed  on  these  shores,  and  found  the  inha 
bitants  of  Canlium  (Kent)  the  most  civilized  of  alt 
the  Britons,  and  dirterinir  but  little  in  tlifir  manners 
from  theGnnI.><,"  from  whom  they  had  must  probably 
Required  the  arts  of  dressing,  spinning,  dyeing,  and  ^ 

'  T>e  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  v.  U.   Strabo  cays,  "The  Britons  in 
lifrir  manners  partly  rescrnSle   the  Gauls."     Tacitas  savSrl 
"They  art  ntwr  and   like  tlie  GnQls;"  ami  Pomponius  MtflaJ 
Us  OS,  "Tliu  Britons  fought  aiiiieilu.nerihti  Gaulish  niiuiQer.?! 
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weaving  wool,  a«  they  there  practiced  them  after  the 
Gaulish  faahion,  and  possessed,  iiicoiumou  with  their 
continental  kindred,  some  valuable  secrets  in  them, 
utikuowu  to  other  uations.  Of  this  fact  we  have  the 
direct  evidence  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  and 
Pliuy  ;  tlie  latter  of  whom  enumerates  :ieveral  herbs 
u«eii  for  this  purpose,  and  tells  us  that  they  dyed 
purple,  scarlet,  and  several  other  colours,  from  thetfe 
aloue.  0  But  the  herb  wliich  the  Britons  chiefly 
used  was  the  glastum  or  woad  (called  in  their 
native  lajiguage,  t/fflds^  glas  lys^^wA  glacilys,  from 
yldsy  blue),'  with  which  they  slainwJ  and  punctured 
their  bodies,  inordcr,»aysCsedar,  toniakethemselves 
look  dreadful  in  battle.  "•  Ilis  wordsare,  liowever, 
^'  Omncti  vero  se  Brltanni  vitro  inficiunt,  quod 
cccnilcum  efficit  colorem,  atque  hoc  hurribiltori 
sunt  in  pugna  adspectu."  Now  the  word  vitro  is 
disputed,  and  "  nitro,"  "  luteo,"  "  uUro,"  *'  glauco,'' 
and  "  guasto,"  Imve  been  alternutely  suggested  as  the 
correct  reading.  Fliny  says  tiiey  used  *'  glastum  " 
(i.  e,  woad);  but  Ovid  uses  the  singular  expression 
*'  Viridesf^ite  Britannos.'*  Amorura,  Eleg.  16.  And 
glas^  m  Celtic,  signitiea  green  as  well  as  blue.  Ii 
is  applied  to  the  seu,  and  to  exprus:^,  poetically,  the 
sea,  as  gla^mfiaigkj  sl  green  plain,    Crann  gfUas  is  a 

B  HisL  Nat.  lib.  xv'u  c.lS  ;  Hb.  xxii.  c.  2C. 

«  Mpyrick,  CosTQiDe  of  Original  luliabitantb  of  the  British 
Isles,  folio,  London.  t82l. 

IB  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  v.  Uerodiau  sav&  the  Britons  who 
rusisleil  Keverub  puiaU^d  the  Sgure«of  nil  KimUof  aniniaU  OB 
their  tM>die^,  lib.  ill.  ]u  8i);  and  Murtial  luu  the  words 
*'  Cojralvis  Ijritaiuiis,"  lib,  ix.  c  32. 


gtvm  tree.  It  enters  into  combinulion  a]«o  with  & 
variety  of  words  in  the  Celtic  expressive  (if //ra**, 
grtetis  for  food,  sainri^  sra  wrack  ;  aiiH  aliio  means 
paie-y  wan,  poor^  and  even  in  colour  ^f^wA.  Eac/i 
tflasis  a  grey  horse.  The  dress  of  the  fairiea  is 
always  sj>nkenofas^/rM,  AngUce, //rfpw  and  aliining : 
and  no  doubt  it  i«  the  origin  of  our  worrl  giasff 
which  has  been  applied  to  the  composition  so  called 
in  consequence  of  its  presenting  indifferently  the 
hties  ajid  lustrous  appearance  alluded  to.  A  man 
could  not  dye  his  body  with  g-lass,  but  tlie  obvimut 
derivation  of  that  word  from  the  Celtic  renders  the 
vitro  of  Caesar  u  still  more  curious  expression. 
The  word  "  coenileum "  may  uIko  be  translates] 
ffreen,  wan,  or  paltf^  like  the  Celtic  fflfu,  aod  the 
skin  washed  lightly  over  with  blue  or  grey  would 
present  a  greenish  and  ghastly  appeiiraiice.  And 
here  it  may  be  remarked.  l]iat  fnun  the  fact  of  the 
Romans,  on  their  tirst  invasion  of  the  island,  l>e- 
holding  the  inhabitants  only  when,  according  to  a 
common  Celtic  custom  '^  (a  custom  p.  rtially  fol- 
lowed by  the  Scotch  Highlanders  to  thedii /sof  the 
battle  of  Killicraiikie),  they  iiad  flung  off  their  gar- 
ments to  rush  into  action,  arose  the  vulgar  error 
that  the  Britons  lived  continually  '*  in  puris  tmtu- 
ralif/us : "  whcTiTds,  we  have  the  testimony  of  C«esar 
liini<self  tu  the  faet,  that  even   the  least  civilized, 

"  LiTv  suys.  tlmt  at  the  liattle  of  Caunas  there  were  Gauls 
who  funght  naked  from  the  waist  upworils  (xxil.  46);  and 
Polybins  tells  us,  that  5ome  Belgic  Gauls  fought  entirely 
usked,  )}at  it  wosonlj'  on  the  du}-  of  liattlc  that  they  thus 
stripped  Lbemseives.     Lib.  ii.  c.  u. 
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"those  within  the  country,"  went  clad  in  skins; 
whilst  the  soiitliern  or  BelgicBritons  w^ere  liketlw! 
Gauls,  and  therefore  not  only  completely  but  splen- 
didly attired,  as  may  be  proved  from  various  un- 
questionable authorities. 

Of  the  several  kinds  of  cloth  manufactured  in 
Gaul,  one,  according  to  Pliny'*  and  Diodonis 
SiculuB,  ^'  was  composed  of  fine  wool,  dyed  of  seve- 
ral ditterent  colourt^,  which  being'  spun  into  yanif 
■was  woven  either  in  stripes  or  in  chequers,  and  of 
this  the  Gattlfi  and  Britons  made  their  lighter  or 
summer  garments.  Here  we  hax'e  tl»e  inidoubted 
origin  of  the  Scotch  plaid  or  tartan,  which  is  called 
"  the  j^rb  of  old  Gaul  "to  this  day  ;  and  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  plumed  bonnet  and  the 
tasselled  sporan  or  pur^e,  a  Highland  cliief  in  his 
full  costume,  with  truis,  plaid,  dirk,  and  target, 
affords  as  good  an  illustration  of  the  apiH*arance  of 
an  ancient  Briton  of  distinction  as  can  well  be 
imagined. 

Dio4!onis  descriiung  tlic  Bel^ic  Gauls,  says,  thev 
wore  dyed  tunics,  beflowered  wltli  all  manner  of 
colours  {\iTQai  (iattToig  ^pw^affi  waiToSairoi^ 
iiijvOttr^iyoti;).  With  these  they  wore  close  trousers, 
which  they  called  brdccw;^*  these  trousers,  an 
article  of  apparel  by  which  all  barbaric  nations 
seem  to  have  been  disiinguished  from  the  Gomans, 
being'   made  by  the  Gauls  and  Britons  of  their 

'«  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  c.  48.  '»  Lib.  v.  c.  30. 

'*  Ibid.     Murbnl  has  the  line, 
"  Like  the  oJil  i>r.icdiai  of  a  needy  Brilon."  E]>ig.  xi. 


cheqii*?re<l  cloth,  called  breach  and  bryean^  and  by 
the  Irish  hreacan.^^  Over  the  tunic  botli  th' 
Gauls  and  the  Britons  wore  the  mffumj  a  sbo; 
cloak  so  called  by  the  Romans,  from  the  Celti6 
word  saic^  which,  acc^inling  to  Varro,  signified  a 
skin  or  hide ;  such  having-  been  the  matcriaU 
which  the  invention  of  cloth  hui  8Uj)«r9e(led.  The 
British  gaffum  was  of  one  uniform  colour,  gcoerally 
either  blue  or  black.  '*  The  predominating  colour 
in  the  chequered  tunic  and  braccip  was  red.  The 
hair  was  turned  back  upon  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  fell  down  in  long  and  buxhy  curli  behind.'^ 
If  covered  at  all,  it  was  by  the  nippaji  or  cap,  from 
the  British  cab,  a  hut,  which  it  resembled  in  ita 
conical  shape  ;  the  houses  of  the  Britoui;  being  made 
with  wattles  stack  in  the  ground,  and  fiislcued 
together  at  top.  *'  It  is  somewhat  singular,"  re- 
mark$  the  learned  author  to  whose  indefatigable 
research  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  general  col-, 
lection  of  ancient   British  authorities,  "  that 
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**  Breac,  in  Celtic,  tignifipa  anything  xpockled,  spotti 
iped,  or,  indeetl,  pony-colonn-d.  The  hrinilled  ox 
refbre  colled  hrnch  hy  the  Britons.  Breac  is  the  Oltic 
Hune  for  a  trout,  from  its  speckled  skiu.  Uartin  breac, 
titerally  spotted  foud.  in  t]iu  naiiiu  fur  a  Christmas  cake,  or 
brcnd  wirh  plums  in  It.  Breacia  aUo  applied  to  a  pcrfon 
pitted  with  the  small-pox,  or  to  one  wliose  eUin  in  frvdilet!. 
The  trnnination  an,  in  compound  word.s  jiigriifies  "in;"  «u 
that  hreachan  or  bri/chan  is  lilerally  "  in  spotfi,"  or  "  in  che- 
qtwrB ;"  an  is  also  a^ed  in  Gaelic  as  a  diminotive  ;  ijrtachan 
might,  therefoTt',  u^mfy  "  little  %^q\s,"  ^  small  chequers,' 
or  "norrtmr  stripes." 

'•  Diodorus  Siealus,  lib.  ▼.  c.  33. 

•r  Ibid.  lib.  T. ;  and  Cutsar  De  Bull.  Gull.Hb.  t. 
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form  of  tliU  atioioiit  )>ointcd  cap  is  to  this  Hay  es- 
Iiibitcd  ill  what  tbt*  AVebh  chilJre ii  call  the  ciippan 
cyrnicyil,  the  horn-like  cap  made  of  rushes  tied  at 
top,  and  twisted  into  a  baud  at  bottom."  '* 

Men  of  rank  amongst  ihe  Gauls  and  Britons,  ac- 
cording' to  Csesar  and  Diodorus,  sliaved  the  chiU) 
but  wore  immense  tangled  moustaches.  Strabo  de* 
scribes  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Corruvall  and  tli6 
Seilly  Isles  as  hanging  down  upon  their  br<*ast8 
like  wings.  These  latter  people,  he  says,  wore 
long  black  garments  like  tunics,  and  carried  stavea 
in  their  hands^  so  that,  when  walking,  they  looked 
like  furies  in  a  tragedy,  though  really  a  quiet  and 
inoffensive  people.'" 

The  ornaments  of  the  Britons,  like  those  of  the 
Gauls,  consisted  of  rings,  bracelets,  arnileU,  a  col- 
lar or  necklace  of  twisted  wires  of  gold  or  silver, 
*  called  torch  or  dorch  in  British,  and  peculiarly  a 
symbol  of  rank  and  command.  The  ancient  Lord  of 
Yale  was  calleil  Llewellyn  am  Borchog,  or  Llewel- 
lyn with  the  Torques.  The  one  here  represented 
is  of  brasH,  and  was  found  on  the  Qnantoc  Hills, 
So  fond,  indeed,  were  ilie  Britons  of  ornaments  of 
this  kind,  that  tiiose  who  could  not  procure  them 
of  the  precious  metals  wore  torques  of  iron,  "  of 
which  they  were  not  a  little  vain."*'  The  nng, 
accortling  to  IMiny,  was  worn  tui  the  middle 
floger.*' 

1"  Meyrick,  Costume  of  the  Orig.  lubab-,  ut  sapra. 

"  Lilj.  iii. 

■>  ilerodiaa.  lib.  iii.  o.  47.   «  Hiat.  Nat  lib.  xxxiii.  c  6. 


Ortunurnta  and  palternit  oftlir  nndt^ct  UHlona. 
Vlg.  a,  ■  ton]ii«  nt  liruB  Tonnd  on  llie  Oiinutoe  HlIU,  tntl  enftmv^d  in 
il«"  Are]in9-ilu|{i«,  vot.  «l».  ;  A,  *n  nnmiiipnl  of  Imsi ;  r,  a  Uracvlv  ; 
<t,  ui  ftnniiUr  onum-nt  of  brouc  fat  Canivnlns;  the  tUNntlet  ArclMHti- 
lo^ii,  ml.  xxll.  pL  25,  tint  itK-TvIn  nllrd  >  lirscciirt;  e,  a  plM»  v/ 
Briliih  cartbffDwwc,  Arrhnoloxio,  v.^l.  isi.,  Apfonilix. 

■An  extremely  curious  ornament,  or  piece  of  ar- 
mour, was  found  at  Muld  in  Flintshire,  ami  is  now 
in  the  British  i^Iu.ieunl.  It  has  beeu  called  a  breast- 
plate or  gorg:el,  and  although  exceedingly  muti- 
lated, its  form  certainly  leatls  to  that  conclusion.  It 
is  of  pure  gold,  three  feet  seven  inches  in  length, and 
its  width  in  front,  where  it  appears  to  have  been 
hollowed  out  to  receive  tiie  neck,  abont  eiglit  inche'«. 
It  is  emiKi&sed  with  a  fi^urwi  pattern  in  various  de- 
grees of  relief.  An  elaborate  account  may  be  found 
in  the  *  Archseologia,'  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  22. 


TUB  DRESS  OP  TUE  BKlTISIl   FEMALES 

may  l>e  ascf^rtaiticrl  from  Didii  Cnsitius's  accumil  of 
Iheappearaueeof  Hoadicea,  Queen  of  tlit;  Iceni.  Fltr 
light  hair  fell  down  hur  ishuuldera.  Siie  wore  a 
torque  of  gold,  a  tueiic  of  several  colours,  all  in  fuldfi, 
ami  over  it,  fastened  by  a  Jibuln  or  brooch,  a  rolje 
of  coarse  stuff/'  Necklaces,  armlets,  oud  other  or- 
iiaineiiLs  of  bone  or  ivory,  and  of  asubstuuce  known 
by  the  naiue  of  Kimuieridge  Coal,  are  contiuiiaUy 
discovered  in  the  early  British  barrows.  Some, 
foand  in  Derbyshire  in  1846,  Imve  been  engraved 
by  the  Briiish  Archa--ological  Society*  in  their  Jour- 
nal, Nn.  7- 


Necklace  at  b<m«  and  Kimmeiidgc  coal,  found  in  Drrbydiirv. 

the:  commonalty 

and  the  lesi^  civilized  tribes  that  inhabited  the  in- 
terior, as  we  have  already  stated  on  the  authority  of 
Oi'sar,  went  simply  clad  in  skins."  Tiie  iiide  of 
-ihe  l>rindU'd  or  spotted  ox  was  generally  preferred  ; 

**  XiphiIin,Abride.  of  Dion  Castas. 
"  De  BeU.  GaU.  lib.  v.  c.  10. 
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but  some  wore  ihcyxgt/n,  which  was  the  name  for 
the  skin  of  any  wild  beast,  but  more  particularly  the 
bear ;  while  othen;  a.ssuined  the  Hlitieptikiit  cloak, 
according  as  they  were  herdsmen,  liimters,  or  sliep- 
herds.**  That,  in  the  absence  of  more  valuable 
fofitcnings,  the  cloak  was  secured,  as  amongst  the 
ancient  Germans,  by  a  thorn,  we  have  tolerable 
evidence  in  the  fact  of  this  primitive  brooch  being 
still  used  in  Wales. 

There  recaains  another  class  to  be  considered — 

THE  PRIESTHOOD. 

It  was  divided  into  tliree  orders — tlie  Druids,  the 
Bards,  and  the  Ovates.  The  dress  of  the  druidical 
or  sacerdotal  order  "as  whitCj  tJie  emblem  of  holi- 
ne«»  and  peculiarly  of  truth.  The  Welsh  bard 
Taliesin  calls  it  *'  the  proud  white  garment  TvMcb 
Ke[>arated  the  elders  from  the  youth."" 

The  bards  wore  a  one-coloured  robe  of  sky-blue, 
bein^  emblematical  of  peace  ;  thus  another  bard,*'' 
in  his  Ode  on  the  de^th  of  Cadwallon,  calls  thcni 
"  wearers  of  long  blue  robes." 

Tlie  Ovate  or  Orydd,  professing  astronomy, 
medicine,  &c.,  wore  gTcen,  the  symbol  of  learning, 
as  being  the  colour  of  the  clothing  of  nature. 
Taliesin  makes  an  ovate  say,  "  With  my  robe  of 
bright  green,  possessing  a  place  in  the  assembly,"^' 

**  Meyriok,  Orig.   Iiihah. 

'*  Owtii'R  Elegies  of  Llvwarch  \\H\. 

*'  Cyntlrtt-lw.    Owt-n's  I'llt-gies  of  lilywarch  Hin. 

"  Mic.  Dimbych.     Owen's  Elfgies. 
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u\ 


The  ilisciples  of  the  orders  wort*  variegated  dresses 
[of  »,lie  three  coloure,  b!iie,  green,  iuhI  white,** 

The  arcfa'dniiU  or  high-priest  woi^e  uii  oaken  gar- 
'  land,  surmounted  sometimes  by  a  tiara  of  gold.  A 
bas-relief,  found  at  Autiiri,  represents  two  Druids  in 
long  tiiuicsand  mantles;  one  crowned  wilhan  oaken 
garland,  and  bearing  a  sceptre;  the  other  with  a 
crescent  in  his  hand,  one  of  the  sacred  i^mbols. 
They  are  both  enjp^ved  below,  with  a  crescent  &ud 
other  articles,  supposed  druidical,  all  of  ifoldj  and 
found  in  varioua  parts  of  Ireland.** 


/ 


\ 


// 
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BlMvllBr  f<wnd  at  Antun,  cn^vM  in  Monlftiiicnn. 

••  Or  bliuj,  grwn.  and  red.  A  disciple,  about  to  be  od- 
nitted  B  ffradimtc.  is  called  by  the  bards  "a  dog  with  Kpott 
of  red,  blue,  and  grwu."  MtTrick,  Orig.  luhab. 

**  CoUectaneode  Rcboa  llibenucis,  toI.  iv.  \  Archatoloe*, 
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Tlie  mantle  of  one  of  the  Dniitls,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  fastened  on  the  shoulders  by  a  portion  of 
it  being  drawn  throujrh  a  ring;  and  instances  of  tbifl 
fashion  are  met  with  frequently  in  Anglo-Saxon 
illuminations.  We  believe  it  has  never  occurred  to 
any  previous  writer  on  this  subject  that  the  annular 
ornaments  resernbling'  bracelets  (vide  fig.  rf,  page  I7)j 
so  constantly  discovered  both  here  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  presumed  to  be  merely  votive,  from  tbo 
circumstance  of  their  being  too  small  to  wear  on 
the  arm  or  the  wrLst,  may  have  been  used  in  thia 
manner  as  a  eort  of  brooch  by  the  Gaulii^h  and 
Teutonic  tribes. 


''i/i 


L^> 


0^^ 


Thuifllcfti  Orn«m»nfj. 


to!,  iv.:  MejricVs  Orig.  Inhab.  passim  ;  King's  Miinim^nta 
Antiqua,  &c.  The  centre  omBUieni  is  «up|)n«f  d  to  be  a  tiara 
fiw  the  arcli-draid,  and  that  to  thi'  right  a  gnMen  collar  or 
breaat-plate.  The  wrfatbwl  rod  of  gold,  with  a  hook  at  each 
end,  ifi  prohilrly  o  suiull  toniiie  finttened  out.  The  other, 
bent  nt  one  end  only,  has  Iw-fn  dpsrrihed  as  *' a  druidical 
hook  for  tearing  down  tli*  Sucred  Miillctoe." 


(    23    ) 

aoMAN-BHiTiSH  PKnion,  A.n.  78 — 400. 

Julius  Agbicola,  being  appointed  to  the  coiniuaod 
in  Britain  a.i>.  78,succt'e<fed  in  purfwlly  eslablisli- 
bg  the  Roman  dominion,  ami  introducing  the 
Boman  maimers  and  language;  and,  before  the 
close  of  the  first  eenturVf  the  ancient  British  habit 
began  to  be  di^tstetiiiKHJ  by  tho  chiefs,  and  regarded 
IS  a  badge  of  barbariitm.  "  The  eons  of  rhe  British 
cbieflains,"  says  Tacitus,  *^  began  to  affect  onr 
drafls.'*^  The  braccte  were  abandoned  by  the  south- 
em  and  eastern  Brilons,  and  the  Uoman  tunic, 
reaching'  to  the  knee,  with  the  cloak  or  mantle,  still 
howe\^er  called  the  sagum,  became  the  general  habit 
of  the  better  cla£»e». 

The  change  in  the  female  garb  was  little,  if  any  ; 
as  it  had  originally  been  similar  to  that  of  the  Koman 
women.  The  coins  of  Carausins  and  the  columns 
of  Trajan  and  Autuiiine  exhibit  the  Celtic  females 
in  two  tunics ;  the  lower  one  reaching  to  ttie  ankles, 
toA  the  upper  about  half-way  down  tlie  tliigh^  with 
loa«e  sleeves,  extending"  only  to  the  elbows,  like  those 
of  the  German  women  described  by  Tacitus »' .  This 
upper  garment  was  sometimes  confined  by  a  girdle, 
and  was  called  in  Britisher*/-**,  X\\g  gaunacum  of 
Varro,  and  the  origin  of  our  won!  gowii.^ 

The  hair  of  both  sexes  was  cut  and  dressed  after 
(lie  Roman  fashion. 


'  In  Vit.  Acrio. 


*'  Dc  Morih.  Germou.  c.  17. 


Meyrickt  Orig.  inhab. 


In  the  armoury  at  Goodrich  Court  is  a  most  inter- 
esting' relic  of  this  pcrio<l.  It  is  the  metal  coaiiug 
of  a  shield,  such  aa  the  Brituiu  fabri<:aled  after  tbej 
had  been  induced  to  imitate  the  Roman  fa^^liiotu. 
Ii  is  modelled  upuii  the  scututHy  and  was  cailed,  iu 
consequence,  ysywyd,  pronounced  esgooyd.  It  ap 
pears  ori}{iaally  to  have  been  gilt,  a  practice  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  by  the  descendants  uf  tha 
Britons,  and  is  adorned  on  the  umbo  or  bo^  wiUi 
the  cunimon  red  cornelian  of  tlie  couulry.  *'  It  is 
impo^^ible/'  remarks^  its  proprietor,  ''  to  coalem* 
plate  the  artistic  portions  without  feeling  convinced 
tliat  thero  is  a  mixture  of  British  ornaments  witlk 
sucli  resemblances  to  tlie  elegant  designs  on  Roman 
work  as  would  be  produced  by  a  people  in  a  stale 
of  leiss  civilization'*  '^  This  unique  specimen  was 
found  with  several  broken  swords  and  spear-heads 
uf  bronze,  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Witliam,  In  Liap 
colnshire. 


(    25     ) 


CHAPTER  n. 

▲VOJ.O-6AX0V  PBBIOD,  A.S.  450 — 1016. 


Anglo-SUon  WMpotia  uid  oniunents. 

tiM  iMftd  of  &  ipcar ;  d^  a  apnit  fron 
the  iron  bos*  of  a  ihield  from  a  bu- 


Fto.  ■;*  BiMiii  K  ■  •wnd  I  c>  tl 
StntA  Hwda  Ansrt  Cyiun  ;  e. 
iMT  ta  Ltosoltiahire,  Bad  now  ii 


in  tb«  Mevrick  collection  ;  /■ «  n>w  of 
awbarbeadt  found  In  k  tomulna  on  Cbataam  Lines. 

Fob  upwards  of  three  centuries  Britain  was  the  seat 
of  Roman  civilization  and  luxury.  The  Saxons 
made  descents  upon  it  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
.  OMtnry,  and  vere  repulsed  by  Theodosius  and  the 
utires.  Abandoned  by  its  conquerors  and  instruc- 
Uxm,  divided  into  numberless  petty  sovereiguties, 
hafaaied  by  barbarians  from  without,  and  ravag^ed 
by  a  frightful  pestilence  within,  the  handful  of 
strangers  who  landed  by  accident  or  invitation  in 
449,  became  first  the  subsidiaries  of  its  principal 
chiefe,  and  ultimately  masters  of  the  greater  part  of 
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the  islflDcl.  In  seven  jiears  from  tlieir  arrival  at 
£bb&fltiet  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  the  province  of 
Cuiititini  became  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Kent,  under 
one  of  the  leaders  of  that  wandering  band  ;  and 
Aneurin,  a  Welsh  bard  who  flourished  early  in  the 
sixth  centuiy,  and  fouju^ht  in  person  an^irmt  the  in- 
vaders, gives  us  the  fullowing  account  of  the 

MII.ITABT  HABITS  OF  THE  PAGAN  SAZOK8, 

in  his  famous  poem  called  the  Gododin,  which  pro- 
cured for  him  amongst  his  countrymen  the  title  of 
"  King  of  llie  Bartls."  There  were  present  at  the 
battle  of  Catlraeth  "  three  hundred  warriors  arrayed 
in  gilded  armour,  three  loricated  bands  with  three 
eomraanders  wearing  golden  tongues."  They  were 
armed  with  *'  daggers,"  '*  white  sheathed  piercers," 
and  "  wore  four-pointHl  (square)  helmets."  Some 
of  theiu  carried  spears  and  shields,  the  latter  beings 
made  of  split  wood.  Their  leader  had  a  projection 
shield,  was  harnes^d  in  *'  scaly  mail,"  armed  witb 
"  a  slaughtering  pike,'*  and  wore  (as  a  mantle  pro- 
bably) tlie  skin  of  a  bwLst.  His  long  hair  flowed 
down  his  shoulders,  and  wua  adorned,  when  he  waa 
unarmed,  with  a  wTealh  of  amber  beads  ;  round  his 
neck  he  wore  a  golden  torque.'  The  scaly  mail 
of  which  Aneurin  speaks  was  the  well-known  armour 
of  the  Sarmatian  and  Gotliic  tribes,  from  whence 
the  Romans  derived  their  loricu  sfjuamata.'     MaeV 

'  Gododin,  by  Aneurin,  passim. 

'  Tlic  Sarointlans  made   thetm  of  thin  shoes  of  horsM* 
hoof6,  mt   in   ttie  shape  of  scales  or  feaUitif,  and  sewn  in 
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vas  indeed  but  tiit*  Uritieth  word  for  iron.  T!ip 
luuic  covered  with  riii^ei,  to  wliicli  the  word  mail 
was  aHerwardii  applied  by  the  Norman  French,  w< 
literally  calk-cl  by  the  Saxons  gehryngtil  Iti/rn, 
ringed  armour.  Tlie  Briti^jh  word  lluryij  in  like 
I  mauner,  ur  tlie  Roman  iorica,  from  which  it  wud 
l^^ehved,  was  used  generally  for  defensive  body 
^Hrmour ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  welcome  adjective,  as 
^^  lhi«  Jiisrance  the  word  **  scaly,"  tlmt  we  diftcoven 

Itiie  peculiar  sort  of  armour  alluded  to.  It  Is  tli 
bant  of  attention  to  the  true  meaning'  of  \vord!<  in 
Be  origiuai  authors,  and  a  careless  trust  in  trans* 
■Ltioiu,  that  have  caused  the  very  obscurity  and 
&p|iarent  dif-crepancy  of  which  writers  on  anii- 
qtmrian  subJecU  m)  frequently  complain. 
[  The  square  or  four-pointed  helmet  was  worn  as 
late  as  tlie  ninth  century  in  France,  by  the  guanU 
of  Lothaire  and  Charles  the  Bald;  and  square  crowns 
ftre  frequently  seen  in  the  An^Io-Saxon  illumina- 
tions.' Amber  beads  are  continually  found  in  Saxon 
tumuli.  The  row  engraved  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter  (fig-,/*)  was  found  in  a  tumulus  on  Cliatham 
Lines.  The  iron  umbo  or  boss  of  an  iVnglo-Saxon 
7  ihield  above  it  (flg.  e)  was  found  in  a  barrow  in 
r    Lincolnshire,  and  is  now  in  the  Mcyiick  collection. 

rows  nxx}n  an  Qodtir  garment  of  coarse  liucn.  PuusantHS 
saw  aiitl  iiispt^Uud  one  of  tWin  tJmt  was  presorved  Lu  the 
teniple  of  KscalnpiaH  nt  Athens,  l.ih.  i.  p.  bO. 
>  An  indication  of  tlie  square  helmet  i<  discernible  in  an 
jglo-Saxon  MS.  uf  the  eleventh  ceutury  in  the  Harleian 
.ilfectioti  -,  but  the  tt(;urc«  are  60  small  and  so  rudely  drav  n 
ith  a  pcu  that  ao  rtliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  details. 
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In  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  collection,  marked  C1au> 
dim,  B.  4,  we  6nd  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of 
the  ringed  byrn,  borrowed  from  the  PhrygianR, 
which  was  foruitiU  of  rings  sewn  flat  upon  a  leathern 
tunic.  The  wearer  'ia  a  royal  personage,  crowned  and 
armed  wUh  the  lung,  broad,  straight  iron  sword, 
fonnd  in  Saxon  tunmli,  and  the  projecting  or  convex 
sliield.  He  is  attended  by  a  page  or  soldier,  in  a  plain 
tunic  witli  sleeves,  and  a  cap  completely  Phrygian  in 
form,  bearing  also  a  shield  of  the  same  fashion  as  his 
(lovereign,  whoiH  in  factintende<l  to  represent  no  less 
a  person  titan  Abraham  fijzhting  against  llie  five 
kings  to  rescue  his  brotlier  I/ot,  and  who  wear«a  ■ 
crown  as  an  emblem  of  superiority  and  chief  com- 
mand (vide  figs,  a  and  A,  page  40).  To  the  in^'ariable 
practice,  however,  of  the  early  illuminators,  of  pour- 
traying  every  personage  habited  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  artii^ts'  own  time,  we  are  deeply  In- 
debted, liad  tliey  indulged  their  fancy  in  the  inven- 
tiou  of  costumes,  instead  of  faithfully  copying  that 
which  the}-  daily  saw,  our  task  would  have  beenalmost 
impracticable  ;  for  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  tliat  tlie  most 
minute  <lescriptioD  can  convey  to  the  mind  an  object 
so  successfully  as  the  rudest  drawing,  and  the  impres- 
sion received  by  the  eye  is  as  lasting  as  it  is  vivid. 

As  we  are  now  entering  upon  the  period  when  tl- 
lumimited  MSS.  become  our  principal  guides,  il  is 
necessary  lo  notice  an  error  into  which  Mr.  Stmtt 
has  fallen,  and  consequently-  led  tho^e  who  have  im- 
plicitly confided  in  him.    Wc  allude  to  his  own  belief 


in  the  dates  affixed  to  the  MSS.  in  t)ic  printed  cata- 
logues at  the  British  AIuM^um.  Where  the  MS.  is 
itself  without  date,  orfVuin  iu  subject  does  not  admit 
ofallusioustopersonsoreveutscoiitfcuiporary  with  its 
execution,  tbere  is  muchdifBculty  in  iiNcertaiuingils 
t{{e,  with  anything  approaching  to  precision,  in 
llietie  early  times,  wlieu  there  are  no  monumental 
efllij^ies  by  which  we  can  put  its  illuininatloua  to 
the  test  ofcomparir^oii. 

The  M.S.  just  quoted,  containing^  the  figure  of 
Abraham,  is  stated  by  Strutt  to  be  of  the  eie^hth  cen- 
tury ;  and  another,  marke<i  Junius  XI.,  in  the  Bod- 
leian Librar}'  at  Oxford,  from  whiub  he  ha:^  taken 
the  third  figure  in  his  fif^h  plate  in  the  work  on 
*  llabitA  and  Dre^nn^^*  is  also  eoid  to  be  uf  the  same 
period.  The  latter  is  no\r  generally  acknowledged 
to  he  as  late  as  the  clo6c  of  the  tenth,  perhaps  liie 
commencLMnent  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the 
former  i:icertai[ily  not  much  its  senior.  Again,  the 
very  Hrst  fig^ure  of  his  Hrst  plate,  subscribed  *  Kustics 
of  the  Eiffhth  Century,'  is  taken,  according  to  his 
ourn  reference,  from  a  Harleian  MS.  marked  603, 
vhich  in  that  very  reference  is  said  to  be  of  tlie  tenth 
century  ;  and  two  warriors  are  afienyards  given 
from  it  m  their  true  chronological  order.  The  MS. 
is,  we  should  say,  even  later  than  that.  The  kite- 
shaped  shield  and  the  gonfanou  occur  in  it  \  and  in 
the  last  illumination  in  the  volume  is  a  figure  of 
Goliath,  armed  precisely  like  the  warriors  in  the 
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Bayeux  tapestry.*  ThesR  circiiniataiices,  witli  other 
iiiteriiiil  evideiicef  would  induce  us  to  date  it  about 
the  reign  of  Harold  11.,  and  an  illumination,  repre- 
senting Harold  crowned  and  enthroned,  is  engraved 
in  Monlfaueon's  *  Monarehie  Fran^iiiiie,*  the  style 
of  vvhich  perfectly  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
miniatures  in  the  Harleian  MS. 

Theearliest  illuminated  Saxon  MSS.inthe British 
Museum,  on  the  dates  of  which  we  can  depend,  are, 
u  splendid  copy  of  the  Gospels,  written  by  Eadfrid, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  illuminated  by  Ethelwnld 
his  successor,  about  the  year  720,  and  a  book  of 
grants  by  King  Edgar  to  the  Abbey  of  Winchester, 
written  in  lettere  of  gold,  a.b.  966.  The  first  of 
these  contains  represeniationsof  the  four  Evangel  ists, 
copied,  it  is  probable,  from  some  of  the  paintings 
brought  over  by  the  early  missionaries,  and  afford- 
ing us  therefore  no  information  on  thesubject  of  An- 
glo-Saxoti  costume.  The  latter  is  embellished  with 
a  figure  of  the  monarch  (vide  fi;^.  a  in  the  following 
engraving),  and  presents  us  therefore  with  the  regal 
and,  we  may  add,  noble  costume  of  the  first  half  of 
the  tenth  century.  For  the  remainderof  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  era  we  have  authorities  enough ;  but  we  liave 
digressed,  and  must  return. 

Some  change  must  have  taken  place  iu  the  ap- 
parel of  the  Anglo-Saxous  after  tlicir  conversion  to 
Chriiitianity  at  tlie  beginning  of  thcseventh  century, 
*  Vide  chap.  v. 


Ibrat  a  council  held  at  the  close  of  the  eighth,  U 
was  sttidf  ^'  You  put  on  your  garments  in  the  man- 
ner of  pagans  whom  your  fathers  expelled  from 
the  world  ;  an  aHtonishitifr  thin^  that  yon  imitate 
those  whose  lil'e  you  always  hated.*'*  The  arknnw- 
ledgmeut,  however,  of  thU  return  to  their  ancient 
habits,  authorizes  ua  to  con*ider  Aneuri  n's  description 
ad  applicable  to  their  dress  in  the  eighth  as  iu  thesixth 
century  ;  and  indeed,  froiu  an  inspection  of  nume- 
rous Auerlo-SaxonMSS.  illuminated  durinsfthe  tenth 
century,  and  the  te.stimony  of  various  wrilers  of  the 
sixth,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  little  alteration  in 
dress  took  place  amongst  the  new  masters  of  Britain 
for  nearly  four  hundred  years.  And,  strange  as  this 
may  seem,  we  have  (Strong  collateral  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  belief  in  the  unvarjing  costume  of  the 
Franks  during  nearly  a.s  long  a  period.'  Of  the 
same  Oriental  origin,  they  seem  to  have  adhered  to 
iheir  national  dress  %vith  tlio  same  Oriental  tenacity ; 
and  though  they  may  not,  like  the  Persians,  have 
handed  down  the  identical  clothes  from  father  to  son 
as  long  as  they  could  hang  together,  the  form  of  their 
garments  appears  to  have  been  rigidly  preserved  and 
the  material  unaltered. 

*  Concil.  Cakhut ;  Spolmaii,  Concil.  p.  300. 

•  Vide  Monfaucon"?  Mniiarchie  FraiK^isc.  TTie  Prankish 
dre«s  was,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  apd  Egin- 
bart'ti  clatM)ratc  descnption  of  Charlemagne's  is  A  m<Mt 
Taluftble  uulhohtj'  fur  llii.*  coiiluuu;  of  Lhi£  period. 
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Civil  cofftumR  of  tht*  Anglo-Sitxaiia. 

V\B.  9,  Kinf  F.Ait%r,  frimi>ili  ftiok  of  On«ii»  totho  AWwy  i)fW"inch<wej', 
A, i>, 'Rr  ;  Cotton  .<k|R>4,  nintlieil  Ve-^piLtianus,  A.  vili, ;  1<,  ndKUrrin 
rfi(f»l  ctmiimp,  from  llie  •pli-iuli  ^  Di-n^dicUonKl  of  R  Eth«lH'oId,  *n 
lUt*  p<un!>xiuii  of  Li*  vDurc  ttic  Ilukv  of  l>cvun«liiic  ;  c,  «  Doble  Saioo 
ytiuih,  from  Cotlun  MS.  Claiiiliuii,  H.  I«. 

T  Ch9rleinag:ne'8  shirt  is  expressly  taW  to  have  bi*eii  of 

linen, "  CEuni&iam  liiicam."  Fpinbarinsde  Vita  Cnroli  Mapni. 

'  Jjj  some  iustaoces  ihvss  rolU  are  so  r^ulu*  u  to  prewut 
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It  was  niode  like  the  shirt,  and  open  at  the  neck  to 
put  on  iu  ihr;  same  manner.  It  was  sometimes  open 
tt  t]ie  fti(i&ii,  and  confined  by  a  belt  or  girdle  rouod 
the  waist.  Its  Saxon  name  was  roc  or  rooc,  and  it 
was  either  plain  or  ornamented  round  the  collar, 
waists,  and  borders,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
wearer.'  Over  this  was  worn  a  short  cloak  (mentil^ 
like  tJie  Roman  pallium  or  Gaulish  sa^im,  Butened 
sometimes  on  the  breast,  sometimes  on  one  or  both 
shoulders  with  broocbpsor  fibuloe.  It  appears  that 
when  once  fastened  it  might  be  removed  or  assumed 
by  merely  slipping  the  heat!  through  ;  a«  in  an  illu- 
mination of  the  tentli  century  representing  David 
fighting  with  a  lion,  he  is  supposed  to  have  thrown 
his  mantle  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  seen  lying  still 
buckled  in  the  form  represented  in  our  engraving, 
page  46. 

the  appearance  of  a  snccessioo  of  bracelets,  and  when  palated 
ftfUow  xlivy  prubulily  are  iuleudti-d  »i  to  do,  aa  Malmsbury 
letU  QH  the  F.nglisli  at  tliy  time  of  ilic  Conquest  were  in  the 
habit  of  fotiihttf  iht>ir  »rnm  with  them  (tiraciiia  vnerati);  bat 
it  H  also  evident  that  generallv  the  marlcs  are  merely  indi- 
oative  of  a  long  sleeve  wriiiklu^  up,  and  coufiued  bj  a  single 
bracelet  at  the  wrist,  by  removing  whidi,  pcrhsjis,  the  sleeve 
was  pulled  out  of  its  foldit  and  drawn  over  the  hiind  at;  a  sub- 
rtitnte  for  gloves  a  cnstom  of  which  we  havi;  hereafter  hi»- 
torical  notice. 

•  Charleniiigne's was  bordered  with  silk:  "  Tnoicam  qnie 
limb')  eerico  ambiebatur." — Egiuhart.  Faulus  Diaooaos^ 
describing  thf  drots  of  the  Lomlurda.  savft,  tlieir  vestments 
were  loose  and  flowing,  and  coiisiMed,  like  thom;  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  chiefly  of  lint-n,  ornamented,  with  broad  borders, 
woven  or  embroidered  with  various  colonra.  De  Gestis 
Lougobardomm,  lib.  iv.  c.  23. 
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Dran-et*8  reacli'mg  half  nay  down  Ihe  thigli,  and 
stockings  meeting  them,  occur  inmost  Saxon  illumi- 
imtioiiti,  attd  ureallutleJ  to  by  writers  under  the  names 
of  brech  and  koxe.^'*  Scin  hose  and  leather  hose  are 
also  mentioned,  and  may  meau  a  species  of  bu&kia 
or  short  boot  now  and  then  met  with,  or  literally 
leathern  stockings. 

Over  thf&e  stockings  they  wore  boiids  of  cloth, 
linen,  or  leather,  commencing  at  the  ankle  and  ter- 
minating; a  little  below  the  knee  either  in  close  rolls 
like  the  Ivaybands  of  a  modern  ostler,  or  crossing 
each  other  tiandal-wise,  as  they  are  worn  to  thiu  day 
by  the  people  of  the  Abruzzi  and  the  Apennines, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Russia  and  Spain.  They  ore 
called  in  Saxon  soanc-beorg,  literally  slmnk  or  1^- 
guard,  and  Latinized  Jascioite  crurum.  lu  the 
ancient  canons  the  monks  are  commanded  to 
wear  them  of  linen,  to  distinguiwh  them  from  the 
laity,  who  wore  woollen,"  Those  of  fig.  6,  in  the 
last  engraving,  are  of  gx)M  in  the  original. 

In  some  illuminations  a  sort  of  half-stocking  or 

'"  The  femoralia  or  drawers  of  ChsTleinagnc  were  of  linen. 
Egmliart.  The  niouk  of  Sl  Gall  speaks  at  tibialiti  vcl  cox- 
alia  (stockings  or  drawers)  of  Hiieii  of  one  coluar,  Lut  orna- 
meiited  wiih  precious  workman&bip.  lib.  i.  c.  36.  By  tlie 
following  note,  we  »liall  perceive  hv  meant  luikg  drawerti,  ur 
hose  and  drawers  in  one,  like  the  Gaulish  braccae. 

II  Du  Ciinge.  in  voce  Fawiola.  The  Mouk  of  St  GoH 
says  that  over  the  stockings  or  drawers  tiicy  (the  Franks) 
wurc  hiiig  nnL-ls,  tionnd  crosswise  in  Mich  a  manucr  as  to  keep 
them  pro|)erly  upon  tlie  legs.  These  were  worn  as  late  as  the 
sixteenth  ceuinry  in  France  by  the  tintchcrs,  uid  called  /n 
Un^fttii,     Archficologia,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  37. 
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k.  most  likely  the  Saxon  socra^  is  vorn  over  the 
iiiDtead  of  Iho  bandages.  It  w  generally  bor- 
at  the  top,  aud  rentiiuls  one  of  the  Scotch 
stockings,  wliich  probably,  from  the  red  c^o^s-ga^t«^- 
ing  imitated  upon  ii,  u  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
or  Danittli  dress. 

The  Saxon  shoe  (sceo  or  scoh)  is  usually  (>ainted 
black,  with  an  opening  down  the  infttep,  ami  secured 
by  a  thong. '■  Labourers  are  g:enerally  represented 
barelegged,  but  seldom  barefttoted." 

The  above  articles  composed  ihedressofall  claf^ses 

m  the  monarch  to  the  hind.  The  bretwald  or 
king,  the  ealderman,  and  the  thegii  were  distin- 
guished by  tlic  ornaments  and  richness,  not  the  form, 
of  tlieir  apparel ;  except  perhaps  upon  state  occasion*, 
vhen  the  nobler  classes  wore  the  tunic  longer  and 
the  mantle  more  ample :  but  the  same  articles  of 
dress  appear  to  have  been  common  to  Anglo-Saxons 
of  all  conditions. 

Towards  the  tenth  century  the  national  drese  cer- 
tainly became  more  magnificent;  silk,  which  was 
known  as  early  as  the  eighth  century,  but  from  its 
cuRt  must  huve  been  exceedingly  rare,  was  afterwards 
much  worn  by  the  higher  classes.     Be«ie  mentions 

'■  The  terms  Mfj/pt-Kvo  and  unktgt'tcro  £e«m  to  imply  slip* 
pent  or  sliora,  in  contrsilistinction  to  the  lioots  or  ttiukins 
KnoPtimes  met  with.  The  buskins  atlxms  le  Dtbonaire,  die 
MO  of  Charloma^c  weri>  of  gold  stuff  or  gilt.  ocrmM  nur>^na. 
Theganus,  in  Vita  ejus.  The  s.hoes  and  buskius  uf  An^Io- 
tiaxOD  pr'tncefior  liigbecciesiiutical  diguiiaries  aiv  generally 
r«preM!!Utt.'d  of  gold. 

"I'or  cap*  )uul  glows,  we  p»gt8  42,  -13,  4(j,  wd  30. 
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fiilken  palls  of  incomparable  workmanship,'*  and  his 
own  remains  were  euclosed  in  silk,  as  were  also  tliose 
of  Dunstan  and  other  distinguished  pereonasfes.'* 
Adbelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  who  wrote  in  the 
seventh  centuryTS[)eaks  of  "  the  admirable  art"  exhi- 
bited in  the  weaving  and  embroidery  of  theEngluth 
females  even  at  that  early  period,"  and  that  reputa- 
tion increased  to  such  a  degree  a^  to  cause  the  name 
of  Anglitmm  opus  to  Im;  given  on  the  Continent 
to  all  rare  work  of  that  description. '^  A  variety  of 
colours  api>ears  to  have  been  much  admired.  Red, 
blue,  and  green  are  most  common  in  the  illumina- 
tions.    The  hose  are  generally  red  or  blue. 

Their  ornaments  consisted  of  g-old  and  silver 
chains  and  crosses,  bracelets  of  gt>Id,  silver,  or  ivory, 
golden  am]  jewelled  belts,  strings  of  amber  or  other 
beads,  rings,  bronclies,  buckles,  &c.  elaborately 
wrought.  Tlie  metal  articles  were  sometimes 
beautifully  enamelled.'"  A  jewel  of  gold,  ena- 
melled and  circitniscribed  "  itlfred  me  haet  ge- 
wercan  "  (Alfred  ordered  me  to  be  made),  was  found 
in   the  Isle  of  Athelney,  whither  that   monarch 

"  Bede,  p.  297.  "  Anglia  Sacra,  toI.  ii.  '•  De  Virgi- 
nitate. 

"  Gull.  Pictaveosifi.  p.  Sll ;  Gesta  Golielmi  Ducds,  apad 
Duchene. 

"I  "  Chnrlptnagnc  on  stale  occasions  wore  a  jt^wflled  di- 
adem ;  n  tunic  mterwoT«i  with  gold ;  n  mantle  fiisiencd 
irith  a  brooch  of  Rold  ;  his  shoes  -wktv  adorned  with  gums ; 
his  l>fU  was  of  gokl  or  silver;  aud  the  hilt  of  hi&  sword 
composed  of  gold  and  prucious  stoues."  Kgiuhart.  Vid© 
alKO  Adhclm,  William  of  Malm&Imr}',  Dugdale,  Uickcs,  &c. 
fur  DOtices  of  Saxoo  jewellery  aad  oniameiita. 
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Tettrwl  on  tlic  invaaioti  of  Godriin.  It  is  now  in 
the  Asliiiiolean  Museum,  ami  i^  engravod  here  (from 
a  print  in  the  pussessiun  of  Sir  Henrj'  EIUa).  No 
doubt  is  entertained  of  its  authetiticity,  though 
various  opinions  exist  respecting  the  article  itaelf. 
If  himg  round  the  neck, the  figurewould  be  reversed. 
Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  top  of  a  souUi 
staff  ur  sceptre ; 
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ring  of  King  Athelwulf,  Alfred's  father,  is  in 
the  British  Museum  and  lian  been  engraved  by  Mr. 
Sbaw  in  his  '  Dresses  and  Decorations  of  the  Middle 
Ages.* 

That  most  widely  diffused  perhaps  of  all  barbaric 
customs— the  praclice  of  talooiug  or  pnncfuring 
e  *kin,  declared  by  (he  oldest  liistoriaii  extant  t4i 
fcve  existed  amon^t  tite  Scythians  andThracViu^, 
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and  still  at  this  day  considered'  a  badge  of  < 
or  nobility  amongst  tlift  savages  of  t!ie  South  Pa 
was  not  unknown  or  unadinired  by  the  Saxons. 
Whether  it  was  a  national  one  originally,  or  adopted 
in  imitation  of  the  Britons,  we  have  no  mode  of 
atwertaining ;  but  that  they  pmcti^^d  it  in  the 
eighth  century  is  proved  by  a  law  having  been 
passed  against  it,  a.d.  785. '"  Tet  as  late  as  the 
Nornmn  Conquest  wc  find  included  in  the  list  uf 
prevailing  English  vicea  that  of  puncturing  designs 
upon  the  skin,"  by  which  it  appears  that  Fashion 
was,  as  usiual,  ton  stnjng  for  the  legislature. 

Long  hair  was  the  distinguif^hing  characteristic 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes.*'  It  was  a  mark  of  the 
highest  rank  amongst  the  Franks,  none  of  whom, 
but  the  first  nobilify  nnil  princes  of  the  bloorl,  were 
permitted  to  wear  it  inflowing  ringlets,'*  an  express 
law  commanding  the  people  to  cut  their  hair  close 
round  the  middle  of  tlie  forehead."  The  beard 
was  also  held  by  them  in  the  greatest  reverence, 
and  to  touch  it  stood  in  lieu  of  a  solentn  oath.'* 
Amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  law  made  uo  invi- 
diotjs  distinctions ;  but  the  clergy  preached  for  cen- 
turies against  the  sinfulness  of  long  hair,  whichseems 
most  perversely  to  have  grown  the  Jaster  for  the 

'»  Wilkins's  Concilia,  torn.  i. 

•"  Malmsbary,  De  GestJs  Rcgum  Anglise,  lib.  iH.     . 

«'  Tacitus,  De  Morib.  Genu. 

••  Aftathios,  lib.  i. ;  Gregory  of  Tours,  lib.  vi. 

**  Ad  fhintcm  mediant  ctrcumtonsos.    Jus  CapillitJt. 

**  AinuuD.  tib.  i.  cap.  4. 
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prohibition.  In  the  illuminations  it  ap[>ears  not 
ungracffiiUy  worn,  bciug  parted  ou  tlie  foreliend, 
and  sufTcred  to  fiill  naturally  dovn  the  Blioulders : 
the  beard  is  ample,  and  generally  forked,  and  the 
character  of  the  fate  immeiiuitely  designates  the 
age  wherein  the  early  portraits  of  Christ,  which 
have  been  reverentiy  copied  to  the  present  day, 
were  originally  fabricated.** 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  tliat  the  hair  and 
beard  in  the  majority  of  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  are 
painted  blue.  lu  representations  uf  old  men  this 
might  be  considered  only  to  indicate  grey  hair; 
but  even  the  flowing  locks  of  Eve  are  painted  blue 
in  one  MS.,  and  the  heads  of  youth  and  age  exhibit 
the  same  cerulean  tint.  Sirutt  says,  '^  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  arts  of  sorae  kind  were 
practised  at  this  period  to  adoni  the  hair,  but 
whether  it  wa^  done  by  tinging  or  dyeing  it  with 
liquids  prepared  for  that  purpose,  according  to  the 
ancient  t^stern  custom,  or  by  powders  of  diff'ereut 
hues  cast  into  it,  agreeable  to  tiie  modern  practice, 
I  shall  not  presume  to  determine."*"     Wc  may  add 

o  The  Anglo-Saxoa  dress  both  male  imd  female,  has  in- 
deed beeo  haudcd  down  to  us  by  tliupainU-i-a  of  scriptural 
nibjectfi.  who  took  of  course  for  tlieir  iiKxk-ls  the  effi^k-s  of 
the  Apostles  aiid  Saiut»  aft  designed  b^  the  iiionIt»  in  the 
early  agfs  of  Christianity.  Compan;  for  inetauce  the  usnal 
rcprvseutatioDBof  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  iht*  feniQle  figures, 
page  47,  or  any  others  in  the  Saxon  or  I'arly  Norman  MSS. 

•*  Dress  aud  Habits  of  the  I'eopk  of  Eagland,  vol.  i.  p.  77. 
The  hair  beiug  jxiinti'd  t^uineliinui  ^vr^vi  oiid  tirunyt-  \s  in 
fbToor  of  bis  arguuitiut,  Lut  such  iii6tau{t;s  are  vt^ry  rare, 
'  have  arib«u  from  ihc  idlcuvxs  uf  Uie  illuuiluaior. 
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that,  if  it  w«T  a  fasliiou,  we  trust  llieiR  is  no  chance 
of  its  revival,  though  we  will  nut  attirin  that  a 
generation  whose  fathers  si  ill  wear  powder  are 
justified  in  condemning  in  their  remoter  ancestors 
the  use  of  powder-blue. 


Tkt  milituy  bkbils  of  At  AoBlo-Sntnu. 

Pigii,  n  «n<l  J,  from  Cn*n<Iln«.'H,  Iv. ;  r,  fVom  TIiirMaii  MS.  603  ;  rf,  from 
SrnfKllclfonftl  o^^t.l:thplwolll. 

who  danVd  it  perlup*,  with  thp  nearest  colour  at  hand- 
7^<*  custom  of  wnsliing  the  hair  wiih  a  lixirintn  made  of 
chalk,  in  order  to  render  it  redder,  was  practised  liy  thu 
Gauls,  and  the  Artibs  dye  their  beards  with  henna,  after  the 
example  set  them  by  iheir  prophet  Mahiuood  aud  his  buc- 
ceiuHir  Abu-Ik'kr:  but  io  siugniar  a  faiihiuu  as  staining  the 
hair  blue  or  green  coubl  scarcely  hare  escaped  the  monkish 
censors,  who  are  m  wveiv  npou  the  nnniitt«i  foUiM  of  thvir 
time,  bad  it  exiMetl  to  snch  an  extent  af  the  iUuminntioM 
would  seem  to  luiply.  It  occarv  olsoio  MSS.  of  the  time  of 
E«lward  I. 
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diflerefl  In  no  very  great  degree  from  the  civil,  in 
the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  times. 

Tlie  Saxons  were  ull  soldiers,  lis  their  successors 
the  Danes  were  all  sailors.      The  addition   of  a 
sword  or  a  spear,  a  shield,  and  fomptimcst,  but  not 
invariably,  a  helmet,  was  only  wanting  to  make 
them  aa  ready  for  the  fray  as  for  the  ftfoal.     We 
should  rather  say  the  shield  only  had  to  be  assumed, 
for  llie  spear  or  llio  sword  was  the  usual  companion 
of  a  peaceful  walk,  and  to  go  unannetl  was  enjoined 
in  the  ancient  canon^i  as  a  severe  jieiianee."      The 
short  linen   tunic  was  preferred  lo  all  other  vest- 
ments, as  ilie  one  in  whicli  they  could  most  freely 
wield   their  weapon»,**  and  the  only  ailditlon  to  it 
appears  to  have    been  a  border  of  metal   to  the 
collar,  whicii    acte<i   as   a    {>ec(ural,  and    is   most 
jirobably  alluded   to   under   the   name  of  broest- 
6<rdf«orAf'oe*^6«)r(7,breast-defcnceor  breast-guard. 
But    though    this   remained,  during  the  wliole 
Ajiglo-Sa.\on   era.   their  general  habit  in  war  as 
well  as  in  peace,  they  were  not  unacquainted  with 
defensive  body  amiour,  as  we  have  already  proved 
on  the  evidence  of  Anenrin  ;   and  the  enigma  of 
Adhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  who  died  in  709^ 
proves  that  as  early  aa  the  eighth  century  they 
were  familiar  with  the  byrne,  or  tunic  of  rings, 

■7  CrmoDes  Hati  mh  Edgaro. 

*K  Alcuiuus,  lib.  dc  Offic-  Divin.     Al<»itu  wrote  m  Uui 
tightb  century. 
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derived  from  the  PhrygiaiiS,  and  Latinized  indis- 
criminately with  other  armour  lorica. 

"I  was  produced,"  runs  the  enigma,  "in  the 
cold  boweU  of  the  dewy  earth,  and  not  made  from 
the  rougli  fleeces  of  wool  ;  iiu  woofs  drew  me,  nor 
Bt  my  birth  did  the  tremulous  threads  resound  ; 
the  yellow  down  of  silkworms  formed  me  not ;  I 
passed  not  tlirough  the  shuttle,  neither  was  I 
stricken  with  the  wool-comb ;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
in  common  discourse  I  am  called  a  garment ;  I  fear 
not  the  darts  taken  from  tlie  long  quivei*s."*" 

The  ringed  byrne  13  not,  however,  of  frequent 
appearance  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  illuminations,  but 
in  the  poems  of  the  tenth  century  we  hear  of*  the 
shining  iron  rings,"  the  "  battle-mail  by  hard  hand:) 
well  locked,"  the  "mailed  host  of  weaponed  men," 
and  "  tlie  grey  vestments  of  war."  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  tliat  it  did  not  become  general  till  the 
continual  descents  of  the  heavily-armed  Danes 
compelletl  llie  Saxons  to  assume  defences  equal  to 
those  of  tiieir  euemies. 

Coverings  for  the  head  are  exceedingly  rare  in 
paintings  representing  peaceful  occupations,  but  in 
battles  we  perceive  Iherhrygian-shaped  cap  before 
mentionc^d,  apparently  made  of  leather,  and  some- 
times bound  and  bordered  with  metal.  The  '*  lea- 
ther helme"  is  continually  mentioned  by  Saxon 
writers,  as  is  also  thefellen  hat,  the  felt  or  woollen 

B  Aldholtnt    jlilnigni&tQni,  headed   "Dc   Lorica."      MS. 
Jtojal,  marked  15,  A.  l(j. 
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liat,  which  is  the  same  sort  of  cap  made  of  those 
materials*  as  the  term  camb  on  kattCf  or  camb  on 
heime,  is  clearly  explained  by  the  serrated  outline 
occasionally  forming  the  comb  or  crest  of  these 
Phrygian -looking  head 'piecea."  A  cap  or  helmet, 
completely  cuuicai  and  M-ilhutit  ornament,  occurs 
some  I^ISS.,  and  appears  from  its  Rhufw  the 
ediate  predecessor  of  the  nasal  helmet  of  the 
Seventh  century. 

Tiie  Anglo-Saxon  shields  were  oval  and  convex, 
with  a  peculiarly -shupeil  iron  umbo  or  boss.  They 
were  gilt  or  painted  in  circles,  but  the  ground  was 
generally  white,  and  they  were  held  at  arm's  length 
iuactiuu,  like  tliose  of  the  Britons.  Some  of  them 
were  laree  enough  to  cover  nearly  the  whole  figure, 
hut  we  not  only  Bee,  but  also  read  of*'  little  shield:^ " 
and**  lesser  shields,"  as  well  as  of '*  the  tai^an  " 
or  target."  The  body  of  the  shield  was  made  of 
leather,  and  the  rim  as  well  as  the  boss  was  of  iroDj 
either  painted  or  gilt. 

Their  weajjons  were  all  formed  of  iron,  and  con- 
sisted of  long  broad  swords  double-edged,  daggers, 
JHvelins,  and  long  spears,  some  of  which  were  barbed 
and  otiiers  broad  and  leaf-sitaped.  Tliey  liad  also 
axes  with  long  handles  which  they  called  billif,  and 
which  continued  in  use  almost  to  our  time,  and  the 

10  Hartt  ftignifie*  merely  a  covering  for  tlie  heail,  nnd 
indicnU?8  ai*  such  pcirticular  funn  a»  our  modem  nssociutiona 
are  likely  to  conjure  up  for  it.  'ITie  ifoi-il  used  by  the  Latin 
writers  of  the  time  is  pUeus. 

"I  Will  of  EtheUtaa,  soa  of  Etheir«d  II.,  dated  1015. 


cIoiib1«-axe  or  fjipennis  (ftey-bill).     Tradition 
attributed  to  the  Saxons  a  curveil  sword  and  dag- 
ger,** called  tbe  long  aeax  and  tlie  hand  seax^  from 
the  use  of  which  it  has  been  supposed  they  derived 
their  name  ;  while,  however,  there  is  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  Scythie  tribe,  called  Sacassani  and 
Sa?ioncs,  as  early  as  the  days  of  Cyrus,  there  is 
little  reason  to  seek  further  far  the  origin  of  the  na- 
tional name."*     Our  business  is  with  the  national 
weapon.     The  command  of  the  Saxon  leader,  pre- 
vious to  the  celebrated  massacre  of  the  Britons  at 
the  festal  board,  as  related  by  Nennius,  '■^  Nivied 
cure  seaxi's" — *'  Take  your  seaxeSy'  they  having 
concealed  them  about  their  persons,  '^vouid  ^  far 
to  prove  them  short  sworda  or  daggers,  but  for  one 
unfortunate   circumstance :  there   is     no    positive 
proof  of  the  massacre  irself  I     The  venerable  Bede 
tells  us  that  Edwin,  King-  of  Norihumbriu,  nar- 
rowly escaped  an  assassin  sent   by  Cwichelm,  King 
of  Wessex,  A.o.  625,  vrho  entered  the  unsuspecting 
monarch's  presence  armed  with  a   poisoned  two- 
edged  sica ;  and,  while    pretending  to  deliver  a 
message  from  his  sovereign,  matiea  blow  at  Kdvrin, 
who  was  oH'his  guard  and  defenceless.      Lilla,  an 
attendant  thegn,  saw  the  kin^'^  danger,  but  had  no 
shield.     "With  a  nohle  devotion  he  fluug  himself 

*■  A  short  carved  ttworxl  withont  a  hilt  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Daciaus  iu  tht  combats  sculptured  on  tbcTrnjaa 
colarnn. 

■■  Vide  Turner's  Hist.  Aug.  Suxons,  vul.  i.  p.  115,  where 
this  subject  is  adimral>ly  discu&eed. 


between  the  assassin  and  his  inlended  victin 
receiTcd  thu  wcaptui  in  hia  own  botly.  The  thrust 
was  given  wilh  such  good  will  tliat  the  sica  went 
through  the  royal  ihegn,  and  slightly  wounded  Ed- 
win. The  assassiu  was  cut  to  pieces  bv  the  atten- 
tbuits,  but  not  before  he  had  stabbed  another  knight 
with  the  weapon  he  had  uiiliHmwu  from  the 
botiy  of  Lilla.  The  word  sica  ia  in  King  Alfred's 
Auglo-Saxon  Version  translated  geax,  and  has  been 
rendered  "  a  da^fger"  by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  and 
**  a  sword  "  by  Mr.  Palgrave.**  It  may  have  been 
cither,  and  must  have  been  used  for  cutting  as  well 
as  thrusting,  from  the  expression  "  two-edged  ;"  but 
whether  crooke<l  or  straight  does  not  appear  from 
this  story.  If  a  dagger,  it  must,  however,  have  been 
a  tolerably  long  one  to  have  gone  through  one 
man's  bofly  and  wountled  another.  The  Saxon 
swords,  in  all  the  illuniiiialiouu  we  liave  inspected, 
are  long,  broad,  and  straighr,  as  we  have  already  de- 
Bcribed  them,  and  perfectly  corresponding  with  those 
found  in  the  earliest  tumuli. 

Robert  "Wace,  the  Norman  poet,  of  wliom  more 
hereafter^  mentions  the  gisarme  as  an  exceedingly 
destructive  weapon  u<ied  by  the  Saxons  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings ;  but  by  the  gisarme  lie  evidently  meana 
the  byl,  to  which  he  gives  a  Norman  name."* 

"  Hist,  of  Enp.  vol.  i.  p.  fi3. 

■3  A  fiiafl',  with  curvwl  lateral  blades,  U  engpftred  in  the 
followiujr  page,  from  a  Harleian  MS,  of  the  cleTeoth 
century,  murked  «03.  It  appears  to  W  a  variety  of  llie  bill 
hook  and  th«  prototype  ol  thti  OiBarmef  the  Falcastnun, 
Mid  similar  veapoas. 
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Spurs  appear  iri  tlie  Saxon  illuminations.  They 
have  no  rowels,  but  aeiniple  point  like  a  gond^  ami 
were  therefore  called  pryck  spurs,  and  the  goad 
ilsclf  the  Kpur  sjieare  (vide  fig.  rf,  p.  2f)),  They 
were  fadteued  with  luathersi  nearly  as  at  present. 


Z^ 


Tr-<Li> 


Anglo-Sunn  mantle,  c»pii,  and  ^vapont. 
llArlelnn  MS.  603  ;  Cmtton,  Jtintue,  xi. ;  Claudius,  \:  iT.,  Sec. 
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of  all  ranks  wore  long  loose  garmenU  reaching 

the  ground,  distinguished  in  variousi  documents  by 

the  names  of  the  tiiuic,  the  gutmn  or  gown,  the 

eyri/e  or  kirtlCf  and  the  iiiautle.     The  first  and  la«t 
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articles  dv^cribe  themselves;  but  the  terms  gown 
aixi  kirtle  liave  caust^il  much  disputation  from  the 
capricious  appllcatiun  of  tlit-m  to  different  parta  of 
dresii.  The  Urilisli  goivn,  Latinized  ganmicum  by 
Vm;o,  we  have  alreaily  seen  moa  a  ^hort  itimo  with 


I 


A  n|;)a<.Saxua  Pfm&Ici. 

fig. «,  Ethcldrytha, «  ptinceaa  of  Eut  A  iiKlia,  frum  llifl  DoniNlktionA]  ot 

fl(    Etb«lw6ld. 

P^  h.    Tnm  Abbot  Eirnoth'*  Nwk  of  Pnyen.  lUri.  H3.  SMS. 

sleeres  reaching  only  to  the  elbows,  and  worn  over 

the  long  tunic.     And  that  llie  Saxon  giinna  was 

sometimes  sliort,  we  have  the  uuLhoriiy  of  a  Bishop 

of  Winchester,  who  sends  as  a  preaeni  *'a  short 

^tnna  »ewed  in  our  manner."^     Now  there  is  also 

"  16  Ma^.  Hib.  p,  82.  A  gown  is  bIro  menrioned  made 
of  ottvr'E  tkm,  which  ehovs  it  to  bare  be«n  bd  vxurior  gar- 
ment, p.  88. 


antliority  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  similar  descrip- 
tion of  vestment  wns  called  a  kirtle.*^  No  short 
tunics  are,  however,  visible  in  Saxon  illuminations, 
and  we  must  therefore  presume  the  g^nna  or  gown 
generally  means  the  long  full  robe,  with  loose 
sleeves,  worn  over  the  tunic;  and  the  kirtle,  an 
inner  garment,  at  thia  period,  as  we  find  it  men- 
tioned in  the  will  of  Wynflceda  among  *'  other 
linen  webb,"  and  in  one  place  described  as  white. 
The  sleeves  of  the  tunic,  reaching- in  close  rolls  to 
the  wrist,  tike  Uiose  of  the  meu,  are  generally  con- 
fined there  by  a  bracelet,  or  terminate  with  a  rich 
border,  and  the  mantle  hangs  down  before  and  be- 
hind, covering  the  whole  figure,  except  when  looped 
up  b;-  the  lifted  arms,  when  it  forans  a  point  or 
festoon  in  front  like  the  ancient  chasuble  of  the 
priesthood."  The  head-dress  of  all  classes  is  a 
veil  or  long  piece  of  linen  or  silk  wrapped  round 
the  head  and  neck.  This  part  of  their  attire  is  ex- 
ceedingly unbecoming  in  the  illuminations,  in  a 
great  measure  probably  from  want  of  skill  in  the 
artist ;  for  no  doubt  ii  was  capable  of  as  graceful 

"  Therery  name  implii?s  a  fihcvrt  garmont.  In  the  Ice- 
landic Gong"  of  Thryni  we  have  th«  hne,  "  a  maiden  kirtle 
hnng  to  hiB  knees."  In  the  MS.  copy  of  Pierc-e  Plonghman's 
Cre^  fHnrleian,  237G),  the  priests  'are  said  to  have  ''cat 
tbeir  cotes  and  made  them  into  cartells"  (\he  printed  editioa 
reads  cimrte pies');  uud  iu  a  romance  called  llie  Chevalier 
Assigne  {MS.  Cotton.  Caligula,  a.  2)  a  cbild  iaquires, 
"  What  heavy  kyrtell  is  this  with  holes  kd  tliycke  ?"  and  he 
ia  told  it  is  "  a»  haubcrke"  (\,  e.  coat  of  mail^,  vrhich  seldom 
reached  even  to  the  knee. 

"  Vide  page  hi  (note). 
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an  arrangement  as  the  Spanish  mantilla.  The  Soxan 
name  for  it  apfiears  to  have  been  heafode*  ragel 
(head-rail), or  wtrf/es,  lierivetl  from  the  verb  wtij'an, 
to  cover;  but  thu  head-gear  was  seldom  worn  ex- 
cept when  abroad,  as  the  hair  itself  was  cherished 
and  ornamented  with  as  much  attention  as  in  mo- 
dern times.  The  wife  describnl  l)y  Adhelni,  Bishop 
of  Sherborne,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth  centurj',  ia 
particularly  mentioned  as  having^  her  twisted  locks 
delicately  curled  by  the  iron  of  those  adorning 
her  ;*  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  *  Judith,' 
the  lieroine  is  called  ''  the  maid  of  the  Creator,  with 
twisted  locks."**  As  we  find  it  amongst  tlie  Franks 
and  Normaus  platted  in  long  tails,  it  may  have 
been  Mmilarly  worn  by  the  Anglo-Saxons;  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  figure  of  Eve,  who  is 
represented  in  most  illuminateil  MSS.  with  her 
bur  dislievelled  and  hanging  about  her  almo^it  to 
her  luiees,  we  have  met  with  no  female  entirely  di- 
vested of  her  head-rail. 

Golden  head-bauds^  half  circles  of  gold,  neck- 
bands, and  bracelets,  are  continually  nienlioned  in 
Anglo-Saxon  wills  and  iuventories.  The  head- 
band was  sometimes  worn  over  the  veil  or  head- 
clotfa.  Amongst  other  female  ornaments,  we  read 
of  earrings,  golden  vermiculated  necklaces,  a  neck 
cross  and  a  golden  fly  beautifully  ornamented  with 
precious  stones.*^ 


"*  Dg  ^'i^g^nltato,  p.  ."H)?.    "  Frag.  Jiithth,  edit.  Thmiitc. 
*'  Dugibte'sMoDasticon,  p.  240-363,  uid  Stnitt  aud  Tut- 
Qcr,  pncsiii]. 


Hose  or  socca  were  most  probably  worn  by  fe- 
males as  well  as  by  men,  bat  the  gown  or  tunic 
invariably  conceals  them.  As  much  of  the  shoes 
as  is  visible  is  generally  painted  black.  lu  ^bape 
they  appear  similar  lo  those  of  the  men. 

Gloves  do  not  appear  to  have  been  worn  by 
cither  sex  before  the  eleventh  century."  In  some 
instani!es  the  loose  sleeves  uf  the  ^uwii  supply  their 
plane  by  being-  brought  over  the  hand  ;  in  others 
the  mantle  is  made  to  answer  the  same  purpose  j 
but  one  of  the  female  fij^-ures  copied  for  the  heading 
of  this  section  has  something  very  likeag-love  upon 
the  left  hand.  It  has  a  thumb,  but  no  separate 
fingers,  and  is  painted  blue  in  the  miniature,  which 
is  uf  the  «Ioso  uf  the  tenth  centur}' :  a  curious  pair 
of  similar  mufflers,  for  we  can  scarcely  call  them 
by  any  otlier  name,  occurs  in  a  MS.  about  a  cea- 
tury  later.  Vide  Anglo-Norman  Ladies.  Chap.  5.* 

Cloth,  silk,  and  lineu  were  of  course  the  prin- 
cipal materials  of  which  their  dresses  were  made; 
and  red,  blue,  and  green  sftem  to  have  been  the 
prevailing  colours  with  both  sexes.  Very  little 
white  is  observed  in  female  apparel.     The  head- 

^  At  the  close  of  the  tenth  or  begioDiug  of  the  elerCDth 
century,  five  pair  of  glovt^s  iitaJe  ii  considtrraWe  part  of  the 
duty  paid  to  Ethelred  II.  by  a  society  of  German  nierchflnts 
for  ihe  protection  of  their  trade.  Leges  Ethel  redi,  apud 
Broinptoti ;  and  <]uoied  with  (jreat  propriety  by  Mr.  Strutt 
in  proof  of  their  cxoL-ssivc  rarf  ty.  Dress  and  HubiLii,  voL  i. 
p.  49. 

*"  These  6gures  Beem  to  bare  esiapt'd  Mr.  Strati's  notice, 
though  be  bit  inspected  both  MSH,  and  drawn  much  (rom 
t/iG  latter. 


dress  is  altvays  colourwi.  Inflimtiniis  of  embroidery 
arc  visible  in  some  illuinitmtiuus.  The  patterns 
are  generally  rings,  flowers,  and  ipnogs.  The 
standing  Bgtire  in  page  47  represents  Ktheldrytlia, 
a  princess  of  East  Anglia,  and  is  copied  from  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  splendid  Beuediclional  of 
the  tenth  century.  The  dress  is  suniptncus,  con- 
siiiLing  of  an  embroidered  scarlet  mantle  over  a 
tunic  or  gown  of  g*>ld  tissue,  or  cloih  of  gold. 
The  veil  and  ehoes  are  alno  of  the  latter  costly 
material,  and  yet  she  is  repreitented  as  a  sainted 
abbess.  The  conventual  dress  indeed  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  era  ditfered  in  nowue  from  the 
general  female  habit,  and  Bishop  Adhelm  intimates 
that  the  dress  of  royal  Anglo-Saxon  nuns  iu 
his  time  was  frequently  gorgeous. 


THE  CLEROT 

were  also  undistingni»liable  from  the  laity  except 

by  the   toii-sure,**  or  when   actually  officiating   at 

the  altar  ;  and  their  inclination  to  the  pomps  and 

vanities  of  the  world  is  obvious  from  the  order 

promulgated     in   785,  forbidding    thorn    to  wear 

the  tinctured  colours  of  India,   or  precious  gar- 

**  And  thia  they  endoavmired  to  liid«  b;  letting  the  hair 
grow  so  an  to  fait  owr  it,  notwitligtaDiliii^  thnir  thnndcm 
o^inst  ihe  Uily;  for  on  article  interdicting  the  prtctice 
appears  in  JohnttUD's  Cunons  sub  anno  QGo,  c.  47.  tif-arUa 
Wfre  tbrbiddfn  only  to  the  inferior  t-lcrpy  by  the  ancient 
ecclobiafitical  laws,  and  "  dans  uu  L-oncile  teuu  H  Liiuoges  en 
lU^l,  ou  declara  qu'uii  pretre  pouvait  ae  raser  uu  gardcr  ta 
larbe  ^  tuIuuCc."     Leuuir.  Mgiimneus  Frau^is. 
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mcDUi;**  aud  Boniface,  the  Anglo-Saxon  mission- 
ary, in  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
inveii^Iis  aguiiist  the  luxuries  uf  dress,  and  declares 
tliose  garments  that  are  adorned  with  very  broad 
studs  and  images  of  worms  announce  the  coming  of 
Anti-Christ.*' 

In  tlie  same  spirit,  at  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe, 
the  nuns  were  exhorted  to  pass  their  lime  rather 
in  reading  books  and  singing  hymns  than  in  wear- 
iug  and  working  garments  of  empty  pride  in 
diversifi(!d  eolours.*"  The  official  ecclesiastica.1 
habits  will  be  best  understood  by  a  glance  at  the 
engravings.  The  mitre,  it  will  be  perceived,  formed 
as  yet  no  part  of  the  episcopal  costume.  Its  iirgt 
appearance  in  the  Latin  cinirch  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  *' 

*"  Spelm.  Concil.  p.  234.  **  Ibid.  p.  241. 

«7  Ihid.  p.  256. 

*»  Some  difficulty  exists  in  detailrag  the  episcopal  dress; 
but  ihi*  ppiiioipal  articles  were  the  alb  or  white  undcr-tunic; 
the  dalmaiii-'a,  .in  upper  rohe  ;  the  stoh;,  sin  emhrinUtTC-d  liatid 
or  scarf  Koing  round  the  neck,  the  two  ends  hanging  down 
before  i  the  chasuble,  which  covered  the  whole  persiMi  ex- 
cept when  liftt-d  up  by  thi?  arms,  aud  afterwards  opened  at 
the  sides  and  cut  id  front  go  as  to  preserve  its  anginal 
pointed  appearauce  whea  the  arms  were  raised ;  and  the 
paliium  or  pall,  au  orDameuLtU  collar  or  searf  which  a 
mttrftpolifsiii  or  arclitHshop  was  Invested  with,  or  received 
from  the  Pope,  on  his  nomination  to  the  sen.  Gregory  the 
Great  tiostowed  the  pallium  od  St.  Augnstin,  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  he  wears  it  embroidered  with 
crosses  over  the  chasuble  iu  Che  foUowiug  engraving.  It  may 
be  as  well  to  remark  at  the  same  liniti,  that  liie  crosier  or 
cross  was  can-ied  by  the  archbishop,  and  tlie  pastoral  staff, 
Diadt'  like  the  shepherd's  crook,  and  iuiprojierly  called  the 
crvn'ier,  liy  the  bishop.     Vide  Bacoo's  New  Athiutts. 
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hand ;  and  Abbot  Elfnoth  (wbo  died  a.i>.  980) 
presenting  his  book  of  prayers  to  St.  Augustin,  the 
founder  of  his  monastery  at  Canterbury,  from  the 
frontispiece  of  the  book  itself,  preserved  in  the 
Harleian  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
marked  2908. 

MOCBNINO    habiliments' 

are  not  discoverable  in  Anglo-Saxon  illuminations. 
Representafions  of  burials  continually  occur,  but 
the  mourners  or  attendants  are  not  clothed  in  any 
particular  &shion  or  colour.  "  Widow's  garments  " 
are  mentioned  in  Saxon  records,  according  to 
Strutt,  but  no  account  is  given  of  their  distin- 
guishing character." 

*»  Vide  Stnitt*s  Dress  and  Habits,  vol.  i,  cap.  5. 


Caniiti>  nwl  bis  qUM-n   Al^grT*',  from  »  MH.  Ht^gbAvT  of  llydi>  Abbey 

T'lTtiirfly  in  I  tin  pcBMymcn  orTtioniM  Antli-,  tj>q.,  Mnd  ■■ni^'ravoi]  in  t)»* 
flnt  Y<.)lunii!iir,Htriill'ii  Himlu  Aiii;k1  r.yiiKii  llt^in^'  «-\awvi*ly  riulv 
In  tbe  ofiylaal,  Uivy  Iiava  \tem  pot  Intu  better  dmwini;. 

For  the  costume  of  tlie  Banes,  from  the  time  of 
their  first  descent  upon  the  English  coast  to  the 
establishment  of  their  domioioQ  in  tlie  island  by 
Canute  tlie  Great,  we  have  but  little  authority  aa 
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which  wc  can  depend,*  but  t)iat  little  enables  ua 
to  ascertaiD  that  in  many  respects  it  re.s«iiib]ed 
that  of  their  Scythian  kindi-ed  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Indeed,  Mr.  StruU  shrewdly  enough  remarks, 
tliat  the  silence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers  on  the 
subject,  Mhile  they  are  piirticularly  ditfuse  in  the 
description  of  the  dress  of  their  own  country-men, 
is  corroborative  of  such  similarity.  It  would 
appear,  however,  from  various  [)aj;sages  in  tlie 
Welsh  chronicles  and  the  old  Danish  ballads,  that 
the  favourite  if  not  the  general  colour  of  tiie  ancient 
Dani»li  dress  was  black.*  Caradoc  of  Llaiicarvan 
repeatedly  calls  them  *'the  black  Danes."  The 
chronicle?  continually  allude  to  them  by  the  name 
of  the*' black  army."  In  the  Danish  ballad  of 
*  Child  Dyriiig' he  is  represented  a.i  riding  even 
to  a  bridal  feast  in  "  black  seudel!,"'  and  black, 
bordered  with  red,  is  still  common  amongst  the 
nortliem   peasantry.     Black  amongst   the  Pagan 


*  The  illaTDtnations  prefixed  lo  r  copy  of  the  Gospels 
eapposed  to  hive  appertained  to  Canute,,  and  preserved  in 
the  Cotlcm  Library  (marked  Caligula.  A.  T).  do  not  belong' 
to  tlie  MS.,  and  were  probBbly  fxt-cuted  abtjut  the  iima  oC 
Rufus.  Mr.  Asdfl'fl  rcliqimry,  which  is  said  to  rcpreeeut 
the  murder  of  Theodore,  AbbiDt  of  Croyland.  hy  the  Daaet 
in  89n,  in,  ve  strongly  suspccTt,  of  thi*  age  o*'  Htiiry  II. 

"  The  DancB  heing  undoubttdly  of  Scytbic  origin,  it  ia  a 
curious  rircumfttance  that  we  should  find  Herodotus  meu- 
tioning  a  nation  bordering  on  S<^thia  who  wore  no  oth«r 
elothiag  than  hiack,  and  whom  he  therefore  calls  the 
Melanchloeninns. 

*  Silk.  Danish  Koempe-Vizer.  lIlustrBtious  of  Northern 
Antiquities,  4ta.  Edinb. 


Danes  bed  certainly  no  funeral  aiwociations  con* 
reeled  with  it.  Vic  have  already  noticed  the 
ftb»enc-e  of  black  in  rcpreseiitntionH  of  tSaxoii  burials, 
but  it  is  well  kuowii  thot  the  Danes  ncvcrmoiinu*<l  for 
the  death  of  evt>nthulr  neiirc»t  or  dearest  relations/ 
Biid  liiifl  cionibre  hue  may  have  been  their  nalioiial 
oolour,  thfir  filandard  being  a  raven.*  Arnold  of 
Lubfek  dettcrihes  the  M'hole  nation  nn  originally 
wearing  the  garments  of  sallurs,  as  befitted  raen 
who  lived  by  piracy  and  iubablled  the  sea  ;  but 
that,  in  procesit  of  lime,  tliey  beeiiine  wearers  of 
nearlet,  puiple,  and  fine  linen.*  It  18  probtible, 
therefore,  that  oii  their  eonversiuii  toChilKiianily 
they  CBfll  their  *'  'nighted  colour  ofi","  and  on  their 
establishment  in  England  endeavoured  to  outiibins 
ihe  Saxons ;  for  wc  are  told  that  '*  the  Danes 
were  efieminately  gay  in  their  dreRS,  eonihed  tht^ir 
hair  fiiiee  a  day.  bathed  oiiee  a  week,  and  often 
changed  their  aitir«  :  by  the^e  means  I  hey  pleased 
the  eyes  of  the  women,  and  freqtienlly  seduced  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  nobility,*'' 

A  Saxon  MS.  Register  of  Hyde  Abi>ey,  written 
during  the  reign  of  Canute,  contains  his  portrait 
and  that  of  his  queen   Alfgj  fe.     (Vide  engraving 

*  Adsm  of  Bremen  difitineily  memioni  this  facu  He 
flourithtd  ol)Out  1127,  and  iiiaj  b«  calhd.Mys  Mr.  tJbarou 
Tnriitr,  the  Slralxt  oi  the  Baltic.  IlisL  Kng.  voL  i.  p.  30, 
note. 

'  See  flccount  of  the  cclebralrd  Bsefha,  worked  by  Ubo*« 
ihn-e  sit-tt-re  in  cue  ncoittidr.  and  lakvD  by  Ctlon,  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  in  the  lime  or  Alfred.     Af>M-riufi.  iii  Vila  Alfr. 

*  Cliap.  S,  Tcr.  ]  I.       7  Johii  Walliiigturd,  upud  O^e 


at  the  head  of  tUls  chapter.)  Tlie  king-  is  in  A 
tiiiiin  and  mantle,  the.  latter  ornamented  with  conU 
or  ribbooB,  and  tasseU.  He  wears  shoes,  and 
stockiug-s  reaching  nearly  to  the  knees,  with  em- 
broidered tops.  The  dress  is  perfectly  Saxon. 
In  June,  1766,  some  workmen  repairing  Winchester 
Cathedral  difscovered  a  monument,  wherein  was 
contained  the  body  of  Canute.  It  was  remark- 
ably fresh,  had  a  wreath  or  circlet  round  the  head, 
and  several  other  ornaments,  such  as  gold  and 
silver  bands.  On  his  finger  was  a  ring,  in  whicii 
was  set  a  remarkably  fine  stone ;  and  in  one  of 
his  hands  was  a  silver  peimy.* 

The  materials  of  which  Uietr  habits  were  com- 
posed must  have  been  very  splendid.  The  corona- 
tion mantle  of  Harold  Harefoot,  given  to  the 
Abbey  of  Croyland,  was  of  silk,  embroidered  with 
flowers  of  gold.*  The  vestment  which  Canute  pre- 
sented to  the  same  abbey  was  of  silk,  endiroiderod 
with  golden  eagles;'"  and  the  rich  pall,  which  he 
ordere<i  to  be  laid  over  the  tomb  of  Edmund  Iron- 
side, was  embroidereil  with  *'  the  likeness  of  golden 
apples,  and  ornamenteil  with  pearls.'*  ^' 

Bracelets  of  massive  gold,  and  some  of  them  curi- 
ously wrought,  were  worn  by  all  persons  of  rank,  and 
always  buried  with  them.'*     The  Pagan  Danes  had. 


"  Seala  Chroo. 


■  Archeologia.  vol.  ill.  p.  890. 
•  Ingnlphns,  Hist.  Abb.  Croyl. 
'«  iDgulplius,  Hist.  Al)b.  Crojl. 
"  BarthoVuiiiSi  Jofaauncs  Xinmuth. 


deed,  a  sacred  ornament  of  this  kind  kept  ii{)oif 

altar  of  their  g<ids,  or  worn  round  Uie  ami  of 

the  pritwt,  an«l  by  uliich  tlieir  most  solemn  vows 

were  made  ;  tiMidr  common  oatlis  being,  **  by  the 

giioulder  of  iheir  hurse,"  or  "  by  the  e*lge  of  tiieir 

sword/*     Alfred,  liaving  gained  an  advantage  over 

the  Danes,  caused   them  to  swear  by  their  holy 

bnicelel,  whicfi  lliey  liud  never  done  before  to  the 

kuig  of  aiiy  nation.'" 

Of  rlieir  pride  in  their  long  hair,  and  the  care 

the)'  took  of  it,  we  have  several  iudtances  recorded. 

Harold  Harfagre,  i.  e.  Fair-locks,  who  derived  hii^ 

name  from  the  length  ami  beanty  of  his  luiir,  M'hioh 

is  said  tu  have  flowed  in  thick  ringlets  to  his  girdle.* 

and  to  have  been  like  golden  or  silken  threadf;,  made 

a  vow  to  his  mistress  to  neglect  Ins  precious  curlf< 

till  he  had  completed  the  conquest  of  Norway  for 

her  love ;  "  and  a  yonng  Danitih  warrior,  going  to 

bo  Iwheadftd,  begged  of  his  executioner  that  his  hair 

might  not  be  touched  by  a  slave  or  stained  with  hiff 

blood.'*     In  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  on  Beowolf, 

tjnention  U  made  of 

**  Till?  long-haired  one,  illu!(trirras  in  battle, 
The  bright  lord  «f  the  Danfs." 

>n  their  arrival  in  England  we  still  find  them  at- 
entive  to  these  Bowing  locks,  combing  them  once 

"  Asserius,  in  Vit.  Alfred,  and  Ethclwerd,  Hist,  lib,  iv. 
cap.  3. 

'*  Toifiios,  HifcL  Nor.  torn.  ji.  lib.  ]. 
'=>  Juuiswikitiga  isaga,  in  Bartiiolinus  de  Caus.  Contempt. 
_Mort,  lib.  i.  c.  fi. 
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ft  daif  ;  but  a  ft* w  years  afrci  wards  the  {h^hinn  of 
propping  uas  imported  fmiii  France,  as  ne shall  see 
in  the  ntxt  chapter,  and  the  portrait  of  Canute  neeirw 
to  have  been  ciruwii  afVer  that  change  took  place. 
The  Knyghtlitiga  Saga  deacribes  Canute's  liair  as 
proliiae. 

TUB    AHUOUn    OF    THE    ANGLO-DANES 

was  similar  to  that  nf  ihe  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  leiitb 
century.  By  the  lawa  of  Gula,  t^aid  to  have  been 
established  by  Hacon  the  Good,  ubo  died  in  963, 
WQ  find  that  any  puiu^esaor  of  six  marks,  besides  liia 
clothes,  was  required  to  furnish  himself  with  a  red 
•liield  of  twp  boards  in  tliickne:*^,  a  fpuar,  and  au  a\e 
or  a  sword.  He  who  was  uorih  twelve  marks  in 
xhlitiori  to  t]ie  above,  was  ordered  to  procure  a  Meel 
cap  (»lfil  hufti)  ;  Mhiki  he  who  had  ei{;hleeii  markja 
Vtys  obliged  tu  have  a  double  red  shield,  a  helmet, 
a  coat  of  mail  (brynin),  or  a  pan^ar,  that  is  to 
cay,  a  tunic  of  quiUcd  linen  or  cloth  (which  here- 
after we  shall  find  worn  by  the  Kormans  under  the 
name  of  a  gambeson),  and  nil  usual  military  wea- 
pons." In  the  hi>itory  of  this  f^ame  king,  who  was 
calleil  *'  Adelijte1u*w  FoBlra,"  from  having  been  edu- 
cated at  the  court  of  our  English  AthelRtan,  w6 
read  that  the  king  put  on  a  tunic  of  mail  (brynio), 
girded  round  him,  hid  sword  railed  quern  bit  (t.  «, 
miil^tnne-biter);  and  set  on    his  head    bis  gilded 

'"  Thorstens  Vikiags-Bont  Ssga,  with  Rccnhiclm's  notes, 
12mo.  Lips,  lesu,  CBp.  10,  p.  78. 
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met.  He  took  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  hung  hU 
shield  by  his  sMe."  So  alft>,  in  ilie  iiescri)>tiun  of 
the  battle  of  Stick  las  tad,  where  King  Olaf  of  Nor- 
way, called  the  Saint,  was  slain,  a.d.  1030,  th« 
monarch  is  said  to  have  worn  a  gi)ldcn  helmet,  a 
white  »hi«ld,  a  g^lden-hilted  and  exceedin«i^iy  sharp 
sworTl.aiidaturiicuf  ring-e<l  mail,  "  hringa  brj'nio,"" 
the  '*  ringed  byrnc  "  uf  the  Saxons.  The  Danish 
helmet,  like  the  Saxon,  had  the  nasal^  which  in 
Scandinavian  is  calletl  nef-biorg.'* 

Tlui  DdnUh  shieldH  were  of  two  sorts,  circular 
I  liinatijil ;  the  latt<:r  rising  in  ihc  centre  of  the 
fnner  curve,  ami  therefore  exnclly  reseinbtinK^  tlie 
Phrygian  or  Amazonian  pella."  That  they  were 
generally  pAinted  red  we  learn  froiu  the  laws  ot 
Gula  before  qui>led  ;  and  Giraldu.i  de  Harri,  who 
was  an  eyewitnes;*  of  the  transact  ions  of  the  ^'orth- 

<7  Heimskringlft,  L  1S5,  edit  Sehuuing, 

»  Ibid  ii   35:!. 

»•  Saga  Magn.  Rurf.  c.  U. 

"  Strutt,  Uorda  Angel  Cynan.  The  shicH  engraved 
there  it,  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  marked  Titwrius,  C  6, 
In  the  Cotton  collection-  ll  wok  not  {leculiur  to  the  Danes, 
tmt  carried,  apparency,  tiy  all  vho  fuuglit  with  Uie  liattle- 
axe.  The  ex|(res8iou  '•  mnony  sliielils'  occurs  in  die  Lod- 
brokn-ouido,  but  it  may  mwin  orlicular.  That  the  Scythians 
piimuea  tht*  CimmTians  into  Asia  Minor,  rix  or  seven  bun- 
drcd  yrarK before  Christ,  is  nRwrtdl  by  Ilcrodolnsand  Strabo ; 
and  the  tribes  that  afterwards  migrated  with  Odiu  towai-ds 
the  Baltic  might  have  adopted,  from  tht;ir  consanguioei,  the 
Phrygian  shitUI  as  well  as  the  Phrygian  cap  and  tunic  of 
rings.  In  the  Itoyal  Maseuui  at  Copuuhagen  is  an  ancient 
group  of  figures  cut  Out  of  tlu!  tooth  of  the  walrus,  in  which 
appears  a  king  on  hor^iehiiclt,  holding  a  crcsceot-shaped 
shield.    ArchKOlogia,  vol.  xxiv. 
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men  in  Ireland  in  the  next  century,  says,  **  the  Irish 
carrj-  roJ  sliieltU  in  iniitadou  of  the  Danes."  Per- 
soQd  of  di^titiction,  however,  ornamented  theirs  very 
highly  with  gilding  and  various  colours ;"  and 
though  regular  armorial  bearings  are  not  acknow- 
ledged earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, fanciful  devices  and  personal  insignia  were 
used  by  the  Homans  and  Ihe  Gauk,  and  crosses  were 
gilt  and  painted  on  the  white  Norwegian  shields  at 
the  commencement  of  the  eleventh,  accordingly  to 
a  MS.  quoted  bj-  Sperlingius,  describing  an  expedi- 
tion of  King  Olaf  the  Saint,  who  also  ordered  hia 
Boldiera  to  chalk  a  crosii  upon  their  helmets.  In 
Sceniund's  poetical  Edda  mention  is  made  of  a  red 
shield  with  a  golden  border;  and  the  encomiast  of 
Queen  Emma,  in  describing  Canute's  armament, 
speaks  of  tJie  glittering  eifulgeuce  of  the  shields 
suspended  on  the  sides  of  the  ships." 

"  Sir  F.  Madden  hus  collecteil  aU  the  liDOwn  authontles 
on  the  Huliject  in  an  inliTestingpiiper  in  the  Archacologia,  vol. 
Xx'tv,  lit;  rt-niarks  "The  usual  pigniiintfi  were  white  aJid 
red."  The  whitie  sbitld  was  the  distmctioii  of  the  nticUut 
Cimbri.  Vide  Plutarch,  n\  Mario;  Val.  Max.  lib.  ii.  c.  6, 
Th«  GotliB  of  nil  descriptions  seem  to  have  borne  them  ori- 
ginally wbiw,  and  ornamented  them  by  degrees  with  gold 
and  colours,  lu  the  poetical  I'Mda  (junnar,  onc>  of  the  Kccul> 
of  Germany  is  innde  tu  fay,  "  My  hulmi't  and  white  t;hield 
oome  ft-om  the  Hall  of  Kiui-b"  (a  Gaulish  chief  who  lived 
ill  tlic  si^th  ceutury).  The  Angkt- Saxon  shields  iu  die 
illuiuinutiooK  are  generally  white,  with  red  or  blue  bonlers 
and  cireli-B  painted  on  them,  but  we  find  uo  crosses  dciiictrd 
on  (hem  before  the  eleventh  eenturj' — a  fiict  whieh  liears  otit 
Spertitigiiu  in  his  conjecture  that  they  were  introduced  (in 
the  North  at  least)  by  Sl  Oluf,  &s  above  tucntioned. 

■■  Eucoui.  Eiuma%  up.  Du  Chetiue,  p.  \CS. 


Of  thp  splendour  sometimes  exhibited  in  (he  mili- 
tary aecoiitrements  of  this  period,  we  have  another 
instance  in  the  attempt  of  Earl  Goodwin  to  appease 
theang^erof  Uardicnnute.  Ue  presented  that  prince 
with  a  magnificent  vessel,  on  board  of  which  were 
eighty  soldiers,  armed  in  coats  of  gilded  ni&tl,  tlinr 
shields  embosse<J  willi  gold,  and  their  helmets 
richly  gilt.  Each  of  them  had  two  golden  bracelets 
on  either  ana,  weighing  sixteen  ounces.  The  hilts 
of  thpir  swords  were  also  of  the  same  precious 
metal,  and  every  man  had  a  Danish  axe  on  his  left. 
shoulder,  and  a  spear  in  his  right  hand." 

The  spear,  the  sword,  the  bow,  and  particularly 

he  double-bladed  axe,  were  their  oHen.sive  weapons. 

They  were  famous  for  (ho  use  of  the  last.      The 

"Welsh  bard  Gruffyd  ab  ISren-erlydd  speaks  of 

**  A  <lc?struclive  heai-j-  fleet 
Of  the  lueu  of  Lochlya  (Dcumark) 
Wilh  their  keeiMxlgu*!  Axt»." 

At  Scarpa- Skeria,"  says  the  dying  king,  Ki^nar 
Lodbroch,  "  cruelly  hacked  the  trenchant  battle- 
axe,"  "  To  shoot  well  with  the  bow  "  was  al.''o  a 
necessary  qualification  of  a  Danisii  warrior.  The 
iSaxoDs  had  totally  neglected  archery. 

We  have  little  or  no  authority  for  the 

ANGIXl-DAHISU  F£UALB  COSTUME, 

t>ut  can  scarcely  doubt  its  similarity  to  the  general 

*■  Florence    of  Worcester,  403;  MS.  Chrcm.  j    Cotton, 
LjTiberiuSf  B.  i.  aad  it. 


Iiabit  of  tlie  sex  in  llie  north  of  Europe  at  this 
period.  Camite'sqiicfnwfai-sllie  tunic,  Hie  mantle, 
the  veil,  and  either  ihe  diadem  or  the  lialfbend; 
but  ehe  was  the  wiiiow  of  Ethelnd,  and  daughter 
of  Kichard,  third  DukeofKormandy.  The  mantle, 
like  that  of  rbe  kiiiir,  has  cords  or  ribands,  with 
tassellnl  emift  nitanhcd  to  it.  In  the  po<>m  on  Boe- 
wolf,  the  foUowiitg  lines  appear  respecting^  the 
Queen  of  Deniitark  : — 

*'  Wulthpow  came  fhrth* 
The  q»<?*n  of  llrothpflT, 
Hititltul  of  titfi-  <ie«cvu^ 
Circled  vi'nh  {{old. 


She  the  qDceo,  circled  with  bracelets/' 

And  again— 

*'  Fncirclcd  -with  gold  slu'  weu^ 
The  qut«n  of  ihe  fref-likt-  piO[>IC| 
To  bit  by  her  lord." 

In  the  Danish  ballad  of  Tngefred  and  Gerdrune,'* 
nieiition  is  made  of  Iiigefred's  goltJen  girdle,  and 
she  lakes  a  gold  ring  from  her  arm  to  give  to  the 
pliy»iciiin. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  lo  remark,  on  closing 
tliis  chapter,  tliat  though  the  munurcli,  and  many 
of  his  nobles,  warriors,  and  domestics,  were  Danes, 
the  people  were  still  An)j;lo-Saxons ;  and  if  any 
difference  in  dre^did  exist  between  the  two  nations, 


**  Kicmpe-Vizer,  p.  Gfi2. 
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the  Banes  were  as  likely  to  adopt  the  feshiona  of 
their  new  country,  as  the  English  were  to  assume 
those  of  their  new  rulers.  The  researches  now 
making  by  the  learned  Professor  Worsaau  of  Co- 
penhagen, both  in  Ireland  and  Denmark,  are  likely 
to  throw  considerable  light  on  this  subject  and  fur- 
nish us  with  authentic  types  by  which  both  past 
and  future  discoveries  may  be  tested. 


Se«l  nf  Edw«rd  ilw  Confrwor. 


The  short  intcTTal  between  the  Danish  ami  Norman 
conquests,  during-  which  the  crown  of  England  re- 
verted to  tlie  Saxon  line,  furnishes  ub  with  only- 
two  anecdotes  of  costume  worth  re<^orriing.  The 
first  is  the  general  complaint  of  William  of  Malrus- 
bury,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor  the  English 
had  transformed   tlieniselveii  iuto  Frenciimeu  and 
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Normans,  adopting  not  only  their  strange  manner 
of  speech  and  behaviour,  but  also  the  ridiculous  and 
^tastic  feshioos  of  their  habits,  wearing  shorter 
tunics,  and  clipping  their  hair  and  shaving  their 
beards,  leaving,  however,  the  upper  lip  still  un- 
shorn.* They  were  also  guilty  of  puncturing  their 
skins,  and  loading  their  arms  with  golden  brace- 
lets.^ The  second  respects  a  change  ordered  by 
Harold  in 


HftTold  II.    FVom  the  Bayeux  Upestry, 


'  Hist.  Reg.  Ang.  lib.  iii. 

'  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  the  chest  contwning  the  body 
of  King  Edward  the  Confessor  was  opened,  and  under  the 
shoulder-bone  of  the  Monarch  was  found  a  crucifix  of  pure 
gold,  richly  enamelled,  and  suepecded  to  a  golden  chain 
twenty- four  inches  in  length,  whirfi,  passing  round  the  ucck, 
was  iastened  by  a  locket  of  massy  gold^  adorned  with  four 
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which  led  to  his  decisive  succe^es  in  Wales.  The 
heavy  amiour  of  the  Saxons  (for  the  weight  of  the 
tunic,  covered  with  iron  rin|3fs,  was  considerable) 
rendered  them  unable  to  pursue  the  Welsh  lo  their 
recesses.  Harold  observed  this  impediment,  and 
CQtnmatiifed  iliem  to  u^e  armour  made  of  leather 
only*  and  lighter  weapons.*  Tliis  leathern  armour 
we  find  to  have  con^i>te<l  in  overlapping-  flaps, 
generally  Atained  of  different  colours,  and  cut  into 
the  shape  of  scales  or  leaves.  It  is  called  corium 
by  scmie  of  the  writers  in  tlie  succeeding'  century, 
and  corietum  in  the  Norman  laws.  It  was  most 
probably  copied  from  tlie  Normans,  for  in  the 
Bayeux  tapestry  we  perceive  it  worn  by  Guy,  Count 
of  Pouthieu.  and  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  the 
brother  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  it  continued 
in  use  in  England  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Urge  red  Btonea-  The  skull,  which  was  entire,  bad  on  it  a 
tiAod  or  diniiem  of  gold,  one  inch  in  breadth,  siirroundiiiK 
Ihc  tcrrpK*5>  and  in  ihe  dust  lay  FCveral  pii-ccs  of  polJ, 
coIoDfed  silk,  and  linen.  ArchiL'olotria,  vul.  lii.  p.  69(}. 
Introducttuu  to  Goiigb's  Sepulchral  Monumeuls. 
*  [iigulpbus,  p.  68. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

KBION  OF  WILI,IAH  TIIE  COHQUCBOB, 
A.D.   1066—1087. 


VUlivm  I.  and  Attenduita.    From  the  BayeoE  tapestrjr. 


The  best  pictorial  authorify  for  the  habits  of  our 
NormaD  ancestors,  at  the  time  of  tfaeir  conquest  of 


England,  exists  in  (liat.  curions  relic  the  Bayeux 
tapestry,'  which  if  not  wurketl  by  the  Conqueror'a 
wife  Katilda,  as  currently  reported,  is  certainly 
not  a  great  deal  later  than  tliat  ruemorable  event, 
and  fully  entitled  to  our  confidenne  as  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  hahits,  armour,  and  weapons 
of  William  and  lils  followers. 

The  Saxons,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  tlie  C<)nfessor,  affected 
the  fashions  of  tlie  Nonnan  French  ;  and  the  simi- 
larity of  their  liabits  to  those  of  their  invaders  U 
the  first  object  of  remark  on  examining  this  per- 
formance :  while  a  singular  attention  to  such  little 
points  of  distinction  as  vre  have  tlie  evidence  of 
contemporary  historians  to  prove  did  exist  between 
the  two  nations,  gives  additional  weight  and  interest 
to  its  testimony. 

Offsets  of  the  same  great  barbaric  stocky  a 
species  of  family  resemblance  had  always  existed 
between  the  Saxon-*,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans; 
but  the  residence  of  the  latter  in  Fmuce,  an<l  llieir 
expeditions  to  the  Mediterranean,  iiad  materially 
improve<l  their  character  and  manners;  and  while 
the  Danes  continued  pirates,  and  the  Saxons, 
*' originally  the  fiercest  nation  of  the  predatory 
North,'"  had  sunk  into  a  slothful  and  unwarlike 
people,  the  Normans  became  distinguished  through- 

i  Preserved  at  Baynuc  in  NormandT.    It  U  313  faetlcmg 
and  mdelf  worked  ia  coloured  worstcas  like  a  sampler, 
'  Sbaroo  Tomer. 
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out  Europe  for  their  military  skill,  their  love  of 
glory,  their  encouri^^niont  of  literature,  the  splen- 
dour and  propriety  of  thuir  habilinieiita,  tlie  cleau- 
Uness  of  their  persons,  and  the  courtesy  of  their 
demeanour. 

The  degenerate  and  sensual  Saxons  in]itatc<l  the 
shiona  of  their  neighbours,  but  were  incapable  of 
spyiiiiT  their  virtues,  umi  \vc  therefore  fiud  the 
general 

CIVIL  CObTUMB  OP  TUB  NOBHANS 

bnsLsting,  like  the  Ani^Io-Saxon.  of  the  short  tunic, 
lie  cloak,  the  drawers,  with  long  stoekings  or  pan- 
taloons with  feet  lo  tliein,  called  by  the  Normans 
"  ChaussG3,''  by  which  term  we  beg  our  readers  to 
observe  they  will  be  henceforth  designated  tlirough- 
out  the  work,  as  the  use  of  modern  names  for 
ancient  habits  or  weapons  creates  considerable  con- 
fusion in  dates  as  well  as  ideas.  Shoes  and  leg-lmn- 
riagei*  are  worn  as  before."  Short  boots  are  also 
coramou  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  ;*  and  a  flat 
round    cap,    like  a  Scotch  bonnet,  and  another, 

s  Dake  William's,  in  the  Bayeax  tnpi-stry,  nrc  tied  in 
front  with  tasscllud  ends  hoDging  down  like  those  of  the 
fignrc  of  Canute  «tigravud  p.  h5. 

*  Rubcrt,  Duke  of  Xormaiidy,  the  eldest  eon  of  the  Cnn- 
nneTY>r,  who  ditd  in  1134,  vras  nicknamtnl  Onmhartyn^  nr 
snort-legged,  andC'c(/r///«w(',  luitinized  lirevia  orCurlaOcrea, 
"Short  boots,"  Ord.  ViL  fifl4.  Ware  ttayn,  "Iln  hud 
short  \tiffi  and  large  boiieii.  Hence  he  vrus  booted  with  short 
boBen. "  p.  SO, 


I 


which  appears  little   more  ihim   a  coif,  ore  the 
geiitral  liead-coveriiigii  of  uimiuied  persons.     In 
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the  tunic  reaches  to  the  aitklc-,  and  the  mantle  is 
ample  and  Bowing  to  correspond.  1  he  crown 
of  the  nionareti  is  scareely  disiitigiiisi  able  upon 
his  seal,  hut  appears  to  rewnible  tlint  of  the 
Confessor.  Wace,  in  his  *  Roman  de  Rou,*» 
def^cribes  Willium  a»  lacing  and  untying  his  cloak 
repeatedly  in  his  agitatitin  and  auger,  on  the  news 
being  brought  hiin  of  Harold's  acceir^ion  to  the 
throne  of  England  ;  and  curdH  and  tassels  are  now 
«een  attached  to  the  mantles  of  dhttinguisheti 
personages.  We  have  observed  them  already  in 
t!ie  dra»  ing  of  Canute. 

The  Noinians  not  only  shaved  the  face  evtireiy^ 
in  contradislinctiou  lu  ilie  Anglo-Saxon^^,  who  left, 
at  any  rate,  the  upper  lip  unshorn,  but  before  the 
time  the  Conquest  had  adopted  tl;e  Aquitanian 
fashion  of  shaving  the  back  of  the  head  also, 
which  occasioned  the  spies  of  Harold  to  report 
tliat  they  had  j^een  no  soldiers,  hut  an  army  of 
priests.*     This  anecdote  has  been  quoted  by  all  the 

'  A  povni  on  Kollo,  or  Rou.  nud  ihe  other  Dukes  of  Nor- 
nanily.  Itnbert  Wuce  dict^l  in  1 1)44.  He  was  boro  in 
Jerwy,  and  eJueared  in  Cam,  and  wrote  bis  accoaut  of  ihe 
hnltle  of  llasliiigB  from  the  inrorniatioii  uf  ptrffOiis  whoHvei! 
at  thf  tiuif ;  "o»  I  heard  it  totd  m^  faibt-r.  I  wtl! 
rt-member  il;  I  vas  th«n  t  Tarlei,"  are  his  words. 

'  William  of  M&lmfibory,  UL>.  iii.  p-  .^G  ;  Itoman  de  Uou. 
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iistorians,  ns  proving  only  the  absence  of  beard 

unil  moii^tacliL-  amon^t   the  Nunimtis,  as  they  say 

icwas  consitlcred  inderHnt  in  priests  to  wear  'hem; 

lut  clerical  personai^es  are,  notwithstanding,  con- 

Inually  represented  at  Ihift  perittd  with  bot/i^  and 

,e  absence  of  ihenif   therefore,    would  not  have 

borne  out  the  reports  of  the   spies,  but    for  the 

oilier  siJiguIarity,  whicli   ta  dUttnetly  n^presented 

in  the  Bayeux   laprstry,  ami   one  of  the  strongest 

proofs   of   its    authemicity.       William   and     his 

Normnns  are  tlierein  distiug^utshed  by  the  backs  of 

their  heads  being  ctosely  shaven^  p«  as  really  to 

give  them  a  monkish  appearance,  while  the  Saxons 

repra-iented   M'ith    hnir   as    usually  worn,  and 

<ustache.s  as  described  by  William  of  Malmsburyy 

id  a  few  with  comely  beards.' 

Wace's  words  are  (out  res  et  tonda  ;  litiaidlj,  "all  tluiTen 
and  Khom/' 

7  Thai  die  Dohleeof  Aqnitaine  had  hem  distinguished 
by  this  exlraordinary  procrice  for  many  years  previous  to 
Ihe  Connni'st,  wu  find  from  ihc  fidlowiug  drcuristance: — 

;obert.  Kincr  nf  France,  who  ccntt;  )o  the  dircrne  in  9',t7, 
■irltd    Confilanoe,    Prtnci^iai   of    Poilou.     Many   of    her 

lations  and  countrymen  followed  her  to  Paris  ;  and 
GlatN-T  liodotphus  dt^scnbes  tliem,  at  diat  lime  as  fnit  of 
the  most  conceiu-d  lifviiy  :  tiieir  nt!inn«Tsand  dreu  equally 
faiiUL«tip,  their  arms  and  trappings  without  taste  ;  bare  frvm 
ihr  midiHc  of  tht^ir  la-ads,  iheir  bcanls  Hhari-ti  like  ntiii&trela, 
OiL'ir  liools  and  i\we%  most  iinhecoming,  &c.  Ac.  He 
6tigmatizt>£  them  also,  in  another  placi-,  for  thctr  ishnrt 
pnrments,  and  laiys  l^hetr  ahomioahle  vxBmplf  inferteil  nil 
tbc  nation  of  tht*  Fnictcn  and  Htirgnndian^.  tdt  tlieu 
"  hooMtissiina/' and  drew  it  into  a  onnform  ly  wiih  their 
own  wicfcoditfM  ami  haRnicss.  Hist.  p.  SU;  Turner'i 
England,  book  viii.  chap.  •%  note. 


WillUm  Land  two  Nurmaiis. 'From  Uw  B«yviix  tmpntry,i11astntiTig 
tlH  Notnun  ikxhian  ef  Hiiavin|(  dia  Irndk  of  Uui  btud. 

Notwi  til  Stan  ding,  however,  tliat  llie  Norman 
rage  for  cropping  and  shaving  had  obtained  amongst 
the  Knglish,  the  old  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair 
long  and  iioning  was  never  entirely  abandoned ; 
and  the  courtiers  of  the  Begent  of  France^  on 
William's  return  to  Normandy  ^  three  monifas  after 
his  coronation,  attended  ^by  some  of  his  new  sub- 
jects, were  astonkhed  at  the  beauty  of  the  long- 


nelmeti,  iMnbwka,  «sm)nl,kndnBiniAuton.  From  tlieBs]reiLxbip<Hfr^ 


I        Ml 
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of  tills  period  presentfl  us  with  aeveral  novelties. 
Tlie  first  is  the  capuchnn  or  cowl '  to  tbe  tuuic 
covered  with  rings,  which  perhaps  was  worn  by 
the  Danes,  but  does  not  appear  in  Saxon  illumina- 
tioiis.  Over  IhiH  is  placed  the  conical  helmet,  with 
its  iiiumlj  aniJ,  in  some  instances,  with  a  neck-piece 
behind,  an  Orieuttil  cliaractereitic.  Both  Nonuaua 
and  SaxotLs  are  rqiresented  in  the  ringed  tunic, 
which  descends  below  the  knee,  and  beings  cut  up 
a  little  way  Iwfore  and  behind  for  convenience  in 
riding,  appears,  from  the  rudeness  of  this  repre- 
aentalion,  as  though  it  terminated  in  short  trousers.^* 

■  William  of  Poitou,  p.  311;  Florence  of  Worctstcr,  p. 
il ;  Ordericiis  Vitalis,  lib.  vjii. 
The  word  '*  cowl "  is  uge«i  in  preft'rence  to  "hood,"  u, 
h)  the  frturteeuili  cuntary  "the  liood,"  so  called,  becomes  a 
very  peculiar  R-atun^,  and  luairs  uo  rusemblaiiw  whatever 
to  the  cowl,  with  which  it  mighi  be  coiifoiuiiJL'il,  although  it 
wiu  probatil}'  iuvciiUdd  frnm  a  i>cculiar  fci^UIuu  uf  wcariug 
latter.  Vidtf  cap.  9.  We  wish  U>  kefp  tlic  ideas 
fectly  distinct  of  the  cowl  or  capiichon,  anci  the  hood  or 
.p«Trtu,  tlioiigh  the  words  are  (re»iuently  nsed  one  for  the 
;er  by  the  old  writers. 

>••  That    it    docs   not  do  so,  U  proved   not  only  by  the 

ipH^arance  of  the  tunic  alone,  as  carried  by  the  Sormoas 

tbe  sliijs  (Vide  eiigraviug  m  p.  "4),  but  by  tbe  evidcut 

ip{>ssil)itity  of  g(*tfiiig  into  A  garment  »o  niadt;.     Amongst 

lost  incidentg  in  tImj  tapt-Rtry,  we  find  one  of  the  victors 

_     PPi"B  "  dpad  warrior  of  his  anuirar,  which  he  Xf  pnlling 

over  bis  head  iucertad,  an  act  incotnputiblc  with  any  other 

foitu  than  that  of  a  simple  shirt  or  tunic ;  and  Williaui 


BKiTisH  cxnrtrHB. 

The  Norman  name  for  this  mtlttary  ve«tment  was 
Hauberk^  Latinized  llalbercum^  which  is  commonly 
derived  from  UaUhrnj^  a  pnitectiori  for  tlie 
throat ;  >>  and  as  we  riosv  bid  adieu  to  the  Saxon 
era,  u-e  .<;ha11  henceforth  gladly  uac  an  appellation 
as  familiar  to  tlie  hot  pressed  pages  of  modern 
romance  as  to  the  worm-eaten  chronicle  of  the 
eleveath  century.  I^ldes  llie  hauberk  of  riiig^, 
there  arc  some  marlced  with  transverse  lines,  so  as 
to  give  the  idea  of  their  bein^  either  quilted  or 
stitched  in  cliequers,  or  covered  with  Rmall  lozenge- 
shaped  pieces  of  steel  instead  of  rings,  a  species  oi 
defence  known  about  this  time  by  the  name  of 
maided  armour,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  meshes 
of  a  net.*"  In  some  instances  the  hauberks  are 
composed  of  rings  and  mascles  mixed ;  in  others 
the  hoiJy  is  covered  with  rinjj^,  and  the  sleeves 
diamonded.  There  were  other  descriptions  of 
armour  in  use  about  tills  time,  whicii  the  embroi- 
derers may  liave  intended  to  represent,  vie.  the 
trelliced,  the  nuttred,  the  banded,  &c.  varieties  of 

litniM!lf  IK  statpd  to  have  invprtt^l  hie  cont  of  ronil  by  mi*, 
take  when  prepnriQf;  for  tlip  hatcle  of  Hastings.  Gail.  Plot. 
301 :  anil  Taylor's  Anon.  HiRt.  p.  192. 

"  U  1!)  not  impronalile  that  the  actditiOD  (if  the  cowt  ob- 
tained for  it  this  particular  nutiie,  a«  h«f<ir«  tliat  addtLinn  it 
ci-rt&inly  did  not  prolect  the  throat  lu  the  iaws  of  Wil- 
liam the  Ooo(|iitfror  we  find  it  spell  "  lUllwrs."  "vrn 
Chirala  xelcz  u  enfri^ne^  llli  IlaU'era  t  nil  ITnmmea 
(Heanmev,  TI-lmeiR)  c  iiii  Rscuzouii  Lauacese  ini  Espes.'* 
Lc|r««  Gnltelmi  I.  cap.  xxii. 

''  Johanrea  de  Jonua  says  the  word  ii  derived  finftmike 
Latin  ttacmla. 
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mail  alluded  to  by  contemporary  writers^"  but 
almost  iniposKiblo  to  be  distiiig-uislied  from  each 
other  ill  the  hiilf-obliierated  seal  or  rudely  woven 
tapestry.  Our  own  opinion  leans  to  the  idea  that 
the  garments  so  chequered  are  meant  for  the 
quilted  panzar  or  gambeson^  known  to  the  Danes 
and  {Northmen,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  and 
which  we  shall  liave  occasion  to  describe  more 
fully  anon.  One  of  the  warriors  haa  the  collar  of 
his  hauberk  drawn  up  over  his  chin  and  fitstened 
to  the  nasal.  By  illuminations  of  the  next  oentuiy, 
we  find  this  a  common  practice,  till  it  was  super- 
seded by  the  introduction  of  the  vizor.  On  the 
breast  of  several  knights  isa  square  pectoral,'*  either 
quilted  or  covered  with  rings,  as  an  additional  de* 
fence,  and  some  wear  chausses  of  similar  materials. 
The  pectorals  and  tlie  sleeves  and  skirts  of  the 
liauberks  have  yellow  borders  ;  whether  of  metal 
for  defence,  or  of  gilt  leather,  or  lace  for  orna- 
Lent,  we  Iiave  tio  authority  for  deciding. 
The  shields  of  the  Normans  are  nearly  of  the 
fidape  of  a  boy's  kite,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
assumed  by  them  in  imitation  of  the  Sicilianti,  as, 
fifty  years  before  tlie  Conquest  of  England,  Melo, 
I  the  chief  of  Bari,  furnislied  them  with  arms,  and, 
twelve  years  afterwards,  tliey  conquered  Apulia.'* 

^^Hv  Vide  MeyHck'K  tetter  on  lie  bodv  armour  ancieutty 
^irdrn  in  England.     Arcbaologia,  vol.  xix. 

'*  The  "breast  beJcn"  of  tht^  Saxous. 

"  Meyrick,  Crilit-al  liiquiry,  vol.  u 
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flhiillMi  lirOBtM  in  tlw  Mevmk  cnllnction,    »nd  Noraun  ibialds  (h>iQ 
the  Baj-euz  txpMtry. 

These  shields,  besides  the  holders,  as  the  straps 
were  called  through  which  the  arm  pajwed.  had  a 
long 'strip  of  leather  which  went  round  the  neck 
and  formed  an  additional  support  for  it,  while  it 
enabled  them  to  nee  both  hands  with  greater 
facility.    (Vide  the  last  in  the  preceding  engraving, 


wmon  presents  the  imicr  side,  ivith  tlie  strap 
twisted.)  This  extra  »itra])  wait  culled  the  giiige^ 
lud  the  Kornmn  poet  remarks  tite  advantage  it 
gave  his  couiitrj-iiien  over  the  Suxons,  who,  he 
iiaya,  did  not  know  how  to  joust  (tilt),  nor  to 
carry  arms  on  horsebick.  "  When  they  wished  to 
strike  with  their  battle-axe,  they  were  forced  to 
hold  it  ^rith  both  haiidtt.  To  strike  strong,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  cover  themselves,  was  what  they 
rx)uld  not  do:"  for  llie  Anglo- Saxon  shield  was, 
as  we  have  before  mentioned,  Ijeld  at  arm*s  length 
by  the  cleuolied  hand  (a  distijiction  particularly 
utteuded  to  in  the  tapestrj).  The  wielders,  there- 
fore, of  double-handed  weapons  either  could  not 
carry  such  a  protection,  or  must  drop  it  for  the 
blow. 

Some  of  the  Norman  shields  bear  the  nide  effi^ 
gies  of  a  dragon,  griffin,  .serpent,  or  lion;  others, 
crosse*!,  rings,  and  various  fantastic  devices  i  but  no 
regular  heraldic  bearings,  A  griftin  is  observable 
on  one  of  the  Sicilian  shields,  but,  aa  might  be  ex- 
pected, in  better  drawing. 

In  the  Bayeux  tapesfry,  William  and  his  principal 
knights  are  seen  with  lances,  ornamented  with 
small  flags  or  streamers,  which  were  termed  in  the 
language  of  that  day  Gonfanons  or  Gonfalons, 
[Vide  cut  p.  74.]  Upwards  of  seven  hundred  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  Conquest ;  the  lance  has  again 
become  an  English  military  weapon,  and  the 
streamer  is  still  attached  Lo  it. 

&2 
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In  the  Nonnaii  army  we  perceive  archers,  botli 
raounteil  ami  on  Tout ;  tliat  nation  exceMing  in  the 
use  of  (lie  bow,  wliich  Iiad  been  much  neglected,  if 
not  totally  discontinuciJ,  in  England  during  the 
Saxon  era.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  makes  AVilliain 
speak  of  the  Saxons  as  a  nation  not  even  havijjy; 
arrows.  A  random  shaft,  it  is  well  known,  strut-k 
Harold  in  the  eye  at  the  battle  of  Hastings;  and 
to  the  arrows  of  the  Normans,  generally,  the  issue 
of  the  contest  is  attributed  by  our  early  hiblorians. 

Clubs  are  seen  in  the  hands  of  Williiun  and  hist 
half-brother  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux. 

The  '  Roman  de  Rou*  says  of  the  latter — 

"  Sur  nn  chevnl  tont  hlanc  seoU 
Toute  la  gunt  Ic  couguoi&soit : 
Ua  bastou  tcnoit  en  son  poing."  '• 

The  which  "  baston,"  we  leam  from  the  Bayeux 
tapestry,  was  not  the  leading-staff  afterwards  intio- 
ducetlf  but  a  good  stout  cudgel,  wittj  which  he  "  en- 
couraged the  youtlis."  ^' 

Salistarii^  or  slingers,  were  in  both  armies,  and 
slightly  accoutred.  The  battlc-a.\es  and  bilU  of 
the  Saxon  infantry  are  reconiwl  as  making  terrible 
havoc  amongftt  the  Noniians.'^  The  Norman 
spur  is  the  samie  as  that  of  the  Saxons. 

"  M^moires  de  UAcad^mie  des  Inscriptioiis,  torn.  xii.  y. 

466. 

"  *'  Hie  Odo  Rps.  hacalam  toicns  confortot." 

w  Wace  speaks  of  ffisannes,  but  be  cvideDtly  uses  a  Nor- 

raan  name  for  tLe  Soxou  wl'upou. 
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were  attired  similarly  to  tlie  Anglo-Saxon.  They 
wore  the  long  tunic,  and  over  it  a  garment  aiusvrer- 
Jng  to  the  Saxon  ffunna  or  gown,  but  which  of 
course  the  Normans  called  "  robe  ;**  "  and  the  veil 
or  headcloth,  wiiich  iu  like  manner  they  rendered 
c&ut-rechef,  from  whence  our  word  kerehief.  The 
principal  novelty  is  in  the  go\rn  or  rohe,  which 
was  laced  close  to  6t  the  &gure>  as  we  sluill  shortly 


IJ 
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Aagk»-Noniutt  LuUsi,  fliom  tUutn.  M&  Uottoa,  tftatt,  C.  4. 


'^  It  was sometiincsEhort like  the  Saiouffurma;  atottien, 
Cfiuoily  long  with  the  uadeT-UuIc. 


discover,  ami  hiis  sleeves  tight  totliewrist,  anrl  then 
suddenly  wideuiug  and  falling  to  aome depth.  The 
borders  of  the  dresses  are  of  gold,  and  very  broad- 
The  hair,  when  aeen,  is  long,  and  sometimes  platted 
in  two  or  more  divisions,  after  the  Gothic  fusiiion. 
Tiie  two  figures  engraved  above  are  eopied  from 
some  illuminations  illustrative  of  Scripture  history, 
wiiich  I  cotittider  to  have  been  exeeuted  id  France 
about  t!ii»$  [lerloil,  as  thoy  exhibit  all  those  pecu- 
liarities of  costume  whicli  distinguished  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  Is'orniaii  era,  ami  provoked  the 
wrath  and  satire  of  the  contemporary  chroniclers. 
The  female  to  the  right  is  from  a  miniature  repre- 
senting the  presentation  of  the  infKiit  Jesus  In  the 
temple,  and  bears  the  sacrifice  of  *'  a  pair  of  tmtle 
doves,  or  two  young  pigeons."**  Her  hands  are 
covered  with  the  curious  mufflers  alluded  to  in 
page  50 ;  they  are  in  form  exactly  like  the  single 
one  on  the  left  Iiand  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  females, 
but  have  long  streamers  attached  to  them,  and  over 
the  right-hatid  one  is  a  thin  gauze  or  fine  linen 
cloth,  in  which  the  doves  are  canied,  the  end 
appearing  to  pass  umler  the  sleeve  of  the  left  arm. 
The  painter's  skill  has  perhaps  not  seconded  his 
intention  in  this  respect,  but,  as  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  costume,  we  will  not  waste  our  time  in 
speculations  upon  it.  The  mufflers  themselves  are 
very  Bingular^  and  too  distinctly  drawn  to  admit  of 
a  doubt  respecting  their  form  or  object. 
•>  Su  Lukt,  cliop.  ii.  vcr.  'H, 
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The  figure  of  a  bisliop  of  this  period  represents 
him  io  a  bonuet,  sliglilly  sinking  in  the  centre, 
with  the  pendent  omaments  of  the  mitre  (vitttx*  or 
infulie)  attached  to  the  side  of  it.  The  cltustible 
retains  its  original  shape  ;  the  dalmatica  appears  to 
be  orchtxl  at  the  Eidca  ;  the  pastoral  staff*  is  ex- 
ceedingly plain,  and  reinirids  iis  strongly  of  the 
Roman  liCuus,  whicli  iasaid  by  some  writers  to  have 
been  its  prototype. 


m 
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A  K^op  of  the  doM  of  tli«  llili  cwKory,  OoMbMS.  K«n,G.4. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


aEIONS  OF  WIIXLAM  H.,  1087-1100;    HENBT  I., 
1100-1135J   ANDSTErHEN,  1135-1154. 


Bojral  Habiti  of  tbe  eonunencesient  «r  ibe  IXtli  W11U117,  from  CoUon 
MS.Nero,  C.  4. 

TuE  Normans  and  the  Flemings  who  accompanied 
the  Conqueror  into  En<>;Iani!,  imd  thoee  who  fol- 
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lowed  him  in  great  numbers  after  his  establishment 
upon  the  throne,  are  said  by  our  early  historians  to 
have  been  remarkable  for  their  ostentation  and  love 
of  finery.  Personal  decoration  was  their  chief 
study,  and  new  fashions  were  continually  introduced 
by  them.' 


'  Habits  of  the  commencement  of  the  ISth  century,  from  Cotton  MS. 
Nefo,  C.  4. ;  and  a  psaUer  in  the  collection  of  ttie  late  Mr.  Douce. 


THE  DRESS  OF  THE  COMMON  FEOPI.E 

continued  to  be  a  short  tunic  with  sleeves.  The 
better  sort  wore  chausses  and  shoes,  or  short  boots, 
and  in  bad  weather,  or  when  travelling,  covered  the 


Rtrutt's  Dress  and  Habits. 
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liead  and  ahouliiers  with  a  cloak  or  mantle,  luiving 
a  cowl  attached  to  it,  and  called  by  the  Normans 
the  capa.  The  Phrygian -shaped  cap  is  still  worn, 
and  a  liat  appears  in  one  illumination  of  this  date 
resembling  the  Roman  pelasus,  or  a  modern  English 
carter's. 


TUE  HABITS  OF  THE  NOBILITT 


* 


were  of  course  more  influenced  by  fashion  ;  and  the 
reign  of  Kufiis  is  stigmatized  by  the  writers  of  the 
period  for  many  shameful  abuses  and  iiinovatious. 
The  king-  himself  set  the  example,  and  clergj^and 
loAty  became  alike  infected  with  the  love  of  extra- 
vagant and  costly  clothing'.  The  short  tunic  was 
lengthened  and  worn  fuller,  and  the  sleeves  par- 
ticularly so.  The  long-  tunic,  worn  on  stale  occa- 
sions, and  the  interula,  or  linen  vestment  worn 
beneath  it,  positively  trailed  upon  the  ground.  The 
sleeves  were  also  of  length  and  breadth  sufficient 
to  cover  the  M'hole  hand.*  But  that  gloves  were 
now  worn,  at  least  by  the  higher  classes,  we  find 
from  the  account  of  the  Bisliop  of  Durhani's  escape 
from  the  Tower  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I,,  as, 
having  *'  forgotten  hie  gloves,"  he  rubbed  the  skin 
off  his  bands  to  the  bone  in  sliding  down  the  rope 
from  his  window.*     The  mantles  were  made  of  the 

■  OrdericM  Vitalis.     V\Ae  also   engmving  at  head  of 
chapter. 
»   Ordericua  Vitalis,  p.780,  787. 
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finest  cloth,  and  lined  with  rich  fuia ; '  one  pre- 
sented to  Henry  I.  by  Robert  Bloet,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  wan  lined  with  hhirk  sablea  with  white 
spots,  aud  cost  £100.*  With  the  shorter  tunic  a 
shorter  cloak  was  worn  lined  with  the  uiont  precious 
fiirs,  aad  culled  the  rheno*  Peaked-toed  boots  and 
shoes,  of  an  absurd  shape,  excited  the  wrath  aud 
oontempt  of  the  monkish  historians.  Ordericus 
Vitalis  says  they  were  invented  by  some  one  de- 
formed in  the  foot.  The  peaked-toed  boots,  called 
ocrea  rostra/fCf  were  strictly  forbidden  to  the 
clergy.  The  shoes  called  pigacia"  had  their 
points  made  like  a  scorpion's  tuil,  and  a  courtier 
named  llobert  stuffed  hU  out  with  tow,  and  caused 
them  to  curl  round  in  form  of  a  ram'd  horn,  a 
&shion  which  took  mightily  amongst  the  nobles, 
and  obtained  for  its  originator  the  cognomen  of 
Cornadu/ 

We  have  noticed  the  extraordinary  custom  of 
shaving  tlie  back  of  the  head  as  well  as  the  face, 
in  use  amongst  the  Norman -French.  On  their 
establishment  in  Kngland,  this  unbecoming  custom 
appears  soon  to  have  been  abaodoued,  and  witli  the 


*  Ordericus  Vitalii. 

»  Malraesbury,  lib.  t.  p.  98;  Keory  Hootiugdon,  p.  222.  ' 

"  Ordericus  V'itaJis, 
'  '  Tliese  peaked  tues  are  alluded  to  by  Anna  Comnena, 
who  meniiorw  iliera  as  cncurabcriDg  ihe  (UsTnounted  cavalry 
of  the  Franks.  Alexias,  lib.  v.  p.  140.  Tlie  Greek  term 
has  been  ignorantly  translated  "  spars."  Gibbon's  Decline 
aad  Fall  of  the  Huuian  Empire,  c.  56,  note. 


usual  caprice  of  fashion  tlie  Anglo  Normans 
seem  to  have  run  into  Hie  opposite  extreme ;  for 
Williatn  of  Malniesbury,  the  same  writer  wliose 
lamentations  over  the  cropping  system  we  lately 
quoted,  is  compelled,  during  the  reJ^jn  of  Rufus, 
to  reprobate  the  long  huir,  tlie  loose  flowing 
garmcnt-s,  the  extravagant  pointed  shoes,  and  the 
unweaponed  effeminate  appearance  of  the  youths 
of  that  day." 

In  1 104,  wiiea  Henry  I.  was  in  Normandy,  a 
prelate  named  Serlo  preached  so  eloquently 
against  the  fashion  of  wearing  long  liair,  that  the 
monarch  and  his  courtiers  were  moved  to  tears ; 
and,  taking  advuntage  of  the  impresi^ion  he  had 
produced,  the  enthusiastic  prelate  whipped  a  pair 
of  scissors  out  of  his  sleeves,  and  cropped  the 
whole  congregation  ! 

This  was  followed  up  by  a  royal  edict  proliibit- 
ingtlie  weiiring  of  long  hair;  but  in  the  next  reign, 
that  of  Stephen,  the  old  fashion  was  revivetl,  when 
in  1139  it  received  a  sudden  check  from  an  exceed- 
ingly trifling  circumstance.  A  young  sohlier, 
whose  chief  pride  lay  in  tlie  beauty  of  his  locks, 
which  hung  down  almost  to  his  knee^,  di'eanied 
one  night  that  a  person  came  to  liim  and  Btrutigled 
him  with  his  own  luxuriant  ringletri.  Tliis  liream 
luul  such  an  eflect  upou  him  that  he  fortliwith 
trimmed    tliem  to  a  rational    length.     Uis   com* 

"  A  dpcrce  was  passed  ngninst  Jong  hair  by  the  Council 
tifJiouen  ill  ]L)y5,  but  without  efleck 


yrihhtxu  li.t  herrt  t.,  and  stbfben. 

panions  foilowed  his  csamplet  and,  tttipcnlition 
spreading  the  alarm,  cropping;  became  again  the 
order  of  the  day.  But  thid  reformattun,  adda  the 
liistoriuu,  was  of  very  short  duratiou  :  scarcely  had 
a  year  elapseii  before  the  people  returned  to  tlitur 
former  follies,  and  such  especially  as  would  be 
thought  courtiers  permitted  their  hair  to  grow  to 
fiuch  a  shameful  length,  that  they  resembled  women 
rather  than  men  ;  those  whom  nature  had  denied 
abundance  of  hair  supplying  the  deficiency  by  artifi- 
cial means.  Wigs  therefore  may  date  in  England 
from  the  time  of  Stephen  :  and  should  signs  to 
shops  become  again  the  fiishiun,  our  perruquien 
arc  bound  in  gratitude  to  distingni.ih  theirs  by  throe 
Sa^ittarii,  the  device  a-SHuinnl  by  that  monarch, 
accortiing  to  tradition,  iu  consequence  of  his  having 
ascended  the  throne  while  the  sun  was  iu  Sagitta- 
riuj:. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  long  beards  re-appeared 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  anil  was  equally 
reprolfflted  by  the  clergy.  Bath  Serlo  in  his 
sermon,  and  Orderteus  Yitalis  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  compare  the  men  of  their  day  to  "  filthy 
goats." 

THE  ABItfOUR  AND  WEAPONS 


of  the  time  of  the  Conquest  continned  with  little 
variation  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 

William  Uufus  (1087-1100)  ia  represented  on 
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his  great  seal  in  a  scaly  eiiU  of  steel  or  leather 
armour,  with,  in  lieu  of  the  tiosal  helmet,  a  new 
liead-piece,  called  by  the  Normans  a  chaptHt-de-ffr^ 
an  iron  cap  of  a  very  Tartar-like  shape,  which 
will  be  better  understowl  by  referring  to  the  en- 
graving. He  carries  a  gonfanonand  a  kite-shaped 
shield. 

Henry  I.  (1100-1135)  on  hia  great  seal  wears 
a  hauberk  of  flat  rings ;  and  the  seal  of  Milo 
Fitzwa.lter,  Constable  of  England  and  Governor 
of  Gloucester  during  his  reign,  exhibits  the  baron 
in  a  suit  of  mascled  or  quilled  armour  of  the  same 
shape  as  those  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  with  a 
gonfauon,  a  kite-shaped  shield,  and  a  cliapelle-de- 
itr.     (Vide  engraving.) 

Stephen  (1135-1154)  on  his  great  seal  appears 
in  a  liauberk  of  rings  set.  edgewise,  an  improvement 
upon  the  Hat  ringed  armour  in  point  of  security, 
tJiougb  a  very  great  addition  of  weight  to  the 
wearer.  And  the  seal  of  Richard,  Constable  of 
Chester,  of  the  same  period,  presents  us  with  a 
warrior  wearing  a  suit  of  what  has  been  denomi- 
nated by  Sir  S.  Me}Tick  legulated  armour,  it  being 
composed  of  small  6()uare  plates  of  steel,  lapping 
over  each  other  like  tiles,  instead  of  being  cut  into 
scales  or  mascles:  from  beneath  the  hauberk 
his  tunic  streams  down  to  his  heels,  a  Prankish 
fashion,  and  of  Oriental  origin.  On  the  Trajan 
column  some  of  the  Roman  auxiliaries  are  seen 
attired    in    flowing  tuuics,  over    wlilcU    i&  ^orci 
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a  cuirass  or  lorica;  and  in  a  MS.  copy  of 
Aureliiis  Prudpntiiie  in  tlie  Iiibliotlj(?que  tin  Roi, 
Paris,  marked  283,  illuminated  by  the  Franks, 
warriors  are  so  represented.  T!ie  MS.  of  the  time 
of  Kufust  from  wJieiice  our  engravings  at  tlie 
coniraencenient  of  this  chapter  are  copied,  affords 
another  instance  of  the  long  tunic  under  the  liauberk. 
The  nasal  helmet,  gouianun,  and  kite-shaped  shield 
appear  also  on  this  seal ;  and  the  long-pointed  toes 
to  the  clmu3S(5s,  in  accordance  with  the  fiisliion 
above  mentioned,  are  curiously  illustrative  of  the 
period. 

Thus  have  we  evidence  of  the  existence  of  five 
or  six  varieties  of  body  armour  dtiriiij:^  the  first  half 
of  the  twelfth  century,  independently  of  those  men- 
tioned in  Sir  S.  Meyrick's  letter,  to  which  we 
alludcU  in  our  last  chapter,  and  also  in  the  same 
writer's  *  Critical  Inquiry/  under  the  terms  of 
trelliced  or  broig^ed,  rustred,  and  banded.  It  is 
sufficient,  however,  for  our  present  purpose  to 
state  that  the  iup^enuity,  both  of  armourers  and 
warriors,  wus  natui-ally  in  conliniial  exertion,  to 
invent  such  defences  for  the  body  as  would  be 
proof  against  all  the  various  weapons,  invented 
with  equal  rapidity,  for  the  ])urpose8  of  destruc- 
tion;  and  that  consequently  alterations  and  im- 
provements were  taking  place  every  ilay  of  great 
importance  to  the  actual  wearer,  but  too  minute 
for  delineation  then,  or  for  distinction  now,  when 
time  has  half  obliterated  the  details  of  objects  at 
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first  but  imperfectly  represented  by  tlie  rude  artists 
of  this  dark  but  iiiture^ting  period, 

deferring  theu  the  more  curiou:*  inquirer  to  the 
elaborate  treatise  above  mentioned,  we  will  confiiio 
ourselves  to  observing  that  the  hauberk,  covered 
with  flat  riDg5,  or  with  rings  set  upon  their  edges, 
and  closely  stitched  together,  which  U  denominated 
single  mail,  is  the  most  obvious  armour  dis- 
cernible from  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  that  scales  and  mascles 
are  the  principal  varieties."  The  collar  of  the 
hauberk  was  about  this  period  (  i.  e.  the  reigm  of 
Rufus  and  Henry  I.)  drawn  up  over  the  chin  and 
mouth,  and  fastened  to  the  nasal,  so  that  the  eyes 
were  alone  visible.  We  have  noticed  this  in  the 
BayeuK  tapestry,  and  it  occui's  in  the  illuminations 
prefixed  to  Canute's  copy  of  the  (aospels,  winch, 
from  the  long  toes  to  the  shoes  of  the  monarclis, 
are  certainly  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Rufus.  When 
Magnus  Barefoot,  King  of  Norway  (1093-1103), 
led  his  forces  to  Britain,  he  was  opposed  near  the 
Isle  of  Angleaea  liy  two  earls,  Hugli  the  Proud  and 
Hugh  the  Fat.  The  king  shot  an  arrow  against 
the  former,  and  at  the  same  moment  another  arrow 
was  launched  in  the  same  direction  by  one  of  his 
followers.  The  earl  was  so  envelopeil  iu  mail 
{allbrynjalhur')  that  no  part  was  exp<%ed  but  his 


*  Anna  Comnena  mentions  the  French  knights,  at  the 
cloGc  of  the  eleventh  centory,  wearing  hath  ringed  and 
scaled  armour,  p.  1)97. 


eyes,  and  both  the  arrows  striking  at  once  on  tfi 
earl's  face^  oue  of  them  broke  his  nasal  {nef-inorg 
hialmsins),  whilst  the  other  perforated  the  eye  and 
brain,  so  that  he  dropped  dowu  dead." 

IhiH  custom  of  houking;  up  the  collar  to  the 
natial,  wsts  followed  by  the  introduction  uf  steel 
cheek-pieces^  eilficr  pendent  to  the  sides  of  the 
faelmet,  in  addition  to  the  neck-piece  behind,  like 
the  Persian  and  Indian  helmets  both  ancient  and 
modern,  or  worn  beneath  like  a  half-nia^k,  with 
apertures  for  the  eyes.  Of  this  latter  description 
are  the  clieek-pieftw  of  William,  Count  of  Flanders, 
the  grandson  of  the  Conqueror,  who  died  in  1128, 
and  who  wears  over  them  a  round-topped 
helmet  with  a  nasal  (the  stal  hufu^or  steel  cap 
of  the  Danes  or  Norwegians,  who  called  the  helmet 
with  pendent  flaps  huftgandi  stal  hufur^  and  the 
cheek-pieces  themselves  kind-skifBrm^  or  kiun- 
hiory).  The  Normans  culled  all  tliese  defences 
for  the  face  ventaiiies J  or  aventailles  i  and  the  word 
being  afterwards  applied  to  the  vizor,  has  occa- 
sioned many  writers  to  confound  things  of  wliich 
the  use  was  the  same  but  the  shape  and  material 
totally  different. 

The  second  seal  of  Henry  I.  represents  him 
without  a  helmet,  tlie  cowl  of  mail  being-  drawn 
over  a  steel  cap  called  a  coif'de-J'er  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  chapelU'de-fer  worn  over  the 
mail, 

>«  Sogn,  Mug.  Barf.  c.  11. 
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The  spur  remains  a  fingle  goad,  ami  ihe  shield 
of  the  kite-funu  ;  but  from  being  slightly  curved 
it  has  become,  in  Slepheu's  time,  almost  semi- 
cylindricul.  It  is  still  uiidislingiiislietl  by  licraltlic 
bearings.  Stephen  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  ftign 
SagittQiiiis  fur  bis  device,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
but  liLi  sliield  is  perfectly  plain,  and  Im  gonfanon 
bears  a  simple  cross  ;  on  his  seal  is  a  star  or  sun, 
aud  on  that  of  Henry  I.  a  flower. 


Femalo  cmtuaie  nf  Uia  n-ign^  of  Rufns  and  Henry  I. 

JPig.  a,  from  CdUod  MS.  Nero,  C.  l». ;  *,  fron>  k  paaltrr  of  llie  18th 
mfBbiry,  in  th«  «oll«ction  of  the  Utv  5Jr.  IXkiicc;  <',l>l««^'<|  if)  Itw 
border  of  a  lunlc,  fram  the  nmo  p«alU)r. 
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THE  FEMAX.B  COSTOUE, 


from  1087  to  1154,  presents  iis  with  but  one  strik- 
ing novfilty,  and  that  by  no  means  an  improvement. 
The  rage  for  le(i§;thening  every  jiurtion  of  the 
dress  wiu  not  contiued  to  tJie  mafe  sex.  The 
sleeves  of  the  tunics,  and  tlie  vtila  or  kerchie&  of 
the  ladies,  appear  to  have  beeu  so  long  in  the 
reigns  of  Rufus  and  Henry  I.  as  to  be  tied  up  iti 
knots  to  avoid  treading  on  them,  and  the  trains  or 
skirts  of  the  garments  lie  iti  immentte  rolls  at  the 
feet.  In  a  MS.  uf  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century, 
the  satirical  illuminator  has  introduced  the  father 
of  all  evil  in  female  apparel,  with  the  skirts,  aa 
well  as  the  sleeves  of  the  tunics,  so  knotted. 
The  c:aniient  is  also  lacetl  up  the  frottt,  a  fashion 
which  we  hear  much  of  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  In  other  illuminations  of  nearly  the 
same  date,  the  cuffs  of  the  sleeves  hang  from 
the  wrist  like  pendent  canoes  (vide  figs.  A  and  c), 
and  ai'e  doubly  curious  from  having  furnished  the 
shape  of  the  old  heraldic  mannch,  or  sleeve,  first 
bonieby  the  family  of  De  Hastings.  William  de 
Hastings,  the  founder  of  the  family,  was  steward 
of  the  houi?eIiold  to  Henry  T.,  in  whose  reign 
the  illuniinaiions  in  which  we  discover  this  sin- 
gularly shaped  sleeve  were,  it  is  most  probable, 
executed. 

Over  the  long  robe  or  tunic  is  occasionally  seen 
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a  fibarter  garment  of  tlie  fvimc  fiuliion,  wliicli 
aiuwers  to  tlie  description  uf  the  sieper  tunica  or 
sur  cotCj  first  mentiontni  by  the  Normati  writers. 


Arms  of  Ut«  fnrnily  of  TV  flMtincx,  from  iIm  tomb  nt  W!'>1i»ni  dm 
Vklenoe,  Lul  of  I Vmbrokc,  Weiloiinftt^r  AbL>«<r • 

III  the  illuminations  we  have  last  mentioned  it  is 
tchequered  and  spotted,  most  likely  lo  represent 
abn)i(lt:!ry,  atid  (enninate.s  a  little  below  the  knee 
with  an  indented  border,  the  coninieneement  of  a 
fashion  against  which  the  Hrst  statute  was  promul- 
gated by  LJenry  II.  at  the  close  of  this  century, 
but  which  defied  and  survived  tliat  and  all  similar 
enactments.  We  mentioned,  in  the  last  chapter, 
the  plaited  hair  of  the  Norman  ladies ;  in  some 
instances  the  plaiti  appear  to  tiavebeen  encased  in 
■ilk,  or  botuid  round  with  riband  (vide  figf.  a) : 
indeed  the  dress  of  both  sexes  is  now  d!<4tingu!shed 
by  Oriental  character.  The  costume  of  Eug-laiid, 
to  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  had  "  more  of  the 
antique  Roman  than  the  Dane"  in  it.  But  the 
Konnanshad  adopted  the  Saracenic  and  Byzantine 
fashions  tliey  found  diffused  throTigh  the  south  of 
Europe;  and  aii   English  female  of  the   twelfth 


century  cnuld  swuvely  Iiavo  been  diatingiiislied,  by 
her  altirc,  from  Ji  lady  of  (he  Lower  Kmpire,  or 
indeed  from  a  modern  "  maid  of  Athens." 


I 


'VVjs  have  now  arrived  at  a  pcriwl  wlien  a  new  and 
most  valuable  source  of  information  la  opeiieil  for 
our  a^sislance.  The  inonuineutal  effigies  of  the 
xlIuBtrious  dead,  sculpture*!  in  their  habits  as  Ihey 
livefl,  and  in  a  style  of  art  remarkable  for  so  dark 
an  age,  luany  elaborately  coloured  and  gilt,  an<I  uU 
of  the  full  size  of  the  figure,  take  prece<ierice  of  every 
other  a^tlhority,  until  the  paintings  of  Holbeiii  and 
Vandyck  appear  to  place  the  breathing  originahi 
before  ns. 

The  earliest  sepulchral  effigy  of  an  English 
sovereign  is  that  of  Henry  II.  in  the  Abbey  of 
Fonlevraud,  Normandy.  A  modern  French  writer, 
who  states  as  his  authorities  MSS.  preserved  in  the 
ecclesiastical  archives,  says,  "  the  body  of  thft  un- 
fortunate monarch  vested  in  his  royal  habits,  the 
crown  of  gold  on  his  head  and  the  sceptre  in  Iiis 
hand,  was  placed  on  a  bier  richly  ornamented,  and 
borne  in  great  state  to  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Fon- 
tevraud,  which  he  had  chosen  as  the  place  of  his 
tntermeut,  and  there  set  in  the  nave  of  the  great 


cluircli  wliere  he  was  buried."  Thisaccmint  (allies 
with  tJuit  of  Matthew  I'aris,  who  says,  '*  He  was  ar- 
rayed in  the  royal  investments,  haviiiE^  a  j^olden 
crown  on  the  head  and  gloves  on  the  lianJa^  hoots 
wrought  with  gold  on  tiie  feet,  and  spurs,  a  great 
ring  on  the  finger  othI  a  sceptre  in  the  hand,  and 
girt  with  a  sword  ;  lie  lay  with  his  face  uncovered." 
"  When  we  examine  the  effig-y,"  observes  the 
lamented  Mr.  Stnthard,  in  his  admirable  work, '  The 
Monumental  Kffigiesof  Great  Britain,'  '*  wc  cannot 
foil  of  remarking  that  it  is  already  de«eribefl  by 
these  twoacconnta;  the  only  variation  being  in  the 
awoni,  which  is  not  girt,  but  lies  on  the  bier,  on 
the  left  side,  with  the  belt  twisted  roiuiil  It,  It 
therefore  appears  the  tumb  was  literally  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  deceased  king,  as  if  he  still  lay  in 
state.  Nor  can  we,  without  supposing  sueli  was 
the  custom,  otherwise  account  for  tlie  singular 
coincidence  between  tlie  effigy  of  King  John  on 
tlve  lid  of  his  coffin  and  his  body  within  it,  when 
iliscovered  a  few  years  since  .'"  "We  have  quoted 
the  precise  words  of  this  admirable  and  regretted 
artist,  to  whom  the  liighest  cliaracter  for  accuracy 
and  research  is  universally  accorded,  in  support  of 
the  opinion  entertained  by  our  best  antiquaries  in 
favour  of  the  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  monu- 
mental efligiea,  as  correct  portraits  of  the  costume, 
and  in  many  cases  of  tlio  person  of  litru  wliose  tomb 
they  surmount,  because  wc  are  anxious  not  only  to 
'  Monaroental  Rffigics. 
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iinpre^  tlie  reader  with  the  truth  of  this  belief, 
but  at  tli6  j-aitio  lime  to  point  out  how  deeply  in- 
debted are  the  artists  and  antiquaries  of  Europe  to 
the  pei'sevenmue,  itilflligeuce,  and  talent  of  the 
late  Cliarles  Alfi'ed  Stutliard,  untimely  snatched 
from  a  profession  uf  which  he  was  an  ornament, 
and  in  t)te  niideit  of  labours  wliicii  liave  yet  to  be 
fully  appreciated. 

To  return  to  the  effigy  of  Henry  II.  The  right 
hand,  on  wliicli  was  tlie  great  ring,  h  broken,  but 
contains  a  portion  of  the  sceptre,  which,  to  judge 
from  cerlain  marks  nn  the  breast  of  the  figure, 
must  iiave  been  remarkably  short.  The  beard  in 
paintcil  and  pencilled  like  a  miniature,  to  represent 
its  being  closely  shaven  (the  old  Norman  custom 
at  this  time  returned  to).  The  mantle  is  lastened 
by  a  fibula  on  the  right  shoulder;  its  colour  was 
originally  (for  it  has  been  painteil  several  times,  as 
Mr.  Stothard  discovered  by  scraping  it)  of  a  deep 
reddish  chocolate.  The  dalmatica  or  long  tunic  ia 
crimson,  starred  or  flowered  with  gold.  The  boots 
are  green,  with  gold  spurs  fastened  by  red  Icatliera. 
The  gloves  have  jewels  on  the  centre  of  the  back 
of  the  hand,  a  mark  of  royalty  or  high  ecclesiastical 
ranki  The  crown  has  been  many  years  broken, 
and  an  injudicious  attempt  has  been  made  to  restore 
it  with  pla-ster  of  Paris.  It  is  represented  in  our 
engraving  without  these  modem  additions,  and 
above  it  is  placed  the  crown  as  given  by  Montfau- 
con  in  lus  copy  of  the  same  effigy,  which,  though 
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very  inaccurately  drawn  and  carelessly  engraved, 
shows  timl  it  wait  stirruundeci  with  leaves,  like  that 
of  Richard  I.  on  his  effigry  in  the  same  abbey. 
This  lallereffigj'  and  that  of  King  John  at  Wor- 
cester present  the  same  general  features,  with  very 
slight  variation.  Richard  and  John  are  both  at- 
tired, like  their  father,  in  the  dalmatieii  and  mantle, 
with  boots,  spurs,  and  jewelled  gloves.  The  dal- 
matica  of  John  is  shorter  than  tht)se  of  Henry  or 
Richard,  and  discovers  more  of  the  under  tunic ; 
it  also  appears  to  have  been  made  fuller.  RichardV 
mantle  is  fastened  on  the  breast;  John's  depends 
from  the  slioiilders,  without  any  visible  fastening, 
and  discloses  the  jewelled  collar  of  the  dalmatica. 
Roth  are  represented  with  beards  and  moui^taches, 
which  come  again  into  fashion  towards  the  close  of 
Richard's  reign.  In  the  early  part  of  it  a  seditious 
Londoner  was  called  William  with  the  BeartI,  from 
his  obstinately  weaiing  it  in  defiance  of  the  old 
Norman  custom,  revived,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
by  Henry  II, 

From  these  effigies,  artd  from  the  illuminated 
MSS.  of  the  period,  we  learn,  therefore,  that* 

THE  CORONATION  ROBBS 

of  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  and  John  were  com- 
posed of  two  tunics  (the  upper  with  lot>.se  sleeves, 
called  a  dalmatica),  of  nearly  equal  lengths,  and 
girded  round  the  waist  by  a  rich  bell,  over  which 
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was  worn  the  mantle,  splendidly  embroidered ;  the 
crown,  the  swoixl,  the  jewelled  gloves,  boot-^,  aud 
spurs  without  rowei:^.  The  i>3.me  dress  was  worn 
also  on  state  iKvaniomi ;  and  the 

COSTUME  OP  THE  NOBLES, 

during-  the  latter  Iialfof  the  twelfth  century,  ap^ 
preached  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  form  aud  iiiagni- 
Hceiice,  the  habit  of  their  king->i.  Henry  II.  is 
said  to  liave  introL[uce<I  a  niantte,  called  llie  cloak 
of  Anjou,  wliich,  being-  shorter  tliuii  tlioac  worn  in 
the  previous  reig-ns,  obtained  for  him  the  cognomen 
of  Court  Manteau.  Of  the  splendour  and  charac- 
ter of  the  decorations  of  the  mantles  of  this  period 
we  may  judge  from  the  description  of  one  belong- 
ing to  llichard  I.,  which  is  said  lo  have  been  nearly 
covered  with  half  nicious  and  siuniug  orbs  of  solid 
silver,  in  imitation  of  the  system  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  During  the  reign  of  Ilenrj-  II.  the  fashion 
of  indenting-  the  borders  of  the  tunics  and  ruanlles 
seems  to  have  been  introduced,  as  in  the  last  year 
but  one  of  that  niunarch's  reign  a  .statute  was  passed 
prohibiting  certain  classes  the  wearing  of  cut  op 
jagged  garments. "  Stockings  and  chaussi5s  were 
worn  as  usual,  and  the  Saxon  word  hose  occurs  in 
a  wardrobe  roll  of  King  John's  time,  as  well  as 
the  Latin  caliyte.  Sandals  of  purple  cloth  and 
sotulares  or  sublalares  { the  shoes  or  soles  worn 
with  them),  fretted  with  gold,  are  etiumeruted  as 
'Gervase  of  Dover  and  John  of  Bromptoo,  sub  anno  1 180, 
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parts  of  the  dress  belonging  to  the  same  monarch. 
By  sandals  are  certainly  meant  the  leg-bandi^es, 
no  longer  worn  in  rolls,  but  regularly  crossing  each 
other  the  whole  way  up  the  leg  from  the  very  point 
of  the  toes,  and  frequently  all  of  gold  stuff  or  gilt 
leather.  Gloves,  some  short,  some  reaching  nearly 
to  the  elbows,  embroidered  at  the  tops,  and  jewelled 
on  the  backs,  if  appertaining  to  princes  or  pre- 
lates, become  frequent.  The  covering  for  the 
head  was  still  the  Phrygian -shaped  cap,  or  the 
capuchon  of  the  cloak  ;  but  the  hair,  in  the  reign 
of  John,  was  curled  with  crisping  irons,  and  bound 
with  fillets  or  ribbons ;  and  the  beaux  of  the  period 
continually  went  abroad  without  caps,  that  its 
beauty  might  be  seen  and  admired.  Beards  and 
moustaches  were  worn  or  not  as  the  fancy  directed, 
all  legislation  concerning  them  being  disregarded 
or  abandoned. 


SeBlofHenrrll. 
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TUC  MtLITABT  HABITS 

durin*  the  reign  of  Henry  IT.  underwent  no  din. 
tin<^uishablf  change ;  but  those  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  T.  and  John  present  us  with  some  striking 
novelties.  The  shield  emblazoned  with  heraldic 
bearings,  the  long  tunie  worn  under  and  the  sur- 
cote  or  surcoat  worn  over  the  coat  of  mail,  usually 
made  of  ?ilk  of  one  uniform  colour,  but  sometimes 
variegated,  sometimes  richly  embroidered, and  some- 
times altogether  of  cloth  of  gold  or  stiver.  Both 
the  seals  of  Richard  I.  represent  him  with  the  long 
tunic  under  the  hauberk,  and  ills  brother  Jolin  is 
represented  in  a  surcoat,  Tt  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  custom  originated  with  the  crusaflers,  both 
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for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  many  different 
leaders  serving  under  the  cros^,  and  to  veil  the 
iron  armour,  so  apt  to  heat  exceasively  when 
expowd  to  the  direct  rays  of  tlie  sun.  The  date 
of  its  f]r»t  appearance  In  Europe,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  the  knightsof  St.  John  and  of  the  Temple 
ling  BO  attired  in  their  monumental  effigies!,  are 
irtainly  arguments  in  favour  of  the  supposition, 
helielinet,  towards  thecloseofthetwelfth  century, 
hod  assumed  almost  tlie  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf,  but 
Kuddeidy,  during  the  reign  of  Hicliard  1.,  it  lust  its 
loily  coue,aiid  subsided  into  a  flat-topped  steel  cap, 
with  a  hoop  of  iron  passing  under  the  chin,  the  face 
being  protected  by  a  moveable  grating  affised  to  a 
hinge  on  one  side,  and  fastened  by  a  pin  on  the 
her,  so  thai  it  opened  like  a  wicket, and  might  be 
ken  off  or  put  on  as  occasion  required.  This 
was  called  the  ventail  or  aventaiile,  as  the  earlier 
defences  for  llie  face  liad  been  before  it.  Kicliard 
wears  a  most  complete  one  on  his  second  ^al,  and 
his  helmet  is  surmoimted  by  a  very  curious  fanlike 
crest,  on  wliich  appears  the  figure  of  a  lion.  The 
imitations  of  the  impressions  preserved  in  England 
have  occasioned  strange  speculations  u^wn  this 
ornament ;  but  the  copy  of  a  perfect  one,  lately 
discovered  in  France,  is  hej-ewith  presented  to  our 
'eaders,'     Besides  tlie  surcuut,  two  other  military 

'  Monsii'ur  AehUle  Deville,  who  discovered  this  im- 
pression ftttaclkf^d  to  n  charter  dat«d  Iljth  of  May,  1 198,  in 
Llie  archives  of  Uie  department  of  tlie  Heme  \n^^tv£as% 


garments  are  common  to  this  period:  the wambeifa 
or  gnmheson  and  the  haqiietOH  or  ackcton.  They 
vere  wadded  ajid  quilted  tunica,  the  fii-ht,  according 
to  Sir  S.  MejTick,  of  leuttier  slutted  with  wool, 
aud  the  secoud  of  bucb>i^in  tilled  with  cotton* 
Both  these  were  worn  ait  defences  by  those  who 
could  nut  uHbrd  haulx^rks  ;  but  they  were  aUo  woru 
under  the  hauberk  by  persons  of  distinction,  and 
sometimes  by  them  in  lieu  of  it,  as  fancy  or  con- 
venience might  dictate.  In  the  latter  case  these 
garments  were  stitchi^d  with  silk  or  gold  thread, 
and  rendered  extremely  orDameotal.  The  word 
ffamimse  ot  gamboised^fxom  tins  circumstance,  was 
aiterwards  applied  to  saddles  and  otiier  padded, 
stitclied,  Of  quilted  article:s.  We  have  alluded 
to  the  gtinibeson  before,  in  our  description  of  the 
Norman  knights,  represented  in  the  J^yeux 
tapestry.  The  tNorthmen,  both  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians, called  it  the panzar  or  panzara,  improperly 
translated  coat  of  mail.  According  to  tlieir  sagas 
and  poems,  it  was  sometimes  worn  over  the  hauberk 

amongst  other  revunls  of  the  Abhe^^  of  Sl  Guorge  de 
Bochei"ville,  observes: — "Ce  casque  est  coiironue  par  ua 
large  ctmier,  siir  leiincl  on  reinjiptpie  la  figure  dii  lion. 
Sandfprd  veut  voir  des  brins  Ae  genpl  dans  \A  criHe  dn 
cimier.  qui  serait  plao<J  lii  Bans  doute,  selon  lul,  comme  un 
sonvcnir  de  famillc.  Quant  a  moi,  j'y  remiis  tout  au  plus 
des  britiG  de  baleine,  si  cc  n'est  meni(>  des  piquants  de  fer, 
atltiudu  le  roiii{.'ur  et  rurrougemeut  syiiuli'iuuc  de  ee  eiugu- 
lier  ornemeut."  Vide  hU  Account  published  at  Caen,  1830. 
Tlie  upper  jmrt  of  the  Imperfect  seal,  so  ofleu  copied  iu 
Eogland,  is  giveu  iu  our  epgraving  behind  the  pcriuct  out 
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like    the   tmrcoat :    in    that   case   it   was   witliout 
sleeves. 

Tlie  plastron-de-fer^  or  steel  plate,  introduced 
duriug  tiiis  century  to  prevent  tlie  pressure  of  the 
hauberk  upon  the  chest,  was  sometimes  worn  under 
the  garabeson,  sometimes  between  it  and  the 
hauberk.  In  a  combat  between  Ilicliard  Cu:ur  de 
Xiion,  then   Earl  of  Poitou,  and  a  knight  vxaxRfiA 


WiUiam  de  Barris,  they  charged  each  othftr  w> 
furiously  that  their  Jances  piercetl  througfh  their 
shields,  hauberks,  and  gambesons,  aud  were  only 
prevented  by  their  plastrons  from  transfixing  their 
bodies.  In  later  times  we  shall  find  the  plastron 
called  the  gorget^  and  sometimes  the  hahergeon  or 
kauhergeon,  a  word  frequently  confounded  witli 
"  hauberk," of  wliicli  it  is  evidently  the  diminutive, 
and  meaning  literally  the  "little  throat-guard" 
whenofplate,orthe  little  coat  or  jacket  of  mail  when 
composed  of  chain  ;  a  specimen  of  the  latter  is  (o 
be  found  in  the  effigy  of  ITelie,  Comte  de  Maine, 
engraved  in  Montfiiucon's  '  Monarcliie  Fran^aise.' 

The  shields  of  the  reign  of  Richard  and  John 
have  grailually  decreased  in  len^h,  and  becoming 
less  arched  at  the  top  approach  the  tringular  form, 
whicli  was  afterwards  denominated  heater-shaped. 
Instead  of  being  flat,  however,  they  are  semi-cylin- 
drical, and  are  decorated,  for  the  first  time,  with 
the  regular  heraldic  bearings ;  John's  esarly  seal 
(before  his  accession"!  exhibiting  two  lions  passant 
regardant,  and  Richard's  first  seal  a  lion  rampant, 
presumed,  as  only  half  the  shield  is  visible  on  account 
of  the  curve,  to  be  one  of  two  lions  combatant.  On 
the  second  seals  of  both  monarchs  their  shields  are 
blazoned  u-ith  three  lions,  as  quartered  ever  since 
in  the  English  arms. 

To  the  spear,  sword,  battle-axe,  and  bow,  we 
have  now  to  add  the  arbaleste  or  cross-bow,  intro- 
duced during  the  reign  of  Richard  T.,  who  was 
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ift  from  tliat  formidable  weapon.  It 
continued  ia  ui»e  till  tlie  final  triumph  of  musketry. 
The  gisanne  U  mentioned  by  W^ace,  who  wrotel 
In  the  reig"u  of  Henry  II.  This  very  ancient  wea- 
pon, written  by  various  authoriliett  gixarmr^  yui- 
fanne^  gui8Sur7He,  guysarmpy  gysarme^  juharme^ 
jwfurme^  (pfisarmty  has  liad  as  iiiaiiy  dt^rivatiuiiif  and 
descriptions  allotted  to  it  as  modes  of  spelling.  By 
some  it  lias  been  called  a  partizan^  by  others  a 
bipennis  or  double  axe,  a  cutting  weapon  used  in 
lieu  of  a  sword,  a  sharp  weapon  {anna  acuta,  or 
arme  atguuee).  Skinner  derives  the  name  from 
armay  and  J3arbazan  from  acuere.  In  the  old 
Provencal  language  it  is  also  spell  ghiznnfta, 
(Vide  *  Glossuire  de  la  Langue  Romane,  par  J.  B. 
Roquefort/  turn,  i.)  Now,  the  lance  or  javelin  of 
the  Gauls  and  Franks  was  called  the  gt:psttm,an(i  is 
U3  described  by  the  scholiast  Agathiaj»,  a  lawyer 
and  native  of  Myrina,  who  wrote  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury :  *'  It  is  of  moderate  length,  and  covered  with 
iron,  bent  on  each  side  in  the  form  of  hooks,  which 
they  make  use  of  to  wound  the  enemy,  or  entangle 
his  buckler  in  sucli  a  manner  that,  his  body  being 
|9Xposul,  they  may  run  him  through  with  their 
iwords."  Thit*  description  tallies  better  than  any 
other  with  the  weapon  in  later  tunes  called  the 
guitiarmCj  which  was  a  lance  with  a  hook  at  llie  side ; 
and  the  corruption  of  gtssum  into  gisarme  is  easy 
and  probable. 

remain 
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THE  FEMALE  COSTUME 

of  this  half  century  presents  th«  same  general  ap- 
pearance as  that  of  ita  predecessor.  The  robe  has, 
however,  lost  its  extravagant  cnfls,  and  the  sleeves 
are  made  tight  and  terminate  at  the  wrist.  A  rich 
girdle  loosely  encircles  the  waist,  and  Berengaria, 
queou  of  Itichard  I.,  is  reprettented  with  a  small 
pouch  called  an  nulmontere^  and  in  form  like  a 
modern  reticule^  depending  from  it  on  the  left 
side. 

,  Green  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  colour 
of  this  garment  in  the  reign  of  John.  We  have  the 
king's  warrant  for  making  two  robes  for  the  queen, 
each  of  thera  to  consist  of  five  ells  of  cloth,  and  one 
of  Ihem  to  be  of  green  and  the  other  of  bru  net-  Du 
Cange  cites  a  contemporary  register  to  prove  that 
a  green  robe,  lined  wilh  cendal,  was  estimated  at 
sixty  shillings;  and  Matthew  Paris  and  other  ancient 
historians,  speaking  of  the  flight  of  Longchamp, 
Bishop  of  Kly,  state  tliat  lie  dipgTiisc<i  himself  in  a 
woman's  tunic  of  green,  with  u  capa  (the  Norman 
mantle  with  a  capuchon)  of  the  same  colour. 

State  robes  and  mantles  appear  to  have  been 
splendidly  embroidered.  The  ofiigy  of  Eleanor^ 
queen  of  Henry  II.,  exhibits  a  robe  and  mantle  co- 
vered with  golden  cre8<'L'nts.  We  have  just  spoken  of 
a  similar  one  in  the  possession  of  her  son,  Richard  I. 
Her  crown,  like  that  of  her  royal  husband,  has 
been  broken.     Montfaucon's  representation  of  it  is 
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llterefore  placed  above  the  figure ;  but  that  of  Queen 
Rerensraria,  which  has  escaped  with  less  damage, 
would  be  y)erhiii>«  the  Iwtter  ^lide  for  Ha  restomtiuii. 
JVIontfaucon*s  copies  are  lameotably  incorrect. 
Pelisses  { polices ^pelissons),  richly  furred  (whence 
eir  namc)f  were  worn  in  winter  under  the  m&ntle 
or  capa.  King  John  onk*rs  a  ^rcy  pcliason,  with 
nine  bars  of  fur,  to  be  made  for  the  queen.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  dress  fitting-  close  to  the  body. 
A  garment  called  hliaut  or  hlinus,  which  appears  to 
have  been  only  another  name  for  the  siircoat  or 
sujwrtunie,  as  we  find  it  worn  also  by  knig^hts  over 
their  armour,  is  also  frequently  raentione^i  as  lined 
with  fur  for  the  winter.*  The  wimple  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  John.  It  appears  to  Iiave 
been  sometiraes  but  another  name  for  the  veil  or 
kerchief,  at  others  a  separate  article  of  attire  worn 
under  the  veil,  as  in  the  conventual  costume  to  this 
day,  which  is  in  allbnt  colour  the  usual  dress  of  the 
tliirlecnlh  century.  Thewiraple,pToperIy  so  called, 
wx&pi>ed  round  the  head  and  the  chin,  and  was 
bound  on  the  forehead  by  a  golden  or  jewelled  fillet 
amongst  the  wealthy,  by  a  plain  silken  one  amongst 
the  humbler  classes.  "Wimples  and  fillets  of  jiilk 
were  forbidden  to  the  nuns,  who  wore  them  then, 
B9  sow,  of  white  linen. 

Short  boots  were  worn,  as  well  as  shoes,  by  the 
ladies.      King  John  orders  four  pair  of  women's 

*  In  this  bliavK  we  ma;   disoovur  Uie  modera  Cctni*:^ 
hhase,  a  tunic  or  smock-frock. 


boots,  one  of  them  to  bo  frt'talus  dc  girisy  embrui- 
dereti  witii  circles;  and  several  iiislaiiccs  occur  of 
aimilarlj  embroidered  boots  at  this  period,  but  the 
robe  was  worn  tjo  long  that  little  but  the  tips  of  (bu 
toes  are  to  be  seeu  iu  tbe  efligics  or  illutuinations, 
and  the  colour  of  as  niucU  aa  is  visible  in  the  latter 
is  generally  black. 

Gloves  seem  not  to  have  been  generally  worn  by 
ladies  of  the  twelftli  century. 


THE  HABITS  OF  THE  CLEROT 

continued  exceedingly  suniptnouf*.  Tlie  princely 
splendour  of  Beoket  occasioned  tlie  Freucli  rustics 
to  exclaim,  during  his  progress  to  Paris,  "  What  a 
wonderful  personage  the  King  of  England  must  be, 
if  his  Chancellor  can  travel  in  such  state  !"  and  the 
accounts  of  Ids  magnificence  in  that  city  are  so 
extraordinary,  that  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  Iiia  History 
of  Henry  IT.,  declares  them  to  be  incredible.  The 
^tory  of  Henry's  struggle  with  Becket  in  the  open 
street,  when  tlie  monarch  iiuUed  the  new  scarlet 
capa,  lined  with  rich  fim*,  from  the  back  of  tlie 
priest,  to  give  to  the  shivering  beggar  besiile  him, 
is  told  by  every  historian  ;  but  these  are  only  notices 
of  his  secular  garments.  In  the  sacred  vestments 
of  the  clergy  of  this  period,  the  principal  novelty 
is  the  approach  of  tlie  mitre  to  the  form  with  which 
we  are  iamiliar. 
The  mitre  of  Thomas  a  Becket  preserved  at  Sens 
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in  France  is  engraved  in  Mr.  Shaw*8  '  Dresses  and 
Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages,*  as  well  as  the 
amice  and  chasuble  preserved  at  the  same  place 
and  belonging  to  the  same  prelate. 

-1^     n 
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Mitrea  fln>m  Qua  tomb  of  King  John  in  Woreeft«r  Ck^wdnL 


Bfflgy  oT  Henry  lit.  In  Weitmia«t«r  Alib«]r. 

The  long  reign  of  Henry  III.  embraces  the  greater 
portion  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  but  il8  costume 
is  more  remarkabJe  for  increase  of  splendour  than 
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for  alteration  of  form.  Mutthcw  Paris,  the  monk 
of  St.  Alban's,  a  faithful  androQteiiipoiary  hisloriaii, 
and  an  eye-witoesif  uf  mucli  of  tlio  pa^'Uiiry  be 
describes,  represenU  himself  djsgusled  rather  rhaii 
please<t  by  the  eices^ive  foppery  uf  the  limes.  Th« 
flHgy  of 

TBB  KIRG, 

ill  his  nionnment  in  theclmpelof  Edn'ard  the  Cuii- 
fessor,  at  Westminster,  represent^i  him,  as  usual,  in 
the  royal  robes ;  but  they  are  of  the  simplest  de- 
scription,— a  long  and  very  full  tunic,  ami  a  mantle 
fastened  l)y  a  fibula  on  the  right  shouhler,  both 
devoid  of  ornament  or  border.  The  boots  are, 
Jiowever,  exceedingly  splendid,  illuHtratiiiy;  tlie 
cspression  freialus  de  aurOf  and  each  square  of 
the  fret  containing  a  linn  or  leopard.  When  Henry 
conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  William  de 
Valence,  a.d.  12-17,  he  was  arrayed  in  vestmenis 
of  a  newly-introduced  and  nt06t  uiag;nificeut 
material  calleil  cloth  of  liaUlekins,'  from  itD  being 
manufacturetl  at  Baldeck,  as  Babylon  was  then 
called.  Acconling  to  Du  Cange,  it  was  a  very 
rich  filk  woven  with  gold:'  on  his  head  he  More 
a  coronet  ur  small  circle  of  gold  called  in  the 
language  of  that  day  a  chaplet  or  garland.  In 
an  inventory  of  the  jewels  belonging  to  Henry, 
made  iu  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  mention  is  made 

1  MaWhew  Paris,  IlisL  ADg-subaiino  1247. 
*  Da  CangejinYoce'SaldekiuK.* 


of  live  garlanJs  of  gold  of  Paris  work,  a  laro^  and 
precious  crown,  three  other  crowns  enricheH  with 
gems,  and  an  imperial  cap  splendidly  jewelled,  and 
valncd  at  nve  hundred  marks.  An  order  is  extant 
for  (he  makiii»  of  robes  of  various  colours  fring-ed 
with  gold,  and  one  is  especially  commanded  tu  be 
made  of  the  best  piirplc-colourcd  samite  (a  ric;h 
silk),  embroidered  with  three  little  leopanls  in 
front  and  three  behind.  This  latter  is  called  a 
quinth  or  rointiAfij  a.  uame  given  to  a  peculiarly- 
fashioned  gown  or  tunic  of  that  day,  but  of  which 
we  have  rn>  satij^factory  description.  Tliat  it  was 
the  cut  of  the  garment  tliat  distitigui'>hed  it  we 
have  proof,  however,  in  the  lines  of  William  de 
Lorris,  whOj  in  his  *  Roman  de  la  Rose/  written  at 
the  close  of  this  century,  describing  the  dress  of 
Hirth]  says  he  was  vested 

"  D'uue  robe  moult  degaiseo 
Qui  fut  eu  matat  lieu  iucisH^e  , 
Et  decopp(?c  par  cointhe." 

Rom.  de  la  Rom,  1.  839. 

which  is  thus  translated  by  Chaucer : — 

"Wrought  was  his  roW  In  straiinge  gise, 
And  all  loslyttered  for  y/e-i'ndM, 
lu  many  a  plsce  love  and  hie." 

I.  P-.  slytterefl  or  slit  all  to  pieces  in  a  quaint  or 
fanciful  manner  or  for  whim's  sake;  quinte  in 
French  signifying  fancy,  whim,  caprice  :  and  quin- 
tettXj  (iHinte.use,  fanciful,  whimish,  freakish.  The 
scarf  afterwards  worn  round  the  crest  of  the  helmet 


was  called  a  cointise,  and  a«  It*  edg«  were  frequently 
j,  it  is  not  improbable  that  tlie  robes  or  tuniud 
irith  jagged    borders   and  sleeves,    expressly   for- 
bidden to  certain  clansas  us  early  aa  1 1BH,  and  fre- 

II uuently  met  witli  hereafter,  may  Iiave  obtained,  on 

^Hteir  first  appearance,  tlie  appeltatiou  of  cotutises. 

I        Ilei 
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wlio  atten<Ied  at  Che  marriage  of  the  daughter  of 
Henry  III.  to  Alexander,  King  of  Scotlaml,  a. v. 
1251,  are  also  stated  by  Mattliew  Paris  to  have 
been  attired  "  in  vestments  of  silk,  commonly 
called  cointises,"  on  the  day  the  ceremony  was 
perf^jrmed,  but  on  the  following  day  they  were 
laid  asidiiij  and  new  robes  assumed.  The  materials 
for  dress  became  more  numerous  and  costly  during 
tliis  century.  Velvet  is  mentioned  under  the  Latin 
name  oivilhsa,  and  the  French  vitluse  or  velours,* 
and  a  rich  stuff  munufactured  in  the  Cyclade»,  and 
therefor©  called  n/rlas  or  ciciatorij*  gave  its  name 
to  a  garment  like  a  dalmatica  or  super-tunic  worn 
by  both  sex&i.  It  was  known  in  Germany  as  early 
as  the  year  1096,  when  Judith,  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Bohemia,  wore  a  cyclas  embroidered  or 
interwoven  with  goldj  but  we  first  Iiear  of  it  in 
England  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IIT.  and  his 
qnetn,  when  the  citizens  who  attended  the  ceremony 
wore  cyclades  worked  with  gold  over  vestments  of 

Mat  Paris  lii  Vita  Aljlxitiim,  et  Dn  Cange  in  voce. 
*  Munach.  pL-gavieDSts,  sob  onuo  ly^G. 


silk.  To  the  furs  of  sables,  foxes,  &c.,  we  now 
find  arlded  those  of  ermines,  martens,  and  squirrels, 
the  vair  and  tho  minevair  or  miniver.  Two  nmntle» 
lined  with  ermine  are  ordered  by  Henry  for 
his  queen  and  himself,  and  Matthew  Paris  speaks 
of  the  doubled  or  lined  garments  for  the  winter 
belonging  to  tlie  king  aiul  his  courtiers. 


THE  GENEHAI.  AlALK  COSTUME,  1216-1272, 

consists  of  the  tunic,  the  cyclas  or  cointise,  girded 
or  not,  according  to  the  fancy,  chanssca  or  stock- 
ings, and  drawers  ;  tl»e  latter  are  distinctly  visible 
in  this  reign  in  consequence  of  tlie  tunic  being  open 
in  front,  sometimes  as  high  ae  the  waitt,  for  greater 
freedom  in  action.  Mantles  and  cluuks  are  only 
seen  in  state  or  travelling  dresses,  and  for  tlie 
latter  purpose  we  read  of  a  garment  called  the  super- 
to^uj  or  over-all,  an  improvement  on  the  capa,  being 
more  ample,  and  having  large  sleeves  as  well  as 
a  capuchon.  It  is  sometime-s  called  balandrana, 
being  Latinized  from  the  French  halandran^  a 
cloak  for  foul  weather,  and  under  that  name  was 
forbidden  to  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
in  common  with  other  garments  appertaining  to 
the  laity.  The  shoes  ami  boots  liave  again  become 
long-loed.  They  are  either  embroidered  in  chequers 
or  frets,  or  painted  black,  according  to  tfie  rank  or 
situation  of  the  wearer.  The  sIidgs  of  Mirth,  in 
the  'Roman  de  la  Roae,'  are  described  as  "de- 


cbupp^  a  Iiu*,*'  rendere(J  by  Cliatirer,  ''deajjied 
and  witli  lace,"  whereby  we  may  eillier  uiiilerslaud 
them  cut  or  tlivi(le*J  by  la:e  into  the  TrL'ts  afureiKud, 
or  that  they  were  open  and  laced  up  the  ^ide  aa  we 
find  them  in  the  next  century.  Capuchons  or 
cowls  are  worn  with  indented  ed^es,  round  cajw  or 
bonnets  and  hats,  not  unlike  the  modern  beaver; 
but  a  white  coif  tied  under  the  chin  in  ni<»5t  fre- 
quently seen  upon  the  heads  of  persons  hunting  or 
on  hoi-RoUucli,  lic'.nilds,  nu^ssengors,  Ac,  who  may 
have  adopted  it  as  tnore  secure  in  hard  riding. 

I  The  hair  is  worn  in  flowing  curls,  but  the  &ce 

I      Is  in  general  closely  shaved. 

un 
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underwent  several  changes  during  this  reign. 
Quilted  and  padded  armour  of  silk,  cloth,  buck- 
ram, or  leather,  came  still  more  into  use,  and  from 
the  peculiar  work  with  which  it  was  now  orna- 
mented obtainetl  the  name  of  pourjwint  and  counfer- 
poittt.  A  complete  suit,  consisting  of  a  sleeved 
tunic  and  chausstfs,  was  frequently  worn  by  the 
knights  of  this  period  beneath  the  surcoat,  which 
was  considerably  leMgtbeiied,and  during  this  reign, 
first  emblaaoned  with  the  arms  of  the  wearer.  The 
flat-nTiged  armour  has  nearly  disiippcareit,  and 
that  composed  of  ring.'*  set  up  edge-Mays  &eems  to 
have  been  the  most  generally  worn  mail  of  the 
thirteenth  centurj*.     But  during  Henry's  reign  a 


E[HEy  In  Malvt^n  Oliurcb,  Wore^at^rnhlre,  nitrnTtindM  by  helmet^,  Xa. 
of  tue  Klgn  of  flriiry  [II.,  Arum  Mntllicw  PktU'h  1>Ivui  of  tlie  twoUQw. 

new  species  was  introduced  from  Asia,  where  ft  is 
still  worn.  This  was  the  chain  mail,  and  consisted 
of  four  rings  connected  by  a  fifth,  all  of  which 
were  so  fastened  with  rivets  that  they  formed  a  com- 
plete garment  of  themiiietveH  without  the  leathern 
foundation  ;  and  this  shirt  of  chain  was  worn  loose 
over  tlie  gumbeson  or  aikcton,  hting  itself  covered 
by  the  surcoat.  Tlie  capuchon  and  cliausscs  were 
aUo  made  of  interlaced  rings,  but  the  former  is  fre- 


quently  separate  from  the  tuiiic,and  bangs  over  the 
surcoat ;  and  instances  occur  of  an  additional  cap 
or  coif  of  Diiiil  worn  over  the  capuchon.  Small 
plates  of  iron  or  stvei  were  worn  upon  the  shoulders, 
elbows,  and  knees,  called,  acconling  to  their  pon- 
tion,  epauireres  or  jtoleyns^  coufes  or  coudex,  and 
genouillhreif  and  with  these  additional  defences 
commenced  the  last  grand  change  that  "  cased  in 
complete  steel"  the  chivalry  of  Kuropo. 

The  flat-topped  cylindrical  helract  of  the  reigns 
of  Uichard  and  John  descended  no  lower  thaii  the 
ears,  the  face  being  covered  by  the  aventaille ; 
but  in  thitf  rdg:i  it  covered  the  whole  head  and 
rested  on  the  .sliouIderS}  and  by  degrees  assumed  a 
barrel  form,  bulging  at  the  sides.  These  great 
helmets  were  only  worn  when  in  positive  action, 
being  too  heavy  and  cumbrous  for  general  use,  and 
when  forcibly  turned  round  upon  the  shoulders  by 
a  vigorous  stroke  of  a  lance  severely  hurt  the 
wearer.  In  the  romance  of  *  Lancelot  du  Lac,' 
the  helmet  of  a  knight  is  said  to  have  been  so 
turned  titat  the  edges  grazed  his  shoulders,  and 
"  ses  armes  estoient  tuutes  cnsanglentees."  Aper- 
tures for  sight  and  breathing  were  cut  in  them  in 
the  8lia|>e  of  a  cross,  to  which  was  added  sometimes 
a  cluster  of  simple  perforations. 

A  convex  plate  of  steel  so  perforated  is  seen 
worn  as  a  simple  mask  by  some  warriors,  being  lied 
round  the  head  over  the  eapuchon  of  moil,  with 
or  without  a  helmet  i  and  skull-caps  or  cha^etle*- 
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,  with  or  without  nasals,  arc  common  amongst 
esquires,  archers,  and  men-at-ariiLi. 

Tiie  archers  in  Matthew  Paris'a  Lives  of  the 
two  Offas  are  reprfsented  iu  ringerl  hauhcrks,  with 
sleeves  to  the  elbow,  over  which  are  seen  vests  of 
leatlier,  defendeil  by  four  circular  iron  plates. 

The  knight's  shield  is  flatter,  and  straight  at  top, 
and  generally  emblazoned.  Round  targets,  fan- 
cifully ornamented,  occur,  and  liie  martel-de-fer 
(a  pointed  hammer  or  small  pick-axe)  \vas  added 
to  the  offensive  weapons,  making  sad  lm\*oc  with 
the  various  Bpeciea  of  mail,  breaking  tlie  links  of 
chain  and  pickiiig-  off  the  scales  and  plates,  leaving" 
fatal  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  sword  aud  the 
lance. 

The  rowelled  spur  is  first  seen  on  the  great  sea! 
of  Henry  III.;  but  it  is  not  common  before  the 
reign  of  Edward  I. 

THE  PEStAtE  COSTUME 

Still  consisted  of  the  robe  or  gown  with  long 
light  sleeves,  over  which  was  sometimes  worn  a 
super-tunic,  surcoat,  or  cyclas^  and  for  slate 
occasions  a  mantle,  all  composed  of  the  most 
mag-nificont  materials.  The  pepbnn  or  veil,  and 
the  wimple,  were  frequently  of  gold  tissue  or  richly 
embroiderei!  silk,  and  over  the  veil  was  occasionally 
placed  a  diadem,  circlet,  or  giir1and,and  snmetimeft 
n  round  hat  or  cap.     Isabel,  the  sister  of  Henry 
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In  another  part  of  the  same  poem  we  find  a 
chaplet  of  roses  worn  over  the  garland  of  gold — 

*•  Ung  chapftl  de  roses  toot  fraus 
Eut  desaus  le  t-tuipptl  d'Orfrays." 

Cloth  stocking^  embroidered  with  gold  are 
amongst  the  articles  of  dress  ordered  by  Henry  III. 
for  his  sister  Isabel. 

In  the  '  Sqoier  of  Low  Degree,'  a  romance 
written  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  King  of  Hut^ary  is  made  thus  to  address  his 
daughter  :— 


"To-morrow  ye  ehall  yn  hiinting  fare. 
And  yedc  my  daughter  in  a  chare ; 
Ttshutl  be  covered  wiib  vutvet  red, 
And  clothes  of  fiiiu  gold  all  about  ytiur  head ; 
With  tlanuusk  white  ami  aziire  blewo 
Wei!  dtapptrod  with  lillies  newj 
Your  mantle  of  ryche  degi'ee, 
Piu-ple  pall  and  erniyne  fre«," 
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The  word  diaper  is  derived  by  some  wrilem 
from  "  D'lpres,"  t.  e.  **  of  Ypres,"  a  town  in 
Flanders,  famous  for  its  manufectory  of  rich 
stuffs  and  fine  linen  before  the  year  1200,  Da 
Cange  derives  it  from  the  Italian  diaspro,  the 
jasper,  which  it  resembles  in  its  shifting  lights ; 
but  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  plausible  con- 
jecture ;  and  though  we  read  of  diapers  of  Anttoeh, 
it  ia  only  because  Ypres  having  given  its  name 
to  its  peculiar  manufacture,  any  siiiular  cloth 
received  the  same  appellation.     Thus  we  see  in  the 


nnes  above  quoted  tluu  llie  "  damtuh  white  and 
ii/iire  blewe  "  is  to  be  well  "  diappercd  with  Hllies," 
that  b  to  say,  covered  all  over  with  a  pattern  of 
lilies,  ill  the  style  of  the  clotli  inmie  at  Vprea. 
In  the  same  manner,  Damascus  Itself  faaving 
obtained  a  reputation  for  its  manufactures  of 
ornamental  stuffs  and  steel,  to  damask  a  sword 
bla<ie  became  a  iamillar  phrase ;  and  damasks  of 
YpreM  miglit  have  been  spoken  of  with  as  much 
propriety  as  diapers  of  Damascus  or  of  Antiocb. 

The  fattluon  of  wearing  the  hair  was  completely 
altered  during  this  rei^.  The  plaited  tails  were 
unbound,  and  the  hair  turned  up  behind,  and 
confined  in  a  net  or  caul  of  gold  thread  ;  but 
the  veil  and  wimple  frequently  prevent  its  being 
seen  on  the  monumental  effigies  of  this  period. 

The  richly  embroidered 


^|bni 


OARMENTS  OV  THE  CLEROV 

at  this  period  occasioned  Innocent  IV.  to  exclaim, 
1^*  0  England,  thou  garden  of  delights,  thou  art 
Illy  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  riches !  From 
thy  abundance  much  may  be  exacted  !"  and  he 
forthwith  proceeded  to  exact  a?  much  as  he  could, 
by  forwarding  bulls  to  several  English  prelates, 
enjoining  them  to  send  a  certain  quantity  of  such 
embroidered  vestments  to  Rome  for  the  use  of 
the  clei^  there.  Some  of  these  sacerdotal  babiLs 
were  nearly  covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  others  were  «squiaitely  embroidered  with  figures 
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of  auimalf}  aud  flowers.  The  red  hat  is  said  to 
have  been  first  given  to  the  cardinals  by  Pope 
Innocent  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1245  ;  and« 
according  to  De  Curbio,  they  wore  it  for  tJie 
first  time  in  1246,  on  occasion  of  an  interview 
between  the  Pope  and  Louis  IX.  of  France.  It 
was  not  flatf  as  at  present,  but  of  the  shape  here 
represented  from  a  MS.  of  tlie  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  marked  Royal  MS.  IG 
G.  6. 


During  this  reign  the  two  orders  of  friars, ^  the 
Dominicans,  or  preaching  friars,  and  the  Francis- 
cans, or  friara  minors,  were  establiiihed  in  thi.^ 
country.  St.  Dominic  founded  his  order  in  tlie  year 
1215,  and  the  first  Englishman  that  is  recorded 
to  have  become  a  Dominican  was  the  ecclesiastical 
pbysiciaii,  Johannes  ^Egidius.  Forty-three  houses 
of  this  order  were  in  time  raised  in  England,  where 

*  Frtun  fTtrm  (hnithern).  •'  A  frrre  there  waSift-waiHoo 
and  a  merry."     ('haucci-'s  CHuttrWry  Talts. 


HENRT  nil  129 

from  their  black  cloak  and  capuchon  they  were 
popularly  termed  Black  Friars.  The  Franciscans 
planted  themselves  at  Canterbury  in  1220,  and 
at  Northampton  soon  after.  Their  grey  vestments 
obtained  for  them  the  additional  name  of  Grey 
Friars. 
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of  his  ag«  more  than  the  bent  of  his  natural  dis- 
position, must  be  raiikud  an  one  uf  the  greatei>t 
monarchs  that  ever  swayetl  tlie  English  so<:fptrei 
Was  OS  Mmplo  id  his  dress  as  tie  was  mugriiliceiil 
HI  his  liberalities.  He  uever  wore  hu  crown  aAcr 
the  day  of  his  coronation,  and  preferred  to  the 
royal  garments  of  purjilt^  the  dress  of  a  comniou 
citizen.  Being  asked  one  day  why  he  did  not  wear 
richer  apparel,  he  answered,  wlilt  tlie  coiu^ciousness 
of  real  woith,  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppoi^e  he  could 
be  more  estimable  in  fine  than  in  simple  c]otbiii<>;^. 
Uuder  such  a  king  it  is  natural  to  suppose  tliat 
foppery  could  not  Hourish  ;  and  we  therefore  hear 
of  no  prc|)o&terous  fashions  aiuon>^t  (he  knights 
and  nobles  of  Ins  court.  The  slmfU  of  aatire  are 
directed  in  his  reign  against  tlie  ladies  only. 

There  is  no  monumental  effigy  of  Edward ;  but 
on  opening  his  tomb  in  Westmiusrer  Abbey,  a.d. 
1774,  his  corpse  was  discovered  arrayed  in  a 
dalmatica  or  tunic  of  red  silk  damask  and  a  mantle 
of  crimson  satin  fastened  on  the  ghoiilder  with  a 
gilt  buckle  or  clasp  four  inches  in  length,  aiitl 
decoruled  with  imitative  gems  and  pearls.  The 
sceptre  was  in  his  hand,  and  a  stole  was  crossed 
over  his  breast  of  rich  wliite  tissue,  studdet]  with  gilt 
quatrefoils  in  filagree-work,  and  embroidered  witii 
pearls  in  the  shape  of  what  are  called  true-lovers' 
knots.  The  gloves,  it  is  presumed,  had  perished, 
for  tlie  ornaments  belonging  to  tlie  backs  of  them 
were  fomid  lying  oa  the  hands.     The  body  from 
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Ihe  knees  downwards  was  wrapped  in  a  piece  ui 
cloth  of  gold,  whiclt  was  not  removed.  The  regal 
ornaments  were  all  of  metal  gilt,  and  llie  stoiifts 
and  pearls  false ;  a  piece  of  ecDnoniy  unusual  at 
this  period.  In  a  Him  MS.  of  tliis  time,  in  the 
library  of  His  Hoyal  Highness  the  Diikeof  Sussex, 
several  figures  in  regal  costume  have  a  stole 
crossed  on  their  breasts  splendidly  embroidered, 
and  one  of  these  we  have  8electe<l  for  the  engraving 
at  iheconimenceinent  of  thischajjter.  The  crowned 
head  beside  it  i.H  that  of  Kdwanl  I.  from  a  seal. 


were  becomingly  magnifictint.  The  long  tunio 
aod  mantle,  varied  sometimes  by  the  cychu,  and 
the  bliaiis  composed  of  rich  etufl^  '  and  lined  with 
ermine  and  other  costly  furs,  wo^  the  general 
costume  of  the  court.  Caps  of  various  shapes, 
and  a  hat  like  the  classical  petasus  sluog  behind  to 


CItU  eoname  of  Ui«  reign  at  Gdwirt  I.  fran  k  MS.  Bo)il.  16,  G.  «. 


'  Theridi  stuff  called  "cloth  of  tan"  is  meotioned  in 
tht*  reign.  It  was  LatiuiEcd  larsienK  and  tartarinut,  kdA 
we  read  of  dalmatics  and  tuuic*  of  sI:iU^-«)loor,  and  liffht 
Hub  cloth  of  tars  erabroidereil  with  branches  and  beiantJi 
uf  gold.     Viftilnt.  Tbenn.  St.  Paul,  Loud,  sub  anno  IIM, 
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be  aj»iimed  at   pleasure,  became  frequent.     (Vide 

figs,  a,  b,  c,  in  the  engraving  from  the  Fainted 

Cliambcr.)  Buttons  closely  set  from  the  wrist  to 

the  ellK)W  appt^ar  about  this  time  (vide   fig^ure  on 

horseback),  and   in  a  MS.  poem,  certainly  not  later 

thatt  the  year  1300,  particular  mention  is  made  of 

tills  fashiou : — 

**  Uis  robe  was  alt  of  gold  bcganue, 
Well  chrislike  ni&kMl  I  uudcrsuude ; 
Botmes  azurd  (^ozure)  evtriike  ane 
J^rom  hit  clbotk  to  hia  handc."' 

MS.  Cotton,  JuUua  V. 

Gloves  are  more  generally  worn  by  noblemen 
and  officers  of  state.  Some  are  splendidly  embroi- 
dered up  the  sides  (vide  fig.  rf,  from  the  Painted 
Chamber)  or  round  the  tops.  The  hose  are 
richly  fretted  mth  gold  and  varioita  coloured  silks 
(fig.  e,  ibid.). 

The  hair  and  beard  are  crisped  and  curled  with 
great  precision. 

On  the  iiiveatment  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Kdward  II.,  with  the  military  belt  of 
knighthood,  purple  robes,  fine  linen  garments,  and 
mantles  woven  with  gold  were  liberally  distributed 
to  his  young  knight  companions,  who  crowded  in 
their  glittering  dresses  the  gardens  of  the  Temple, 
whicli  were  set  apart  for  thcirreception,  and  received 
much  injury  in  this  novel  service. 

In  the 

HIUTAHT  HABIl'S 

we  bave  first  to  notice  the  more  general  usage  of 


Kdwftrd  OouchbMk.  Eul  of         Him,  Ib  Ourkaton  CltUKh,  Ssffulk. 
lADcuUr.  WettEDJnixer  Abbey. 

the  emblazoned  snrcoat.  The  cyclas,  the  bliaus, 
and  the  cointitie,  all  worn  over  the  shirt  of  uiatl  as 
well  as  over  the  more  peaceful  tunic,  were  richly 
embroirlered  either  with  ^Liiciful  devices  or  the 
amiorial  bearings  of  the  owner."  Towards  the 
close  of  this  reign  those  curious  ornaments  called 
aiUttes^  or  little  wings,  from  their  situation  aud  ap* 


>  Bom&ii  dti  Garin  and  of  Percival  de  Gatois ;  aod  Giaart, 
UIbU  Fraoc  &ub  anno  i:»)4. 


ptiararice,  are  seen  on  the  shoulders  of  knights  either 
in  battle  or  in  the  lists^  but  they  ditl  not  I>ecome 
general  till  the  next  reigu.  They  were  of  various 
shapes ;  sometimes  emblazoned,  like  the  surcoulf 
tilueld,  and  banner,  with  the  arms  of  the  knight ; 
sometimes  plain  or  charged  with  a  simple  St. 
George's  cross.'  The  barrel-shaped  helmet  is  fre- 
quently surmounted  by  the  heraldic  crest;  ajid  this 
picturcfique  decoration  becomes  henceforward  a 
principal  feature  of  the  cliivalric  equipment.* 
The  top  of  the  hehnet  inclines  to  a  cone  in  some 

"  Vide  figure  at  the  head  of  this  section,  from  a  brass  for- 
luerly  in  Gorleston  Church,  Suffolk,  en^avrd  in  Stottuird's 
Monumental  Effi^ea.  It  is  (luitc  of  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I. 

*  Id  a  MS.  of  this  period  (L'lIistoiredtil'Ancieu  Mrnide)* 
preserved  in  tlie  lihrarj*  of  liis  Royal  Ilighnens  the  Duke  of 
Suasex,  uid  Iiefore  quoted,  Bome  of  thtae  heluiets  B[>i)oar  to 
be  decorated  with  a  leather  instead  of  a  crvst  (Tide  engraring 
from  it,  p.  137J  :  a«  it  is  worn  by  more  thau  one  knight  iu 
the  same  ill umi nation,  it  can  Ecarc«ly  ho  itself  a  cre«t,  aud  is 
therefore  remarkable  as  an  instance  of  tlie  feather  (if  a  fea- 
ther it  bej  being  woru  as  a  simple  decoration  iu  the  helmet 
earlier  thau  the  tifteeulh  century.  U  wrtainly  was  not  a 
cnstom  or  fashion  in  England  previous  to  tlie  rei^  of  Henry 
v.,  or  in  the  iuuniucrable  illuminations  of  the  ttiirttHfnth  and 
fourteenth  ceotririe*  frequent  instances  must  have  occurred. 
In  the  present  case,  as  the  history  terminntes  with  the  reign  of 
Mittiridatcs.  aud  its  cmbellishmeuts  represent  the  deeds  of 
Folynices.  Thescns,  the  Amazons,  &c.  Sec,  the  introduction 
of  t^e  feutlier  might  have  been  an  unusual  stretch  of  fRucy 
iu  the  illumiuator,  &ugge&ted  by  the  meotion  of  the  plumed 
helnu'ts  of  tht-  hi^roic  agus.  but  wol withstanding  that  the 
decoration  in  question  bears  in  some  instances  ii  verj-  close 
resemblanof  to  a  feather  (vide  centre  figure  iu  the  next  tu- 
groTing),  in  others  it  is  so  evidently  lliv  scarf  or  ouiuliMJ 
which  aFBumcs  that  form  (vide  figure  of  conihatiints  on 
horseback  iu  the  same  cut)  that  1  have  still  a  doubt  as  to  the 
actaul  iateut'ioo  of  the  Artist. 
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Military  cortame,  temp.  Edwsrd  T.,  from  k  MS.  in  the  library  of  H.  R.  fl. 
the  Duke  of  Sussex. 


instances;  and  the  front,  seen  in  profile,  presents 
almost    an  angular  appearance.      Skull-caps,    or 
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cbapels'de-fer,  both  spherical  and  conical,  thelatterl 
the  prototype  of  lite  l/ascinet,  aud  indeed  already  sol 
called^  are  worn  over  the  roail-coif.  and  conrnionlyj 
with  the  iiasal,  which  disappears  after  this  reig^u. 
The  mail  gloves  of  the  hauberk  are  now  divided 
into  separate  fiu^r»,  and  leathern  gauntlets  appear  i 
reaching    higher    than     the   wrist,   but   not    yet 
plated. 

The  shield  ts  now  sometimes  flat  and  nearly  triaii-  ] 
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guUr  or  li  eater-shaped ;  sometimes  pear-s}mped  and 
semi-cylindrical. 

The  lance  has  lost  its  gonfanon ;  and  the  pennon, 
which  resembles  it  in  its  swallow-tail  form,  but 
longer  and  broader,  becomes  a  military  ensign,  and 
is  generally  charged  with  the  crest,  badge,  or  war- 
cry  of  the  knight ;  his  arms  being  emblazoned  on 
the  banner,  which  'is  in  8hai>e  a  parallelogram. 
Vide  eng^vings,  pages  137,  138. 

Edward  I.  had  banners  emblazoned  tritli  tlie 
arms  of  England,  gules,  three  lions  passant  regar- 
dant; of  St.  George,  argent,  a  crtwa  gules;  of 
St.  Kdmund,  azure,  Uiree  crowns  Or;  and  of  Si. 
Edward  the  Confe8sor>  azure,  a  cross  fleury  between 
six  martlets  Or. 

lu  the  old  French  poem  on  the  aie^  of  Karla- 


i 


"La  ont  meinte  riche  garneinent 
Bonie  sur  cendeaiw  et  samis, 
Mein  beau  penon  en  lance  miSf 
Mciat  b&uicrc  deploje." 

Cotton  MS.  CaliffHla,  A-  16. ' 

There  have  they  many  rich  orraniwita 
BroidurL-d  on  crnilaU  atid  eamites  (eilks  aud  satins) 
Many  a  fair  pvnnn  fixed  on  »  laocc. 
Many  a  banner  displayed. 

And  he  forthwith  enumerates  tlie  knights  and  their 
separate  cofe  armures  with  laudable  minutenees. 


Fran  the  IVnted  dumber  at  WestaninstDr. 


The  fahkion,  a  peculiarly  shaped  broad-bladefl 
sword  ;  the  estoc,  a  small  stabbing  sword  ;  the  ane- 
lace  or  anelas,  a  broad  dagger  tapering  to  a  very  fine 
point ;  and  the  coutel  or  cuUelas  (whence  cutlass'), 
a  military  knife^  are  added  to  tlie  offensive  weapous. 
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The  mace  also  first  appears  in  illuminations,  tlioiigli 
it  uiay  bavH  been  intruduced  during  lli«  earlier  Cru- 
sadea,  as  it  is  evidently  uf  Oriental  urigiu. 


m 
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of  this  period  Ua»  been  severely  salirised  by  contem* 
porary  writers,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  and 
weareinclined  to  tliink  unjustly  so  ;  for,  in  nearly  all 
the  illuuiiniitions  of  iliis  reign,  it  appears  elei5;autly 
Bimple,  particularly  wlien  cumpareJ  with  tiiat  of 
the  reig'u  of  Uufus,  the  tasteless  and  extravagant 
fashions  of  which  certainly  provoked  and  deserved 
both  ridicule  and  reprobation. 

The  aulhoi-s  of  the  famous  '■  Roman  de  lu  Rose,' 
William  de  Lorris,  who  died  in  llftiO,  and  Jolm  de 
Meun^  his  coutinuator,  who  Hnished  the  poem  about 
the  year  1304,  are  amount  the  most  bitter  of  these 
satirists,  particuhirly  tlie  latter,  who,  it  huit  been 
acknowledged,  extended  his  sarcasmn  beyond  the 
bounds  of  truth  and  decency.  It  is  true  that  they 
were  both  Frenchmen,  and  that  their  philippic  u 
directed  against  their  own  countryworaen  ;  but  the 
same  style  of  costume  was  geiiKraJly  prevalent  at  the 
same  period  through  Europe,  and  Knghind  then,  as 
now,  aiiopted  the  most  wlnmsiuat  fashiuns  uf  her 
continental  neighbours.  A  double  marriage  in  the 
year  1298  contributed  also  not  a  little  to  the  intro- 
duction of  French  fashions;  Edward  1.  manyingtho 
sifiter,  and  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  daughter 
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of  Philip  IV.  of  France,  surnainwl  Le  Bel.  The 
Jadieii  of  the  reign  of  Eilward  I.  apijear  in  the  robe 
or  kirtle/  made  hi^h  in  the  neck,  with  long;  lii^^ht 
sleeves,  and  a  train,  over  which  is  getteruliy  setjtt 
another  vestment,  the  surcoat,  guper-tunic,  or 
cycliw/  without  sleeves,  bat  as  long;  in  the  skirt  as 
the  gown  itself,  and  sometimes  held  up  by  one  hand 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  way  of  the  feet.  To  these  two 
garments  arc  added^  as  occasion  inay  require,  the 
zuantlo,  fastened  on  the  shoulders  by  cords  and 
tausela.  Indeed  the  effigy  of  Aveline,  Countess  of 
Lancaster,  given  in  the  last  chapter,  presents  very 
nearly  the  costume  of  this  reiyn  ;  it  being  quite  of 
the  close  of  that  of  Ilcnry  III.  a.d.  1269.  The 
effigy  ofKleanor,  queen  of  Edward  I.,  is  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity,  and  the  absence  of  any  kind  of 
head-tire ;  her  hair  streaming  naturuUy  upon  her 
shoulders  from  under  the  regal  diadem.  But  in 
illuminations  of  this  period,  the  hiiir  of  married 
ladies  and  noble  dames  is  generally  gathered  up 

'  Vide  p.  149,  where  the  kirtle  and  mantle  ore  alone 

mcDtioneil. 
•  The  Sosfiuenie,  surquayne,  or  snckeney  was  an  exterior 

Sirmtiot  ut  this  period.     William  de  Lorrie  says  it  is  the 
audsumest  dnais  a  woman  can  wear : — 

"  Nullu  robe  o'tst  A  belle, 
A  dsDiL'  tie  &  danaoUitllt- ; 
Fem.uie  est  plus  cu.riDt<.'et  pins  mignotte, 
Eu  aurquat/ae  queeti  cotte." 

ChBDcer  translates  "  surquayne,"  "  roeAeUe ;  "  but  do  draaa 
like  a  rochet  is  sewn  upon  female  figures  of  tbii  reifn. 
SotuqutnUic  is  still  Kn^nch  fur  a  coachiuan  or  groom's  frock. 


behind  into  a  caul  of  goUleii  network,  uver  which 
is  worn  the  peplus  ur  veil^  aud  soiueiimes  upon 
that  a  round  tow-crowned  f»p  ;  while  the  younger 
females  are  depicted  with  flowing;  ringlets,  bound 
by  a  simple  garland,  or  £lleU  uf  gold  or  silk,  ur 
by  the  still  more  becoming  chaplut  of  real  flowers. 
The  authorti  of  the  *  Ruiimn  de  la  Rose*  mention 
all  these  articles  of  apparel,  and  thereby  cuafinu 
the  authenticity  of  the  ilUuniimfions^  while  they 
appear  to  fail  in  proving  their  charges  of  ibily  aud 
extravagance,  exc€^t  perhaps  in  two  points ;  the 
first  being  the  unnecessary  length  of  the  trains,  in 
alluKion  to  which  the  satirist  advises  the  ladies,  if 
their  legs  be  not  liandsome,  nor  their  feet  small 
and  delicate,  to  wear  long  robes  trailing  on  the 
pavement  to  liiile  them ;  those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  have  pretty  feet  are  counselled  to  elevate  their 
robes,  as  if  for  air  and  convenience,  that  all  who 
are  passing  by  may  see  and  admire  them.  And 
another  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century  compares 
the  ladies  of  his  day  to  peacocics  and  me^ies ; 
"for  the  pies,"  says  he,  *' naturally  bear  feathera 
of  various  colours ;  so  the  ladies  delight  in  strange 
habits  and  diversity  of  ornaments.  The  pies  have 
long  tails  that  trail  in  the  dirt ;  so  that  the  ladies 
make  their  tails  a  thousand  limes  longer  than  those  of 
peacocks  and  pies."  The  second  rational  complaint 
is  against  a  very  ugly  species  of  wimple  called  a 
gorget,  which  appears  about  this  time.  John  da 
MeuD  describes  it  as  wrapped  two  or  three  times 


Pra»l«artlietelt^orE()wKrd  I.,  with  lli«  gcn^  and  lon|{  tnillng  rotw. 
From  SloADB  MS,  3983. 

the  poet ;  **  I  have  often  thought  in  my  heart  wlien 
I  have  seen  a  lady  so  closely  tied  up,  that  her  neck- 
cloth wiLs  uailefl  to  her  chin,  or  tliat  slie  had  the 
pins  hooked  into  her  flesli ;  *'  nm\  certainly 'he  is 
so  far  correct,  as  the  reader  will  acknowledge,  ou 
refei-riny^  to  the  annexed  tigure  front  aii  ilhnidnation 
of  this  date.  But,  utiJess  it  be  to  the  prqjecliona 
of  the  gorget  on  eacli  side  that  he  alludes,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  discover  what  he  means  by  their  hood» 
being  tlirown  back,  and  their  borus  advanced  as  if 
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to  wound  tlie  men,  and  propped  up  by  gibbets  or 
brackets.  Strutt  applies  tliese  ul>servations  to  the 
home(]  head-dress,  so  frequently  met  with  in  later 
iIlununatiou5 ;  but  tliere  is  not  the  liligbtest  indica- 
tion of  such  a  fashion  prevailing  at  this  time  in  any 
MS.  we  have  inspected. 


^ 


\^%:\ 


•^1 


In  my  edition  of  '  Striitt's  Dress  and  Habits  ' 
(1842,  vol.  ii.,  page  128,  note),  1  liave  reniariced 
that  "the  horns,  reprobated  by  John  de  Meun,  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  fiiurteentli  century,  arc  totally 
different  from  those  which  distinguished  the  hurneti 
bead-dre«,  so  called,  par  excellence,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  6fteenth  ;  and  that  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  farmer  are  the  projections  of  the  wimple, 
pinned  up  on  each  side  of  the  lace  as  before  men- 
tioned;" for  the  poet's  words  are  "  ficht-cs  en  deux 
comes  et  entour  la  toiielle."  There  is  also  another 
passage  respecting  the  horns  (line  1407,  et  infra), 
in  which  they  are  distinctly  said  to  be  **  Sur  les 
oreilles,**  where  those  formed  by  the  end  of  the 
great  gorget  are  seen,  when  the  veil  is  cast  ofl'  or 
thrown  bsick.  Mr.  Wright,  in  an  article  inserted 
in  the  first  number  of  the  Archaeological  Journal^ 
contends,  however,  *'  that  these  passages  refer  to  the 
Hornet! -shaped  Head-dress,"  properly  so  called;  and 
quotes  some  other  MSS.,  stated  to  be  of  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, to  prove  the  existence  of  such  monstroailies, 
nearly  a  century  before  they  are  pictorially  deline- 
atetl.  Even  granting  the  dates  of  these  MSS.  to  be 
correct,  which  may  perhaps  admit  of  a  doubt,  I 
think  it  will  be  found,  upon  an  examination,  that 
these  allusions  are  not  to  any  high  peaked  or  forked 
attire  placed  on  the  head,  as  in  ttie  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, but  to  the  terminations  of  the  gorget  or 
wimple,  as  before  described,  and  certain  convolu* 
lions  of  the  hair  on  each  side  of  the  head,  which 
might  su^iest  to  a  satirist  the  appellation  of  rams- 
horns;  for  be  it  noticed  tliat  in  tlie  poem   printed 
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by  M.  Jubinal,  entitled  '  Des  CoriiMe?/  people  are 

directed  to  cry  "Ilersto,  Belter;^'  and  in  another 

satire  quoted  by  Mr.   Wright,   the  pr(»luberances 

are  called  "  bosjies," — "  Portent  le»  boces  cum  comue 

biistes,'*    expressions   which    cannot    be  properly 

applied  to  thesliarpand  toweriiip^  horns  worn  in  the 

fifteenth  century,  hut  are  perfectly  descriptive  of 

the  various  protuberances  distendiiiu^  the  gorget  and 

coverchef  of  fetuale  figures  of  the  reigns  of  Edward 

I.  and  II.  (vide  annexed  specimens,  ligs.  a,  6,  Cj  and 

d).    The  effigy  of  Donna  Savelli^at  Rome  (fig.  «), 

jiresents  us  with  another  variety,  the  pins  slicking 

out  right  and  left;  and  in  the  effigy  of  Can  de  la  Scala 

(fig./)  we  have  a  specimen  of  niale  head-attire, 

twisted  into  something  like  rams'  homa;   but  in  no 

case  do  we  fiud  anything  apjiroaching  to  the  horned 

head-dresa  of  tlie  fifteenth  century  (vide  chap.  xii. 

and  xiii.) .   Finally,  there  is  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr. 

Wrisht  himself,  from  the  testament  of  JeHan  de 

Metin,  wliicli  proves  tliat  the  horns  alluded  to  by 

the  satirists  were  situated  at  the  side  of  the  head;  for 

it  statesdistinctly  that  between  the  towel  (or  gorget) 

and    the   temple  and  the  horns,  there  is  a  space 

througii  which  a  rat  might  pass,  or  the  largest 

weasel  between  this  and  Arras— 

*  Entre  la  toae^Ele.     .... 
Kt  la  temple  ct  Ice  cornvs  poarroit  paseer  ao  rat 
Oil  la  gmigneur  mousteli^e  qui  suit  jusqaes  Arras." 

This  space,   formed   by    the   distension  of  tlie 
gorget,  is   visible    on   each  side   of  the   fiice   of 


figure  d.  I  am  therefore  unshaken  in  my  opinion 
that  there  wafi  no  Bimilarity  between  the  horns 
alluded  to  by  the  satirists  uf  the  time  of  Edward 
I.,  and  tliase  worn  by  tiie  ladies  in  the  fifteenth 
cenUir)'. 

Of  ornaments,  we  liave  a  long  list  furnished  ua 
by  the  same  authors;  but  unless  they  were  wora 
by  persons  who  could  not  afford  such  splendour, 
we  perceive  nothing  in  the  articles  tiieniselves  to 
carp  at.  JeweU,  buckles  of  gold,  rings,  earrings, 
and  chaplets  of  fresh  flowers,  or  goldsmiths'  work 
in  inritution  of  them,  are  very  natural  and  elegant 
ornaments  for  a  female,  and  to  carry  the  worth  of 
one  hundred  pounds  in  gold  and  stiver  upon  the 
head  is  only  a  reproach  where  it  is  jncomputihle 
wtLli  the  cii'cuuistances  of  the  wearer.  The  golden, 
netcaulf  termed  cresiine,  cretonj  cresphte,  crespi- 
ftetUt  was  an  elegant  addition  to  the  female  costume 
of  this  period,  and  fonned  for  tlie  next  two  cen- 
turies an  important  article  of  a  lady's  wardrobe. 

The  injurious  practice  of  tiglit  lacing  we  have 
already  discovered  In  existence  in  the  reign  of 
llufusor  Henr)  I. ;  and,  in  a  MS.  copy  of  the  *  Lay 
of  Syr  Ivaanfkl,'  written  about  the  year  l3tX),  we 
have  the  t'uHuwliig  description  of  two  damsels,  whom 
(lie  kuight  unexpectedly  meets  in  a  forest : — 

"  Their  kirtles  were  of  Inde  sradol, 
Ylacfl  smaJIfJQtjff,  and  well. 
There  might  douc  gayer  go ; 
Timr  xuauiles  were  of  green  ^eNet, 
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Y-bprderwl  with  gold  rlKht  well  y-seHe, 
Y-pellured  with  giis  ami  grog; 
Th«ir  heads  were  dight  xfuH  withal, 
Bverich  bad  on  a  jolyf  coraDoI, 
Wilh  fcixty  jcnis  and  uio. 

*  '  «  a  * 

Their  kercliiefs  wtrc  wtll  schyre, 
Arrayed  witlj  ricli  gold  wyre." 

The  second  line  in  the  French  original  is  still 
stronger  ;  they  are  said  to  have  been  Lactes  moult 
eaireitement,  "very  strai^lttly  or  tiglitly  laced.'* 
The  Liidy  Triamorc,  in  the  same  romance,  13  also 
described  oa 

"  Clad  ill  purple  pall. 
With  gc-utyh  body  aud  middle  small." 

And,  in  another  poem,  we  read  of  a  lady  with  a 
splendid  g^irdle  of  beaten  gold,  embeJlislied  with 
emeralds  and  rubies,  "about  her  middle  Kiiiall." 

Hy  the  first  quofation  we  perceive  also  that  the 
kirtle  was  at  this  time  an  exterior  garment,  like 
the  robe  or  gown,  if  not,  indeed,  another  term  for 
the  same  thing-.  "  Inde  Sendel  '*  may  mean  cither 
Indian  silk  or  Itffht  bine  silk  ;  the  word.*!  Inde  and 
Pers  beinsf  frequently  n?e(l  to  express  that  colour, 
Sarcenet  or  saracennet,  from  its  Saracenic  or 
Orientxl  origin,  was  knoivn  about  this  period.  The 
robe  of  Largesse  or  Liberality,  In  the  '  Roman  de 
la  Rose/  is  said  to  have  been 


■  bonne  H  belle, 


D'ane  coute  touie  nouvelle. 

D'un  pourpre  lAirraxinesche." — Ltne  1179. 
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"  Robb«c  fiiiitcs  pnr  grand  devises, 
De  beaux  draps  de  soies  ct  de  Iojiilv 
De  ficarJaw  de  tiretaitte." 

Jiumaa  de  la  Rose, 

There  is  no  visible  alteration  in  tlie 
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Gauze,  Latinizei)  tjuzzritutn,iw\A  thought  to  have 
dcrivctJ  its  iiame  from  bciii;^  inanufiU-lTirfHi  at  Gaza, 
in  Palestine,  BruncUa  or  burnetia,  and  several 
other  fine  and  ffelicate  stuffs,  are  mentioncil  by 
writers  of  this  reign.^  Tiirtan,  in  French  tyretainc, 
I  in  Latin  tiretanMj  was  ft  fine  woollen  cIolb»  much 
'  used  for  ladies*  roi>c^,  ami  generally  of  a  scarlet 
I      colour.'    John  de  Meun  speaks  of 

t 

The  initial  letter  of  Edward's  name  in  a  MS,  of 
Ins  reign  furnisiies  us  with  the  appearance  of  an 
archbishop  iti  his  official  vestments.  Tlic  mitre 
has  very  nearly  its  modern  form." 

'Brunettam   njgnim,   gazintnm,   pt  aliiim    quemciiinqae 

Eaouum  uotabiliter  doliaitiitn,  inftTdicimiismiiversi.  Coucil. 
ludense,  anno  TiTS).  cap.  Ol. 
"From  ■whence,  prolmbly.  its  Tiame,  tbp  ti^int  or  colnnr  of 
Tyre;  scarlet  being  iiidiflFereinIy  used  for  pDrjiJf  hy  the 
early  writers,  aud  including  "all  the  p-adntionft  of  polmirn 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  blut  aud  red,  from  indigo  to 
crimson  "  Vide  Illustrations  of  IVorthL-m  Antiquities,  410. 
Edinb.  \8I4.  p.  36. 

•  K  rich  and  curiously  wrought  stuff,  calliid  checkcratug, 
was  worn  at  this  period  by  tli«  Kiipt^rior  clergy  (capa  cum 
Qodolis  cheekeraras  suhtilis  op!>ris  fai^ia  de  casula  episcopi 
Fuleonis.  Visit  Thesauri.  S.  Panli,  Irf>nd.  a.i>.  I29-'>1;  ftud 
marble  doth,  a  thick  stuff  manafuctured  of  uariy-coIooreA 


(>wanatl<ia  of  EJwanI  I.  Ttom  an  tnlHil  Irtter,  MS.  Usrlvkn,  9». 
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aUo  rtMnains  as  in  the  last  century,  or  indeed  aa 
from  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  with  the  addition 
of  the  bliam  or  blouse  (the  smock-frock  of  the 
present  day),  made  generally  of  canvass  or  fustian, 

worsted,  and  sometimes  ailamoil  with  figures  of  nnimalg  and 
other  dcviceR,  besides  the  Tt-iiKxl  pattern  from  which  it 
derived  itn  namf.  Is  also  nipntioned  in  the  same  account, 
"  Tunica  de  quodum  pamio  mamtoreo  spisso^  com  rotia  et 


and  vorn  by  both  sexes.  Hiuset,  hirrus  ht  hurretm, 
cnrdefum^  uiid  sarcilU.  arc  ttlsKj  quutcl  by  the  iiide- 
fatif^ahle  Slriitt,  as  (^oarw.*  wnolk'n  eh>ths  used  for 
ihe  garments  of  the  lower  orders  during  the  thir- 
teeiilh  century.  Cowls,  with  points  or  tails  to 
them,  are  worn  more  tlian  caps,  and  the  blaclcsmith 
has  already  liis  brown  leaihern  apron,  with  the 
square  bib  to  it.  as  worn  by  his  brother  craftsmen 
to  thia  hour.  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
were  obJiged  to  have  two  woollen  tablets  of  difTerent 
eolountf  each  two  fingers  brr>ad  and  four  1oDg,8ewn 
on  the  breast  of  their  exterinr  garments." 


EDWARD  n.,  1307—1327. 

The  twenty  troublesome  years  of  the  reign  of 
pjdward  II.  were  remarkable  for  the  increase  of 
luxury  in  proportion  to  the  decline  of  honour  and 
virtue.  Excited  by  the  example  of  the  profligate 
and  presumptuous  Gaveston,  "  the  Gsqmre  endea- 
voured to  outshine  the  knight,  the  knight  the  baron, 
the  baron  the  earl,  and  the  earl  the  king  himself, 
in  the  richness  of  his  apparel;"  and  towards  the  latter 
end  of  this  reign  we  begin  to  discover  the  party- 
coloured,  strai;^ht,  and  shortened  habits  worn  in 
the  reign  of  Fklward  IH.,  and  the  long  tippet«  or 
streamers  at  the  elbows  of  them.  The  sleeves  of 
the  daJmatica,  on  the  effigy  in  p.  1  d4,  are  so  termi- 
»•  WUkint's  CoDcilia,  to\.  Vi. 


^ 


uated.  Tlie  capuehon,  instead  of  btfing^  worn  as 
a  cowl,  wiiH  Kitmerime^  twisted  into  a  fanciful  form 
and  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  bead  liken  inoiiera 
toque,  or  liimply  fuMed  and  balanced  upon  it,  ad 
the  women  of  the  l*ays  de  Basque  wear  it  in 
summer  to  this  day ;  the  former  fashion  beiu^  aa 
approach  to  the  cliaperon  of  the  following  reigns. 
The  beard  of  the  kiriir  is  carefully  curled,  and  his 
hair,  cut  square  on  the  forehead,  hongs  in  wavy 
ringlets  below  bis  cars.     Amongst  other  indignitifl 


said  to  have  been  heaped  upon  this  miserable 
monarch,  our  readers  will  remember  the  tradition- 
ary story  of  the  shaving  uf  his  chcri»hed  bcanj  with 
cold  and  dirty  water  by  the  road-side  on  his  way  to 
Carnarvon  Castle. 

Beards  were  worn  apparently  by  persons  in  years, 
great  oflicers  of  state,  and  knights  templars,  but 
not  [generally ;  for  Peter  Anger,  valet  to  I'idward 
ir.,  when  settint^  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  obtained  letters  of  safti  conduct  from  the 
king,  because,  havin^jf  voweil  not  to  shave  his  beard, 
hn  was  afraid  he  shouhl  be  taken  for  a  knight  tem- 
plar, and  consequently  insulted;  the  persecution 
and  sii|ipressiQn  of  timt  renowned  order  having 
commenced  at  ttiis  period. 


of  this 


THE  HIUTART  HABIT 


Of  this  period  is  generally  recognised  by  a  greater 
admixture  of  plate  with  the  chain.  The  hauberk 
and  chaus^'es  are  now  nearly  covered  with  wrought 
iron.  BnLHi^rts  connect  the  shoulder  witU  the 
elbow-pieces,  and  avant-bras  or  vant-bnicefl  defend 
the  arm  from  the  latter  to  the  wrist.  Greuves  of 
one  plate  protect  the  fore-part  of  the  leg,  and  on 
the  breast  are  fastened  sometimes  one,  soniellmes 
two  round  plates,  called  mameiurres  from  their  posi- 
tion, to  wliich  are  appended  chains,  attached  at  the 
other  end,  one  to  the  sword-hilt  and  the  olher  lo 
the   helmet,  which  at  the  muiueat  oC  a.u.V.\c)'Ev  ti-^ 


Military  CoMarat. 

ng.  1,  rrom  a  bmn  hi  Micatar  Church,  litl«  of.'^in'ppCT;  ftsnd  r,  lllan. 
klS.  fjlome  collrctlan,  346 ;  d  tn&  e,  Arum  Mi^.  Royal,  2u,  U,  4. 

placed  over  the  coif  de  niaidcs  or  the  basfinet, 
which  latter  appears  in  this  reign  in  a  more  im- 
portant «hape^  without  the  nasal,  and  oecasioually 
with  a  moveable  vizor,  which  renders  tJie  helmet 
unnecessary.  The  flat-topped,  barrel-shaped  lielmet 
seems  to  have  been  abandoned  about  thin  perior) ; 
and  that  important  piece  of  armour,  which  at  the 
close  of  Edward's  reign  had  been  tendinicf  towards 
l/w  conical,  now  assumed  the  sugar-loaf  or  egg-like 
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form.  The  conicaUtopped  helmet,  with  the  angular 
projection  in  fiout,  outlived  the  new  rashioo,  how- 
over,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  next  reign.  It  was 
t*ti1l  surmounted  with  the  heraldic  crest  or  the  fan- 
•hapfid  ornaiuent  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  or  a 
»oarf  called  the  coititlse  was  tied  to  a  ring  at  the 
top  of  it,  and  sometimes  the  cointise  was  attaclicd 
to  the  crest  itself.  Tlie  ailettes  were  more  gene- 
rally worn,  and  a  neck-guard  of  cliain  was  added 
to  the  bascinet  and  called  the  vamaii,  eitiier  cor- 
rupted from  capmailf  or  from  its  reumibling  the 
lower  part  of  the  capuclion,  commonly  worn  by 
all  classetf,  but  which  among  the  higlier  ranks  was 
made  of  cumelVlmir,  and  therefore  termetl  camelin 
by  the  Frtaichjand  tHwielotUDi  by  the  T^tin  writpnt, 
from  whence  our  word  camlet,  afrerwaidti  applied 
to  an  inferior  stuff  made  in  iniilatiori  of  it.'"  At 
thia  period  camlet  is  always  ranked  with  silk,. satin, 
velvet,  and  the  richest  materials. 

The  cyclos  or  eurciut  in  Aometimes  considerably 
flhorter  in  front  than  behind.  Vide  fig.  a  in  the 
engraving,  p.  lo6. 

The  (ffdchl  U  triangular  or  pear-shaped,  some- 
times flat,  sometimes  eerai-eylindrical.  To  the 
otfenaive  weapons  were  added  about  this  time  the 


'*  Tlic  latter  dprivation  is  given  uccording  to  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick.  Mr.  Ki;tiipe,  in  his  iiilri>iiuftiou  lo  Slotluuil's 
Moiiumt-ntal  ElTigiifii^,  detluoLii  tlic  Ultvh  camalt  from  cap- 
mail.  We  know  of  uo  coatemporary  autliority  for  eithec 
UerivatioQ, 
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sciifiiiary  borrowcni  from  the  Turks,  and  a  sort 
pole-axe,  called  the  godenda  or  godciuiac, 

T\w.  faicastrunij  a  sort  of  bill  or  gisarme,  is  re- 
commended lor  sea-fights,  and  described  as  a  scythe 
firmly  fixed  to  a  vei-y  long-  jtpwir.  This  sliape  was 
afterwards  preserved,  in  the  double-bladed  weapon 
formed  of  oue  piece  of  iron  and  called  the  guisaime, 
down  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  after  the 
ancient  weapon  of  tfiat  name  mentioned  by  Robert 
Wace  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  II. 


Pi 


^^ 


F«mAle  eDCtnmv,  temp.  Gdwan)  II. 

Plga.  a  a.ni  b,  frota  «  MS.  !Tl<Hin<?  collection,  MS ;  c,  bam  Royal  MS 
nurkod  u,  K.  3. 
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THE  FEMALE  COSTUME 

appears  to  have  undergone  no  particular  alteration ; 
the  ugly  gorge'  is  still  occasionally  worn  (vide 
below)  ;  but  the  head  is  perhaps  more  generally  un- 
covered in  this  reign  than  in  the  last ;  and  in  one 
manuscript  of  this  date  (Sloane  Collect.,  346),  we 
perceive  the  hair  ornamented  with  fret-work  in  a 
very  peculiar  style.  Vide  fig.  o,  p.  158.  The  cover- 
chief,  or  a  capuchon  like  that  of  the  men,  is  twisted 
fantastically  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head  (fig.  c)* 


Female  eoetume,  temp.  Hdward  II.,  from  «  Vn«»\ii  ^ftwAREt  C9n»^> 
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The  apron  is  seen  uiwn  a  female  figure  of  tliisdate 
(fig.  h).  It  is  afterwards  mentioned  by  Cliaueer  as 
the  harrMj  or  lap  cloth. 

THK  XCCI.ESIASTICA.L  COSTUMK 

presents  no  variaiian,  but 


LEGAL  PfiBSONAGES 

begin  now  to  be  disliiigiii«hed  by  their  habits. 
Lawyers  were  origiiially  jiriest«,  and  of  course  wore 
the  tonsure;  but  wlien  the  clergy  were  forbidden 
to  interniedrlle  with  secular  aflkirs,  the  lay  lawyers* 
coiuiiiued  the  practice  of  shaving  the  head,  and 
wore  the  coif  for  dbttinction^ssake.  It  was  at  first 
made  of  linen,  and  afterwards  of  white  silk.  The 
serjeaut-at- law's  habit  anciently  was  a  long  priest- 
like robe,  lined  with  fur,  and  a  wliite  linen  coif. 
Judges  wear  caps  and  capes  of  fur.  Vide  plates 
80and  8L  in  2d  vol.  of  Sinitt's  '  Dress  and  Habits.' 


£IQ)0'  of  IMvird  Id.  in  W«iibnlnst«r  Abbey,  ftnd  ai  IiU  Mcond  to» 

\rilliktti  of  H^fi«1il  ill  York  Catbednl. 
Fl|[.  Aitemilaiitlan  sr  lite  Bleenrc  gf  KdwKrd,  hiitton>>il  upt)iadi}e;  h, 
pattern  on  thi?  «ltoe«  ;  r,  pnttom  of  )>Dn]f>r  Of  liie  robe  ;  d,  cnronot  irf 
wllUun]  e,  pnlti^nanlUaJiipan  arcMebardiii  ;  y^  paUvrn  oa  mUitv? 
belt  i  g,  pnlm>idi-ry  on  llir  »hora. 

The  reign  of  Edward  III.  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
|)ortaut  eras  iti  tlie  History  of  Cosluvufe.    XW  cwtcl- 
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plete  changes  tliat  take  place  in  everv  habit,  civil 
or  military,  render  it*  effigies  and  tUumirmtiona 
more  distiuclly  conspicuous  than  those  perhaps  of 
any  other  period,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  days  of 
Klizabelh.  The  effigy  of  this  great  monarch  is 
remarkable  for  its  noble  simplicity.  Tiie  number 
of  tlie  royal  vestnieuta  does  not  exceed  that  of  his 
predecessorsj  but  their  form  is  rather  dirtereot. 
The  dalmatica  is  lower  in  tlie  neck  and  i^liorter  in 
the  sleeves  than  the  under  tunic,  and  the  sleeves  of 
the  latter  come  lower  than  tlie  wri.<^tf  and  are  deco- 
rated by  a  closely-set  i*ow  of  very  small  buttons, 
the  continuation  of  a  fashion  of  the  reiyn  of 
Edward  I.  Hi?*  shoes  or  biii^kins  are  richly  em- 
broidered', and  his  liair  and  beard  are  patriarclml. 
He  bears  the  remains  of  a  sceptre  in  each  hand; 
the  crown  has  been  removed  or  lost  from  the  effigy. 
The  habits  of 


THE  NOBILITY 

iu  general  were  by  no  means  so  simple.  The  long^ 
robes  and  tunics  of  the  preceding  reigns  vanished 
altogetlier,  and  a  close-fitting  body  garment,  called 
a  cote-hardit'y  buttoned  all  the  way  down  the  front, 
and  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  became 
the  prevailing  dress  of  the  higher  cla'sses.  It  was 
sometimes  magnificently  embroidered,  and  the  splen- 
did militarj-  belt  was  worn  by  every  knight,  buckled 
across  tlie  hips  over  this  new  and  peculiar  garment. 
Prom    the   sleeves  uf  this  cctCy  which   sometimes 


only  descended  to  the  «lbow  (discovering  tlia  sleew 

of  an  under  vest  or  duublet,  buttoned  from  ilicnce 

lo  tiiewrist),  depended  long  sli|Ht  of  cloth,  generally 

painted  white   in   llie   illiiminationSf  which  were 

called  tippeU^  and  over  this  drL>»»  was  worn  ucca- 

diunally  a  m.'tnlle>  exceeclingly  long,  and  fuAlenotl 

by  fouror6vc  large  buttons  u{>on  the  rti;ht  shoulder. 

Kj  tliat  when  suRered  to  hang  loose  t(  covered  the 

wearer   entirely  to   the  feor ;    but    the  front   part 

bein^  thrown  back  over  the  lefl  shoulder,  it  hung 

in  fold*4  behind,  and  formed  a  sort  ai  cope  upon  tite 

breast,  as  may  be  seen  In   the  effig-y  of  Williitm 

of  Hatfield,  son  of  Edwant  TIT.,  at  the  head  of  this 

chapter.     His  mantle,  it  will  be  perceived,  \s  cut 

at  the  edges  into  the  form  of  leaves,  a  fashion  very 

prevalent  at  this  period,  and  which  we  first  noticed 

a*  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II, 

The  frequent  touniaments  and  pageants  of  thi« 

period,  a.s  TVIr.  StruU  observes,  contributed  not  a 

little  to  promote  the  succession,  of  new  fashions. 

The  knights^  who  attended  them  from  all  part*  of 

Europe,  were  usually  decorated  with  some  ()U»int 

device  suggested  by  gallantry,  and  endeavoureii  to 

outstrip  each   other  in  brilliancy  of  iippearanceJ 

'  Many  foreip  fashimis  were  iniiYHlucccl  liy  the  foreign 
knights  assembled  at  tlii.-  muud  lalilc  at  Winibior,  in  tne 
niiieti-^nth  ye»r  oF  Edwnnl's  rtigtt.  "  The  KnulUiliineD 
bnantPtl  iinmnch  tintn  thcfolyof  stmngerfi,"  says  I>owgl88, 
the  Monk  of  Glajrtonltury,  **  thftt  every  year  Uiey  chang«d 
them  in  diverKti  shapes  and  disgnisingB  of  vluUiinK,  now 
loii^f,  now  large,  now  wide,  now  rtraxU  ai\4  vNwt'j  ^"^ 
e'.o^\ogg^  aew  and  destitute  and  duvcsv  ttom  «\\  VvbskVs 
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Ill  a  wardrobe  roll  of  tills  rpigii,  orders  are  given 
for  a  jupon  of  blue  inrtan,  powdered  with  blue 
garters  decorated  with  buckien  and  pendents  of 
silver-gilt ;  also  for  a  doublet  of  linen,  having  round 
tl»e  skirts  and  sleeves  a  border  of  long  green  cloth 
embroidered  with  clouds  and  vine  branches  of  yold, 
■lid  this  motto  dictated  by  the  king,  "  It  is  as  it  is,'^ 
Upon  another  garment  made  for  the  king;*H  owu 
use,  this  distich  is  coininunded  to  be  wrought:— 


"  Hay  !  Hay  !  the  wbytlie  swan, 
My  Gode'i  soul  1  am  the  mux." 


4ri 


In  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  this  reign,  a.d. 
1363,  the  Conin:uns  exhibited  a  complaint  in  Par- 
liament against  tlie  general  usage  of  expensive  ap- 
paxel  not  suited  eJtlier  to  the  degree  or  income  of 
the  people;  and  an  act  was  passed  by  wliieh  the 
following  regulations  were  int-isted  upon  : — 

Furs  of  ermine  and  lettice,and  embellishments  of 
pearls,  excepting  for  a  head-dress,  were  strictly  for- 
ttiddeu  to  any  but  the  royal  family,  and  nobles 
possessing  upwards  of  one  thousajid  pounds  per 
annum. 

Clotlis  of  gold  and  silver  and  habits  embroidered 

of  old  armye  or  good  usage;  and  anoUiMr  time  to  short 
ckitbes,  aod  so  strnlt  wuistt'd,  witli  full  sleeves  and  tapeUs 
ftippets)  of  sum-iatK,  iind  liudes,  over  louf^  and  large,  all  so 
fiuged  0"^^^*^ )  ^^'^  '^"'^  °^^  every  tside,  and  sM  so  Rh&tti'nid, 
mma  also  buttontd,  thig,t  I  with  truth  bhaM  say,  they  se«m 
more  like  to  turmoriton  or  deviU  in  (heir  clolhnig,  and  also 
m  then  shoylnxC^hovitig;  aud  other  nrray,  tbao  tlicy  seemed 
to  te  like  mca.*    MS.  Hiirleian  Collwt. 


jewellery,  lined  vith  pure  tniniver  and  other 
expensive  furs,  were  pennitted  only  to  knights  and 
ladies  whose  incomed  exceeded  four  hundre«i  murks 
yearly. 

Knights  whose  income  exceeded  two  hundred 
marks,  or  squires  possessing  two  hundred  ponnda 
ill  lands  or  tenements,  were  permitted  to  wear  cloth 
of  silver,  with  nhaiids,  i^irdhs,  &i'.  reasonably  em- 
bellished with  silver,  and  woollen  cloth,  of  the 
vftliie  of  six  marks  the  whole  piere;  but  all  persons 
under  the  rank  of  knighthood,  or  of  less  property 
than  the  last  mentioned,  were  confined  to  the  use 
of  cloth  not  exceeding  four  marks  the  whole  piece, 
and  were  prohibited  wearintc  i*ilks  and  embroidered 
garments  of  any  sort,  or  embellishing  their  apparel 
with  any  kind  of  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  or 
jewellery.  Rings,  buckles,  ouches,  girdles,  and 
ribands,  were  all  forbidden  decorations  to  them,  and 
the  penalty  annexed  to  the  infringement  of  this 
statute  was  the  forfeiture  of  the  dress  or  ornament 
gO  made  or  worn. 

Tim  Scots  had  a  rhyme  about  this  period  which 
ran  thus  : — 


*'  Long  beirdfi  henileas, 
Poj'iitwl  hoods  witK'ss, 
Gay  cotes  graceless, 
Makuth  Euglnnde  thrifUcss." 


•  Ftaii7nK  were  fastened  oa  the  door  of  St  Teter'B 
I  at  Siangate,  and  a  writer  in  a  MS.  cbronicle  9.dd«> 
fll  ihat  tymc  the  EnglUhemen  vivtQ  c\ol>ie*X  mW'wv  WKiue* 


And  we  acconlinjjiy  find  the  beard  worn  long  and 
pDiitted  ;  and  capuclions,  with  ]ot]^  peaks,  tails, 
ur  tippets,  us  they  were  failed,  liaiiijiiiy:  behind, 
and  closely  biUloned  np  to  the  chin  in  frunt. 
The  "gay  coles  graceless"  are  the  splerididly 
embroidered  cole-haidies  already  deseribeil,  and 
wliich  it  was  considered  by  the  graver  and  older 
nobility  ai  foppisli  and  degrading  to  wear. 

Caps  of  several  shapes  coiitirtiic  to  be  worn,"  and 
the  knight's  chapeau  is  frequently  met  wilh  in 
nearly  its  present  iieraldic  form ;  but  one  of  the 
most  important  nov*jUied  in  civil  costume  ia  the 
occasiuua]  appearance  of  leathers  —  or  rather  a 
feather — for  it  is  always  single,  and  generally  worn 
uprig-ht  in  front  of  the  bonnet  or  cap.  Beaver 
hats  are  spoken  of  about  this  time.  They  were 
probidjly  manufactured  in  Flanders,  and  these 
caps  and  hats  were  frequently  worn  over  the 
capuchon. 

The  golden  ehaplets  or  fillets  round  the  heads 
of  princes  or  princesses  of  the  blood  royal,  begin 
to  be  surmounted  with  pearls  or  leaves  about  this 


and  hoodes  pejiitrd  (painted)  with  letters  and  flowcro,  nad 
(Miinely  wilh  lonp  K-ardes  ;"  but ''pi'voted**  may  also  mcac 
pointed  or  peakud,  a  pecuUar  fyature  of  die  capuchou  ai  this 
pericxl. 

"  "  The  book  of  Worcester  reporluth  that  in  the  year  of  uur 
Lord  13C9  they  began  to  use  cup*  of  divers  colours, 
especinlly  rod  with  cosily  linings;  and  1372  thoy  first  bi-jran 
to  wauluu  it  in  o  ntwcurtal  weed  which  ihey  culled  a  cloak, 
aiid  iu  Latin  Armilansa,  as  oncly  covering  the  bhouldtTs/' 
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periud,  and  assume  the  form  of  coronets,  but 
witiiotit  uuiformily  of  fmttern  to  distiiigruLnh  the 
particular  miik.  Vide  elfigies  of  John  of  Klthani, 
Earl  of  CornwaJ],  son  of  Edward  II.;  Edward 
the  Black  Prince;  William  of  Hatiield;  Blanch 
de  La  Tour,  &c. 


Femsld  Costcmf,  t«mp.  Ritword  III. 

Pig- a,  trtm  MS.  Royal,  19,  V.  'i ;  h,  <^^y  of  Blanrli  ■!«  U  Tour. 
(UiiKliter  uf  Edwtid  li i.,  Wntminxtur  Abbc)- ;  c,  bwd-drf«  of  Ilia 
Utter,  «du  view. 

THE  HABITS  OF  THE  LAOIBS 

of  i\m    reign    were    excee.ding\^  sv\TO^V\i«\\*   "^^^ 
extravagaotj  "passing  the  meu  Vn  «A\  vfta-wwix  wi. 


arraies  and  curioiis  clothing;;"  and  several  distinct 
fasliions  appear  to  have  existed  at  the  same  period. 
One  conf<i:>ted  of  the  gown  or  kirtle,  witli  tight 
sleeves,  sometimes  reaching  to  llie  wri>t,  some- 
times  only  to  the  elbow,  and,  in  the  latter  ra«i, 
"with  the  same  pendent  dreamers  or  tippets  attached 
to  them  that  we  have  noticed  in  the  dress  of  the 
other  sex.  The  gown  was  cut  rather  lower  in  the 
neck,  fitted  remarkably  close  lo  tlie  waist,*  and 
was  occasionally  worn  so  long,  not  only  in  the 
train  but  in  front,  as  to  be  necessarily  held  up  when 
walking-. 

Anijtlier  and  newer  fashion  was  the  wearing 
of  a  sort  of  spencer,  jacket,  or  waistcoat,  for  it 
resembles  eiliier,  or  rather  all  three,  faced  and 
bordered  with  furs,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
wearer.  It  has  sometimes  sleeves  reaching  to  the 
wrist;  at  others  it  seems  to  be  little  more  than  the 
skeleton,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  a  garment,  with 
long  and  full  skirts,  wanting  $ides  as  well  as 
sleeves,  or  at  least  the  arm-hules  cut  so  large  that 
the  girdle  of  the  kirtle  worn  under  it  is  visible  at 
the  hips.' 

*  "They  wercd  siiclj  strait  clotliw,"  mys  the  Mank  ot 
Glastoiibnrj',  "that they  had  Itiiigfox-tailKfieweti  wiihin  their 
garments  lo  holde  ihem  forth;"  upon  the  priiinplf.  indetd, 
of  a.  much  satirized  modern  accessory,  as  the  holy  father 
telU  UJ  in  no  very  enutvni:al  lauguane. 

■  'J'ht;  tHigy  of  Blanch  de  la  Totir,  daughter  ©f  Edward 

III.,  deceafifd  l.'Ud,  affords  us  a  pood  sjK'chuim  of  this  sidi'- 

le«s   garintiiit.     Vide   fig;,  ft.  at    the  head  of  this  Beetion, 

C^nuh'n,  p.  J  9f',  says,  in  speaking  of  the  wwtnniL-  of  the  n^n 

o/£dwArd  hi.  aud  Kichard  U:— "'nK5\MAa\w>*^)0\A\3ti» 


cote-hardie  was  also  worn  by  the  ladies  iu 
this  reign,  bututriciJ  down  Ihc  front  like  ihut  uf  the 
men,  Konii^ltnies  willi  lippeU  at  ihe  uIWws  and 
there  is  an  apf>raran('e  of  pockt^ts  in  8ome  uf  the 
illumiiiatiuns  of  this  period.  Vide  fig.  a  at  Lhe 
head  of  this  section. 

In  the  Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  written, 
it  is  supposed,  ahout  1350,  the  pnet  spenks  of  a 
woman  richly  clothed,  her  garments  piirfled,  faced, 
or  trimmed  with  fine  fure,  her  robe  of  a  scarlet 
colour  in  grain,  and  8]>lendidly  adorned  with 
ribands  of  red  gohi,  interspersed  with  precioufl 
stones  of  ^eat  value.  Her  hcad-tirc,  he  says,  he 
has  not  time  to  describe,  but  slic  wore  a  crown 
that  even  the  king  had  no  better.  Her  fingers 
were  all  embellished  with  rings  of  gold,  set  with 
diamonds,  rubiest,  and  Mipphires,  and  alsi>  with 
Oriental  stones  or  amulets  to  prevent  any  venomous 
infection.  At  the  tournaments  and  public  stiows 
the  ladies  rode  in  party-coluured  tunics,  one  half 
being  of  one  colour  and  the  other  half  of  another, 
with  short  hoods  sin d  Uninpes  (the  loni^  tails  or 
tippets  of  the  boods)  wrapped  about  their  heads  like 
cords. 

Their  g'irdles  were  handsomely  ornamented  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  they  wore  small  swords,  "  com- 
monly called  daggers,"  before  them  in  pouches, 

time  »  kind  of  fowne  culled  a  git,  a  jacket  wiihont  afetoe*, 
eaihd  a  IfaJieton:^'  but  he  doen  not  dtsiguate  Uiu  sex  by 
wfaich  it  woe  worn. 


and  thus  liabited  they  were  mounted  on  the  finest 
horses  that  could  be  procurcdj  and  omamonted 
with  the  richest  furniture. 

By  "short  hoods"  we  should  have  presumed 
those  were  meant  of  whieli  we  have  given  a  repre- 
sentation and  description  in  tlie  last  reign — that 
is  to  say,  the  capnchon  twisted  up  in  a  fantastic 
form,  and  placed  lightly  upon  the  top  of  the  liead  ; 
but  the  liripipe  or  tippet,  bping  bound  about  the 
head  like  a  cord,  brings  to  our  ri^colleetion  the 
figure  of  Charles  Ic  Bon,  Count  of  Flanders, 
engraved  in  Montfaucon's  Monarchie  Fran^aise, 
who  wears  the  capuchon  of  this  period  without 
the  cape  on  the  shoulders,  and  the  tippet  tied 
about  \\\A  head  precisely  as  described  above. 


gentlemon  nboiit  this  period  ;  and  we  mny  there- 
fore fairly  presume  lliat  llie  hi*li(»  then,  as  now, 
affected  mate  attire  in  their  rulini;  habitx,  w'llU 
peculiar  alteralionis  caprices  of  their  own,  which 
were  in  turn  eagerly  canght  at  and  imitated  by 
the  fop.s  and  gallunts  of  the  day.' 

TJie  splendid  embroidery  of  this  period  is  well 
represerited  on  the  l>rasses  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk, 
dated  1343,  1364,  en^ravt:d  in  Mr.  Cutraan's  fine 
collection  of  monumental  brai»scs. 

The  Serjeants  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
were  anthorized  by  charter  of  Edward  III.,  a.u. 
1355,  to  convey  maces  of  i;old  or  silver,  or  silvered, 
or  garni>hed  wltli  the  myal  arms,  before  tlie  Lord 
Mayor  in  like  manner  as  the  royal  serjeauts  at 
amis  before  the  King. 

TUE  MILITASr  UABITS 

of  this  reign  present  several  striking  novcltioa. 
The  improved  vizored  bascinet  and  camail,  worn 
always  for  war  (vide  fi^.  h).  the  crested  helmet 
being  reserved  fur  iJie  lisls.  The  imiu^nificent 
jupon,  emblazoned  with  the  wearer's  arms,  or 
richly  and  fancifully  embroidered  —  its  constant 
and  sumptuous  comfMLnion,  the  military  belt^thc 


I 


'  The  antlior  of  the  Eulopium.  cited  liy  Ccmden,  fup- 
p«rt»  UB  in  this  opinion,  for,  spfakinp  of  die  iIr-ss  of  the  men 
III  Rioli-ml  11. 8  time,  he  sa}8,  "their  horxls  an.*  little,  tied 
aoder  the  chin  and  buttoned  Mr  ihe  u»fme»'3  '' 


P\g  a,offiity  of  SirOllver  Inifliain.  Inghftm  church,  Norralk  :  li,  rl* 
hucinet,  rroin  ttiL'  brauorsir  Hagh  UtMt'in^t,  n.n.  is-17,  in  CotniMi'a 
■nonumental  bta«««i, 

casing  of  tlie  body  so  nearly  in  complete  steel,  that 
plate  urrnour  may  be  said  to  commence  from  this 
period — are  all  unequivocal  tc?stimoiiies  of  the 
chivalric  spirit  of  the  age,  and  tlie  splendour  with 
whicli  it  was  considered  incumbent  and  politic  to 
invent  the  honourable  profession  of  arms.  The 
earliest  military  officios  of  this  reign  still  exhibit 
the  cyclas  shorter  in  front  than  behind,  or  the 
fturcoat  with  indented  borders.     The  effigy  of  Sir 


fH!ver  I 
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liver  Ingham  aflbniri  us  a  good  fipeciinen  of  the 
mixed  armour  at  the  commencement  of  this  reign, 
and  that  of  the  Black  Prince  a  splendid  one  of  the 
plate  armour  at  its  close.  To  the  latter  effigy, 
however,  we  have  preferred  for  illustration  the 
initial  letter  of  the  grant  of  the  Duchy  of  Aquicoine, 
by  Edward  ITI.  to  the  Black.  Prince,  as  the  costume 
is  the  same,  with  tlie  addition  of  pourpoint  over 
the  cuisses  or  thigh  piece?,  a  very  prevaleul;  faehion 
during  this  and  the  following  reign. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  ailoption  of  plate 
armour  were,  according  to  Sir  S.  Mcyrick,  the 
excessive  weight  of  tlie  chain  mail,  with  its  accom- 
panying garments.  Indeed  it  was  so  gnat  that 
the  knights  sometimes  sank  under  itj  suffocated 
with  tlie  beat,  as  well  as  the  burden.  The  new 
steel  back  and  breast  plate  enabled  the  wearer  to 
dispense  with  the  liautierk  and  the  plastron,  and 
thejupou  waa  a  much  lighter  and  less  cumbrous 
garment  than  either  the  surcoat  or  cyclas.  Beside?, 
if  of  well-tempered  metal  the  plate  could  not  be 
pierced  or  puslied  into  the  botiy  of  tlje  knight,  as 
the  hauberk  was  apt  to  be  if  the  gambcson  or 
backetoQ  was  imperfect  underneath,  the  breast 
1  only  having  at  that  time  the  additional  protection 
of  a  steel  plate. 

This  great  improvement  was  of  Italian  origin. 
The  Florentine  annals  give  the  year  1315  as  the 
date  of  a  new  regulation  in  armour,  by  which 
every  horseman  who  went  to  battle  was  to  Lave 
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80  that  what  was  adopted  by  ihcm  to  supply  a 
deficiency  was  ttssiinied  by  llie  soldiers  of  Northern 
Eiirojie  fUi  a  relief  fixiin  their  superabundance  of 
defensive  anuour. 

The  various  pieces  for  the  limbs,  worn  during 
this  reign,  were  the  brassarts,  demi-hrassarU^  and 
van(  or  rambraces  for  the  arms ;  cuissarts  or 
cuisses  for  the  thighs,  and  the  greaves  or  Jamba 
(steel  boots)  for  the  legs,  with  solhrets  of  over^ 
lapping  plates  for  the  feet.  The  backs  of  the 
leathern  gauntlets  were  also  fumislied  with  over- 
lapping plutes,  and  the  knuckles  amied  with  knobs 
or  spikes  of  iron,  called  gads  or  giit/UngSj  the  tops 
from  the  wrist  being  of  steel  and  lined  with  velvet. 
In  a  trial  by  combat  adjudged  l^etween  John  de 
Viaconti  and  Sir  Thomas  dc  la  Marche,  fought 
before  Edward  III.  in  close  lists,  at  "Westminster, 
Sir  Thomas  de  la  Marche  gained  the  advantage 
by  striking  the  gadlings  of  his  gauntlets  into  the 
face  of  his  adversary.  The  gauntlets  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  are  of  brass  or  laton,  and  the 
gadling!^,  instead  of  being  spikes,  are  made  in  the 
shape  of  lions  or  leopards.  Tlicy  hang  above  his 
tomb  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  with  his  velvet 
surcoat,  whlcli  is  gambolsed  (that  is,  stuffed  with 
wool  and  stitched  in  perpendicular  lines),  and 
emblazoned  witli  the  arms  of  France  and  England, 
quarterly;  his  tilting  helmet,  his  shield  made  of 
the  famous  cuir-bouilU  (vide  page  207),  and  the 
scabbard  of  his  estoc  or  small  stabbing-sword ;  the 
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sword  itself  having  been  taken  away,  &s  is  reported, 
by  Oliver  Croniwell.  The  helmet  and  gauntlets 
are  engraved  below.  The  shape  of  the  former 
is  fioarcely  changed  from  tU&t  of  the  helmet  of 
the  preceding  reign.  It  is  conical,  to  fit  the 
bascinet,  whicli  has  assumed  the  same  form,  and 
over  it  was  worn  the  knight's  cap  and  crest,  the 
former  being  an  addition  to  the  military  costume 


of  this  period. 


It  is  impossible  for  us  to  pass  from  this  subject 
without  a  few  words  upon  the  long-disputed  origin 
of  the  famous  "  Prince  of  Wales'  feathers,"  and 
the  no  less  famous  epithet  of  **  the  Black  Prince," 
by  which  the  hero  of  Creasy  and  Poitiers  was  dis- 
linguit-hed.     First,  then,  of  the  feathers. 

On  a  sea]  appended  to  a  grant  of  Prince  Edwa*d 
to  his  brother,  John  of  Gaunt,  dated  IS70,  twenitf- 
Jive  years  after  the  battle  of  Cresst/,  Edward  is 
seen  seated  on  a  throne,  as  sovereign  prince  of 
Aquilaine,  with  a  single  feather  and  a  hiank  scroll 
on  each  side  of  him,  and  the  same  badge  occurs 
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again  upon  tlie  seal  to  another  grant  tii  1371. 
Tliis  is,  we  believe,  their  etirtiest  huotCH  apiiear^ 
ance.  The  jiopulur  traditioa  of  three  feathers 
having  been  the  creH^  armSf  or  badge  of  John, 
King  of  Bohemia,  sluiu  at  the  battle  of  Creasy,  it 
not  tracenhle.  to  any  credible  autftorift/.^  It  is 
first  ineotioned  by  Canwlen,  in  his  *  Remaiit*,'  who 
says,  "the  victorious  Black  Prince,  his  (Edward 
IIl.'s)  Sonne,  used  sometimes  one  featJier,  fiorae- 
times  three,  in  token,  as  some  say,  of  his  speedy 
execution  in  all  bis  services,  as  the  post^  in  the 
Roman  tinier  were  called  pterophcri,  and  wore 
featliers  to  significj  tlielr  flying  post  haste  ;  but  the 
truth  is  that  he  woune  them  at  the  battle  of  Creasy 
from  John,  King  of  Bohemia,  whome  he  there  slew/ 
The  learned  writer,  however,  neglects  to  state  upon 
what  authority  he  asserts  this  to  be  "  tlie  trutli ;"" 
and  it  is  rather  singular  that  the  minute  aud  pic- 


7  Whilst  this  cditicm  iras  passing  throagh  the  press,  Sir 
N.  H.  Nicolas,  to  vh<w«  iadefati^ble  rrsearches  arehfojo- 
gtsts  are  so  deeply  udebted,  disoovered  an  allasion  lo  this 
tradilioninaxDvdtcaJtreatiiebf  a  PfayiiiciauofKtlward  Ill.'s 
time.  Dr.  Ardem.  Although  not  conchuivc  as  regards 
the  &ct ;  it  certainly  pruves  the  populaT  iH'Iief  in  tlie  story 
sliurtlf  alVr  the  iKittIc  took  place. 

"  It  may  have  hwa  the  vtry  work  mentionwl  lu  the  last 
iiote,  aIthoiij:fa  I  am  still  iaclinvd  to  iloul>t  the  story  of 
Edward  slaying  the  King  of  Bohemia,  if  by  the  words 
"  whotne  he  there  slev,"  Camden  vould  imply  bis  having 
done  fo  in  i>erBonaI  combat  It  is  very  improbable  that  the 
genenms  cbiTnJroas  Edward  would  have  nithkasly  cat  down 
n  brave  blind  old  man ;  and  the  cotemporary  bistoriam 
content  themselves  with  the  mere  statement  of  the  Bxt  of 


tonal  Froissart,  am)  all  the  cotemporary  iii 
rlaus,  Walsinghaiu,  Knighton,  Giovaaui  ViUani^ 
&c.  &c.,  should  niakc  no  alhi^ion  whatever  to  so 
interesting  an  incident.  Yet  sucli  is  the  case. 
Barnes,  in  his  '  Life  of  Edw-ard  III./  quotes  Sand- 
ford's  *  Genealogical  History  ; '  Sandford  quotes 
Camden;  and  Camden  quotes  nobodi/f  but  admits 
that,  even  in  his  time^  it  was  a  disputed  point,  by 
giving  another  and  not  very  improbable  derivation 
circulated  at  that  period. 

The  German  motto  '*  Ich  Diene  ,**' generally 
rendered  *'I  serve-,*'  first  seen  upon  the  tomb  of 
Prince  Edward,  at  Canterbury,  has  perhaps  helped 
to  give  currency,  if  it  did  not  give  birth,  to  the 
belief  of  the  Bohemian  optgru  of  the  feathers ;  but 
Camden  himself  did  not  credit  this  part  of  the  story, 
for  he  goes  on  to  state,  though  still  witliout 
quoting  his  authority,  that  to  the  feathers,  the 
prince  himself  *'  adjoined  the  old  English  word  *  Ic 
diea '  {thegn)»  that  is, '  I  serve  j '  according  to  that 
of  the  Apostle,  *  the  heir,  while  he  is  a  childe, 
differeth  nothing  from  a  servant.'  "  Now  it  cer- 
tainly may  be  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tlie 
King  of  Boliemia  did  feudal  service  to  the  King  of 
France,  as  Count  of  Luxembourg,  at  the  battle  of 
Cressy ;  and  tliere  appears  no  reason  for  Edward's 

his  h^'mzfoHiui  slain,  after  the  battle,  beside  the  two  kiiigbts 
■who  haa  guided  him  into  the  melee.    Walsingham,  p.  157  ; 
Froisaarl,  e.  130. 
'  "  Dlea  "  is  spelt  on  the  tomb  with  a  final  «. 


selectiug  a  German  iiiotto  (for  it  is  absurd  to  call 
it  old  Englbb)  to  express  his  own  service  to  liis 
father,  supposing  it,  as  Camden  has  douc,  to  have 
been  assumed  with  that  modesty  and  tilial  aflectlon 
for  wliich  the  Prince  was  us  mucli  renownetJ  as  for 
liis  valour  :  but  the  crest  of  John  of  Bohemia  was 
an  entire  wing;  or  piNion,*^  as  may  be  seen  on  his 
seal  engraved  in  Olivarius  Vredius  (vide  fig.  a 
in  annexed  engraving),  and  not  one  or  three 
distinct  ostrich  feathers.  In  the  same  work,  il  in 
true,  however,  tJiat  we  do  meet  with  crests  of  wings 
or  pinions  surmounted  by  distinct  feathers  (vide 
fig"-  ^))  ^"*i  ^^^  OP  three  such  might  have  been 
plucked  from  the  crest  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  as 
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a  symbol  of  triumph  and  gmnted  as  a  memorial  of 
Ttctory  aud  heraldic  distiactiou  by  Edward  III.  t 
his  gallant  «oii.  Yet  *'  to  vouch  t]iis  is  no  proof  j" 
aud  Again  wo  ask,  is  it  likely  so  interesting  a  fact 
couM  have  passed  uuuoticed  by  all  the  cotempo- 
rary  historJonii?  Agatu,  the  feathers  are  bome 
singly  by  not  only  all  the  brothers  and  descendants 
of  Edward,  but  b)*  Thomas  de  Mowbray,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  must  either  have  borne  them  by 
grant  from  Kichard  IT.,  or  in  consequence  of  his 
descent  by  the  female  side,  fixjm  Thomas  de 
Brotherton,  fifth  son  of  Edward  I. ;  and  how  is 
this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  tradition  of  Creesy  ? 
John  of  Gaunt  bore  tliem  ermine  for  ilifference." 

It  may,  aAer  all,  have  been  but  a  fanciful  bodge 
adopted  by  the  prince  from  caprice,  or  suggested 
by  Bome  verj'  trivial  circumstance  or  quaint  con- 
ceit, no  longer  recollected,  as  were  hundi^eds  of 
devices  of  tliat  period,  to  account  for  which  stories 
have  been  ingeniously  invented  in  after-ages, 
and  implicitly  l>elieved  from  the  mere  force  of 
repetition.  In  such  a  case  discovery  is  almost 
hopeless.  Having  already  mentioned  one  classical 
derivation  quoted  by  Camden,  we  may  be  permitted, 
however,  to  state  tliat  ostrich  featliers  were  amongst 

"  They  were  sa  blazoned  in  the  wiudow  facing  Ms  tomb 
in  old  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Tht;  dJlTtreuce  afterwards  is 
Slid  to  hav^  been  made  in  the  quill  of  the  ft-ntter  ;  tlie  king's 
being  gold,  the  prince's  argent,  the  Dtike  of  Lancaster's 
ermine,  and  the  Dulce  of  Somerset's  conipony,  argent  and 
artire.    Ashmole's  Hist  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
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tTie  ancients  a  symbol  of  equity,  and  the  Egj-ptian 
Isis  was  consequently  repr^ented  crowned  with 
theoi,  ReasQCis  enough  for  their  adoption  by  lite 
family  of  Edward  JIT,  miglit  be  founded  on  tliia 
circumstance:  the  justice  (in  iheir  opinion)  of  his 
claim  to  the  throne  of  France  would  be  one;  and 
"  1  serve  "  (in  a  ju3t  cause)  be  a  not  inappropriate 
motto } "  as  Bons  of  Pbilippa  of  Hainault,  they 
might  derive  tho  ostrich  fi^atlier  ajjd  the  foreign 
motto  from  her  father,  "William  III.,  Count  of 
Hainault,  wlto  was  celebrated  for  hiR  justice.  Again, ' 
the  vulgar  belief  of  the  extraordinary  digestive 
powers  of  the  ostrich  \ms  afforded  a  remarkable 
simile  to  a  foreign  writer  of  Prince  Edward's  own 
time,  one  who  claims  indeed  to  have  been  his  com- 
panion in  arms  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  where,  he 
ttays,  *'  many  a  hero,  U^e  t/ie  ostrich^  was  obliged 
to  digest  both  iron  and  steel,  or  to  overcome  in 
deatli  (he  sensations  intiicteil  by  ttie  sj>ear  and  the 
Javelin."'"  Amongst  the  fiir-fetched  conceits  of 
the  middle  ages  of  knighthood,  may  be  found  more 
obscure  and  fantastical  devices  than  an  ostrich 
feather  assumed  in  allusion  to  the  bearer's  appetite 
for,  or  mastery  over,  iron  and  steel.  The  German 
for  an  ostrich,  also,  is  stranss~~{der  strauss  togeC)^ 
which,  curiously  enough,  signified  anciently  **a^ 
fight,  combat,  or  scufHe,''  though  it  is  now  obso- 

"  The  motto  of  thi>  c;arter  is  supposed  by  Sir  E.  Ashmole 
to  allude  to  the  same  claim. 
'■'  Rittergtit  uad  Kitlcrwcscn. 


lete  in  tliat  sense.  Here  is  another  stiflfictent 
reaaon  for  the  atioption  of  an  ostrich  foatlier  by  the 
prince  as  a  general  allusion  to  his  warlike  propen- 
sities, or  by  the  whole  fnmily  of  Edward  HI.  as  a 
tyjie  of  their  determination  to  fight  in  support  of 
his  French  claim  ;  and  an  to  the  motto,  suppoeej  as 
Camden  assertu,  that  it  liad  no  connexion  originally 
with  the  badge,  but  was  merely  associated  with  it 
accidentally.  It  certainly  appears  on  the  tomb  at 
Canterbury  tipon  the  small  scrolls  attached  to  the 
three  featliers,  and  upon  the  large  one  over  each 
shield  that  contains  them.  But  what  says  the 
princ©  in  his  will  ?  "  We  will  that  round  the  said 
tomb  shall  be  twelve  escocheoas  of  laton,  each  of 
the  breadth  of  a  foot,  sis  of  which  shall  be  of  our 
arms  entire,  and  the  other  six  of  osiricli  feathers: 
and  that  updn  each  escocheon  shall  he  written  | 
that  IB  to  say  upon  those  of  our  arms,  and  upon  the 
others  of  ostrich  feathers,  *  Houmout ' "  (high 
spirit).  Here  is  another  puzzle !  The  motto  *'  Ich 
dien  "  is  nut  mentioned,  yet  it  has  in  every  instance 
been  placed  with  and  over  tlie  feathers,  and  tlie 
word  "  Houmout  '*  only  over  the  sliield  of  arms  by 
those  who  minutely  fulfilled  the  directions  of  the 
will  in  every  otiier  particular!  " 

•*  Sir  N.  Harris  Nicolas  has  recently  discovered  b 
dociunent  to  which  the  Prince  has  appended  both  mottoes 
'*  Huuoioat  Ich  dien."  And  from  the  maouer  m  which 
they  are  arrauged  on  the  tomb  it  has  occarrcd  to  mo  that 
they  might  be  read  as  one  motto,  viz.  "  High  spirit  I  serve" 
or  "  I  obey  the  ilictatcE  of  a  high  siHrit."  Vide  my  ri-asoiis  at 


The  motto  "  Icli  dieii  '*  dues  t40t  appear  on  the 
scrolls  of  the  feathers  on  the  seals  of  the  Black 
Prince,  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  or  of 
Richard  II.,  or  Henry  Y.  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
or  on  the  monumental  tablet  of  John,  Duke  of 
Bedford,  but  it  (foeji  appear  on  the  seal  of  Exlword 
Planti^enet,  Duke  of  York,  slain  at  Agincourt, 
and  wlio  was  no  way  connected  with  Wales  —  a 
sufficient  proof  that  it  can  have  no  relation  to  that 
principality.  Richard  II.  is  seen  in  an  illumina- 
tioD  ill  a  Harleiaa  MS.,  in  a  surcoat  powdered  with 
golden  ostrich  feathers,  and  the  bardings  of  his 
borse  and  his  pennon  are  similarly  blazoned. 
Sir  Roger  de  Clarendon,  the  natural  son  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  bore  for  his  arms  Or,  on  a  bemi 
Sable,  three  ostrich  feathers  Argent,  the  quilU 
transfixed  through  as  many  scrolls  of  the  first.  To 
his  son  Richard,  the  Black  Prince  leaves  a  blue 
vestment  eutbrutdereU  with  gt)ld  roses  and  ostrich 
feathers,  and  ^'a  hall  of  worsted  "  (that  is,  tapestry 
for  a  hall),  embroidered  with  mermaids  of  the  sea, 
and  the  border  paly  red  and  black,  broidered 
with  swans  witli  ladies'  heads,  and  ostrich  feathers ; 
and  he  gives  "a  hall  of  ostrich  feathers,  of  black 
tapestry,  with  a  red  border  wrought  with  swans 
witli  ladies*  heads,"  to  the  church  of  Canterbury  ; 
but  in  no  case  does  he  mention  the  motto  "  Ich 
dien  ;  *'  and  the  feathers  singly,  as  we  have  already 

len^h  in  Archsologia,  toI. xxxU.part i. and  Sir H.  N.'s  paper, 
vol.  xxxi.  port  2. 


observed}  appear  with  blank  scrolls  upon  the  seals 
or  tombs  of  nearly  all  the  princes  of  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  down  to  Arthur,  Prince  of 
Wales,  *nn  of  Henry  VII.,  upon  whose  monument 
at  Worcester  theyjirst  appear  as  aplunie  in  a  coro- 
net as  well  as  singly;  plumes  liaving  come  into 
iashion  towards  tlie  close  of  ihe  fifteenth  century." 
The  story  of  Edward  being  called  the  Bl?ick 
Prince  from  the  colour  of  his  armour  has  already 
been  exploded  by  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  and  rested 
on  no  better  foundation  than  did  the  tradition  of  the 
feathers.  Bame?,  in  his  Lifeof  Edward  III.,  merely 
says,  "  IiMward,the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  whom, 
from  this  time,  the  French  began  to  call  Ze  Neoir, 
or  the  Black  Prince,"  and  qnotes  api>arently  a 
certain  chapter  of  Froissart,  in  which  decidedly 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  sach  title.  At  tourna- 
ments he  might  have  worn  a  sable  surcoat,  with 
ostrich  feathers  upon  it,  in  accordance  with  hia 
shield  of  peace,  and  the  caparisons  of  his  horse 
being  of  the  same  funereal  hue  might  have  suggested 
the  appellation  j  but  it  is!  equally  probable  thai  he 
was  called  "  the  Black  "  from  the  terrors  Ids  deeds 
inspired  in  the  bosoms  of  his  enemies  ;  and  .^Elneos 
Sylvius,  the  historiau  of  Bohemia,  expressly  says, 
t*  on  the  feast  of  St.  Rufus  the  battle  of  Cressy  was 
fought  between  tlj&  French  and  the  Kngli^h  ;  hence 
is  that  day  still  accounted  blacky  dismal,  and  un- 

**  Vide  three  feathers  in  a  plume  on  the  E<^«estrian  Statae 
of  Cosmo  de*  Medici»,  iu  Littu  "  Cclebri  f  anuglio." 
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lucky,  which  took  away  the  lives  of  ino  kings  by 
the  swonl  of  tlte  enemy/*  alluding  to  •Tohii,  King 
of  Bohemia,  and  James,  Klu^  of  Majorca ;  the  fall 
of  the  latter  monarch  is,  however,  disputed.  The 
Jirst  mention  of  Edward  as  the  Black  Prince,  in 
England,  occurs  in  a  parliamentary  paper  of  Me 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

In  t)ie  twenty-second  year  of  Edward  ITI/a 
reign  was  founded  the  most  noble  Order  of  ihe 
Garter.  The  circumstance  that  suggested  his  choice 
of  thiii  Hynibol  is  another  mystery  ;  but  all  wntera 
of  any  credit  combine  to  reject  the  popular  tradi- 
tion, M'hich  avsigus  it  to  the  accidenlal  fall  of  a' 
lady's  garter  (the  Queen's  or  a  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury's) at  a  grand  festival,  and  the  motto,  "  Honi 
soil  f/ui  mal  y  pense^^*  to  the  gallant  indignation  of 
the  monarch  at  the  sneer  of  the  courtiers.  Sir  E. 
Ashmole,  in  his  llistor}'  of  the  Order,  considers  tlie 
garter  as  a  sj-mbol  of  union,  and  in  his  opinion  he 
is  followed  by  Sir  AValter  Scott  and  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick.  "We  are  not  aware  of  any  evidence  that 
would  shake  6uch  high  authority  ;  but  one  curious 
question  occurs  to  us,  connected  with  the  subject 
of  our  work, — costume,  — from  whence  did  Edward 
derive  the  garter?  Camden  saj's,  he  gave  fortli 
his  own  garter  as  a  signal  for  a  battle  that  sped 
well,  which  Du  Chesne  takes  to  be  that  of  Crcssy. 
When  tlie  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared,  I 
doubted  if  garters  were  worn  by  men  iti  those  days, 
io  indication  of  such  an  article  occurs  u^ii'mo^ 
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monument  or  in  any  illumination  of  the  time,  i 
■would  it  appear  there  was  any  need  of  such 
assistant ;  the  chau»^  or  long  hose  b«ing  attachetl 
to  the  doublet,  or  at  least  ascending  to  ttie  middle 
of  the  thigh,  where  they  were  met  by  the  drawers. 
The  leg-bandages,  abandoned  in  the  previous 
century,  have  no  affinity  to  the  short  garter  and 
buckle,  which  forms  the  badge  of  this  celebrated 
Order,  while,  in  the  absence  of  all  proof,  proba* 
bility  is  iu  favour  of  such  garters  being  worn  by  the 
ladies,  whose  hose  were  in  shape  precisely  the  stock- 
ings of  the  present  day,  a^  may  be  seen  in  an  illu- 
mination of  tlie  time  of  Edward  H.,  engraved  in 
Strutt's  Dress  and  PlabiU,  from  Royal  MS.  2,  B.  7, 
1  have  since  found  mention  made,  however,  of  a 
pair  of  garters  belonging  to  a  man,  by  Boccaccio, 
in  the  s^ccond  novel  of  the  second  day ;  where 
Rinaldo,  who  lias  been  robbed  and  strippe<l  of  even 
his  Btockinga  and  shoes,  gets  back  all  but  his  garters 
("  un  paio  di  cintolini ").  The  Decameroue  was 
written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  and  in  the 
portraits  of  Cimabue  the  painter,  by  Simon  Memmi, 
engraved  in  Bonnard's  Costume:;,  both  legs  are 
gartered  with  gold  beneath  the  knee. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
garter  itself,  the  recorded  one  for  the  foundation  of 
the  order  is  the  uniting  not  only  of  the  native 
knights  one  with  auotlier,  but  of  foreigners  with 
them  in  the  bonds  of  imity  and  peace ;  and  our 
principal  business  is  with  the  vestments  by  which 
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they  were  distinguUlietl.  These  were  originally  a 
mantle,  tunic,  ami  capnchan,  of  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  all  of  blue  woollen  cloth  ;  those  of  the  knights 
coinp&iiiuni  differing  only  from  the  sovereign's  by 
the  tunic  being  lineti  with  miniver  instead  of 
ermine.  The  tunic  and  capuchon  were  powdered, 
that  is  to  say  thickly  einbroiderwl  with  garters  of 
blue  and  gold,  the  mantle  having  one  larger  than 
all  the  rest  on  the  left  shoulder,  inclotting  a  shield 
Argent,  with  the  crosci  of  St.  George  Gules. 
Edward  III.  had  1G8  garters  embroidered  on  tus 
tunic  and  capuchon. 

In  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  bis  reign  the  colour 
of  the  tunic  was  cluinged  to  biack,  as  a  sign  of 
humiliatioii,  in  consequence,  Ashmole  supposes^  of 
the  pestilence  then  raging ;  and  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  it  was  made  of  cloth  songitutt  in  graiut 
by  which  is  generally  understood /j«r///<.  The  capu- 
chon always  varied  with  the  colour  of  the  tunic.  The 
garter  was  of  blue  and  gold,  as  at  present,  and 
worn  round  the  left  knee,  as  appears  inmx  the  effigy 
of  Sir  Richani  Fembridge  (the  fiftietli  knigiit),  in 
Hereford  cathedml.  The  effigy  indeeti,  in  its  pre^nt 
state,  has  a  garter  round  buth  knees ;  and  Gough,  in 
bis  *  Sepulchral  MonumeiiT;:.'  nieniion.s  this  as  a 
curious  circumstance  ;  bat  the  story  prevalent  at 
Hereford  accounts  for  it  in  aniost  lutJicroiis  maimer. 
Part  of  the  roof  of  the  cathedral  having  fallen  in,  and 
broken  the  right  It^  of  the  effigy,  which  is  of  ala- 
baster, a  carpenter  was  employed  to  carve  a.^<iQA«a. 


substitute,  and  taking  for  a  pattern  the  (in  both 
senses  of  tiie  word)  Ififl  leg,  lie  very  carefully 
placed  a  garter  round  that  of  bis  own  fabrication. 
It  is  perhaps  a  more  curious  circumstance,  that 
the  garter  is  not  visible  on  the  monuments  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Sir  Oliver  Ingham,'"  or 
of  any  otlier  original  knight  of  the  Garter,  or  in  any 
illumination  of  the  period,  and  that  no  mention  of 
a  garter,  to  be  worn  round  the  knee,  occurs  in  any 
wardrobe  account  of  the  time ! 


UOURIflKa  UABITS 


first  appear  in  monuments  and  illuminations  of  this 
reign ;  and  the  earliest  mention  of  them  also  seemj} 
to  be  by  Chaucer  and  Froissart,  botli  writers 
of  this  period.  Chaucer,  in  his^Knight's  Tale,' 
speaks  of  Palamon's  appearing  at  Arcite's  funeral 

"  Id  clothes  biack  dropped  atl  with  tears  ;'* 

aud  in  his  '  Troylua  and  Creseyde '  he  describes  hi* 
heroine 


CltWASD  m. 


and  in  another,  when  separating  from  Troylus,  lie 
makes  her  say — 

-my  clotLcs  cverch  one 


Shall  hiack*  ben  iu  toleqnyn  (tolicn),  herte  swete, 
That  I  am  ontc  of  this  worlde  agone." 

Froissart  tells  us  tliat  the  Earl  of  Foix,ou  hearing 
of  the  death  of  his  son  Gaston,  sent  for  his  barber, 
and  was  close  shaved,  and  clothed  tiunsdf  and  all 
hid  liousehold  in  black.  At  the  funeral  of  the 
Earl  of  Flanders,  he  says,  all  tlic  nobles  and  attend- 
ants wore  black  gowm;  and  on  tlie  death  of  John, 
Sing  of  France,  the  Kiu^  of  Cyprus  clothed  him- 
self in  black  mourning,  by  which  distinction  it 
would  seem  that  some  other  colours  were  occa- 
sionally worn,  such  as  the  "  uuuite  brown  "  of 
Cliauccr's  Creseyde.  The  figures  on  the  tomb  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Kerdeston,  who  died  a.d.  1337, 
represent  tho  relations  of  the  deceased. knight,  and 
wear  their  own  coloured  clothes  under  the  mourn- 
ing cloak. 


The  iimrch  of  foppery  was  accelemtetl  under  the 
reign  of  the  weak  and  luxurious  Ricliard  of  Bor- 
deaux. *' Fashions  from  proud  Italy,"  ami  many 
importeil  by  Queen  Atiue  from  Bohemia,  infected 
even  the  menial  servants.  The  vanity  of  the  com- 
mon people  in  their  dre^s  was  so  great,  says 
KnightoOj  that  it  was  "impossible  to  distinguish  the 
rich  from  the  poor,  the  high  from  the  low,  the 
clergy  from  the  laity,  by  their  appearance.  "What 
it  was  impo«isible  to  do  then  we  may  be  surely 
excu-sed  attempting  now ;  and  therefore  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  dividing  the  male  from  the 
female  dress,  the  civil  from  the  military.' 


CIVIL  COSTUME. 

To  b^in  with  the  king  himself.  He  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  fop  of  the  day.  lie  had  a  coat  esti- 
mated at  thirty  thousand  marks,  the  value  of  which 
must  have  arisen  chiefly  from  the  quantity  of 
precious  stones  with  which  it  was  embroidered — 

*  Cliancer'M  Canterbury  Tales,  however,  famishes  us  with 
some  characterijitic  dregeeE,  which  we  ehaU  notice  in 
re^ar  rataiioD. 


this  fashion  obtaining  greatly  during  the  fourteenth 
century,  as  did  that  also  of  working  letters  and 
mottoes  on  the  dress,  and  cutting  the  edges  of 
the  mantles,  &c.  into  the  shape  of  leaver  and  other 
devices.  The  curious  and  authentic  portrait  of 
Richard,  preserved  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  at 
TVest minster  Abbey,  represents  him  in  a  robe  em- 
Woideredall  over  with  roses  and  tlie  initial  letter  of 
his  name ;  and  the  etfigie'^  uf  Kicliard  and  his  queen 
J  Anne,  engraved  by  Mollis  from  their  monument 
1       in  Westminster  Abbey,  present  us  also  witli  spleu- 
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did  specimens  of  embroidered  garments,  A  few 
sumptuary  laws  were  enacted  by  Richard,  but  they 
were  little  attended  to,  and  extravagance  of  every 
description  seemed  the  object  of  the  entire  po|>ula- 
tion.  Harding,  speaking  of  the  king's  train  and 
serrantA^  »ys— 


"  There  waa  great  pride  among  the  officers 
And  of  all  men  snrpttssing  thtir  compeers 
Of  rich  array  and  more  eostiotis 
Than  ww  before  or  sitli  and  more  precious. 


Yemen  and  gromes  in  cloth  of  silk  arrayed, 

Satin  and  daniask  in  doublettes  and  in  gownes. 

In  cloth  of  grwcne  and  scarlet,  for  unpaged  (unpaid  for). 

Cut  Tforke  was  great  both  in  court  and  townos, 

Botbe  in  men's  boodcs  and  also  in  tbeir  gownes, 

Broudur  i,embruidiTy)  and  fUrrc  and  goldsmith's  workc 

all  newC 
In  many  a  wyse  each  day  they  did  rencwe." 

Chrmicte,  chap.  1^3. 

And  the  poet  declares  that  all  this  he  heard  Robert 
IrelefTe  say,  who  was  clerk  of  the  green  cloth  to 
Richard  II. 

Chancer,  who  wrote  his  'Canterbury  Tales'  towards 
the  close  of  this  rcigii,  puts  a  twofold  lamentation 
into  the  mouth  of  the  parson  concerning  the  "  sinful 
costly  array  of  clothing."  First  as  to  "the  sin  in 
superfluity  of  clothing,  which  maketh  it  so  dear,  to 
the  harm  of  the  people,  not  only  to  the  cost  of  the 
embrouding,  the  disguising,  indenting  or  barring, 
ounding,  paling,  winding  Or  bending,"  and  sein- 

«  Most  of  these  are  heraldic  terma,  "  Barfing  "  signifitt 
Striping    boriz<Hitally ;    "  paling,"  longitudinal    diTisioos  ; 
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blable  waste  of  cloth  in  vanity ;  but  there  is  also 
the  costly  Airring  iii  tlieir  ^wn§,  so  much  poun- 
fiODJng  (pouncing)  ufclii^^ol  to  make  holes,  so  much 
clagging  of  Bheara  with  the  superfluity  iu  leuj^lh  of 
the  aibres^d  goirns,  trailing  iu  theduag  and  in  the 
mire  on  honeback  and  eke  on  foot,  as  well  of  man 
as  of  woman.'*  •  •  •  Aiid  secoudly,  "upon  tluit 
Other  side,  to  speak  of  tlie  horrible  disordinate  scan- 
tiDesfl  of  clothing  as  he  these  cut  slops  or  hanse- 
Kwv/"  that  through  their  shortness,  he  say 0^  and 
the  wrapping  of  their  hose,  which  are  departed  of 
two  colours,  wlute  axtd  red,*  wUte  and  blue,  white 

"  bending,"  diagoualfitrlpes;  and  "  uandios"  or  ''nndcing," 
a  wavvd  pattt;rii  or  edgf.  "  lodeoting  aud  " winding" 
need  no  explanation. 

*  Sinitt  has  not  attempted  a  derivution  for  tliis  word. 
'■  Hanstlein  "  is  the  Gennnn  diminnlive  of  the  familiar  name 
"Hsns"  (Jack),  and  has,  we  imagine,  been  anplied  tea 
punning  sense  to  the  short  or  little  jjiok  winch  Froi«sort 
mentions  at  this  time  as  a  gtirmeiit  of  German  origin ;  fur 
he  tells  us  that  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster,  ou  his  retnni  to 
England,  entered  London  iu  a  courte  Jacques  of  cloth  of 
gold, ''^  la  flwboD  d'AImayne."  The  little  jack  or  jnqucs 
was  afterwards  called  jnqnette  by  the  French,  and  jacket 
hy  the  EngUsh,  as  the  shortened  roc  or  tunic  had  been  called 
roqoette  and  rocket  previously-  The  epithet  "  cat  slop," 
also  applied  to  it,  shows  that  it  was  a  Rtiortened  garment 
Slops,  we  arc  told  in  llic  next  centtirj-,  are  monrning  coal» 
or  cassocks.  The  word  horc  occurs  for  the  first  time  that 
we  are  aware  of,  and  seeuis  to  be  derived  from  the  Oerman 
Mcfileputf  which  signifitts  "  anything  trailing."  {Schleppe 
kldd  15  '*  a  gown  with  a  tmiti.")  "These  cut  slops  or 
hanseleins,"  therefore,  evidently  means  these  shortened 
gowns  or  coats,  or  little  jacks. 

*  White  and  red  were  the  colours  assumed  by  Richard  II. 
BhisUTcry,and  werccoi«cquaiUytnui:\i"«tftu\J:i^i&ft  <««- 
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and  black,  or  black  and  red,  mako  the  wearer  seen 
as  Uiougli  *'thti  fire  of  St.  Anthony,  or  other  sudi 
mischance,"  had  cankered  and  consumed  ono-holf 
of  tlieir  bodies.  These  parti-coloured  dresses, 
wUicIt  commenced  about  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
are  certainly  more  singular  than  elegant,  and  have 
a  particularly  grotesque  appearance,  when,  as  in 
an  illumination  representing  John  of  Gaunt  sitting 
to  decide  the  claims  on  the  coronation  of  his  nephew 
Uichard  II.  (Cotton  MS.,  marked  D.  6),  the  long 
robe  is  divided  extictly  in  half,  one  side  being  blue 
and  tlie  other  white,  the  colours  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster.  The  parti-coloured  hose,  too,  renders 
uncertain  the  fellowship  of  tlie  legs,  and  the 
common  term  of  a  pair  perfectly  inadmissible. 
Knighton  8a}'S  the  fashions  were  continually  cliang- 
ing»  every  one  endeavouring  to  outshine  his  neigh- 
bour in  the  richness  of  his  habit  and  the  novelty  of 
its  form.  The  author  of  an  anonymous  work  called 
the  *  Eulogium,'  cited  by  Camden,  and  apparently 
of  this  date,  says,  the  commons  were  besotted  in 
excess  of  apparel,  "some  in  wide  surcoats  reaching 
to  their  loins,  some  in  a  garment  reaching  to  tiieir 
heels,  close  before,  and  strutting  out  on  the  sides, 

tiers  of  his  rei^.  The  ma^or,  accompanied  by  the  cidzcns  of 
London  in  a  Tcry  large  company  tm  fiorsebaek,  met  Richard 
II.  and  his  queen  on  Blackheath,  all  of  theui  Iifiug  clothed 
in  the  king's  colours — that  is  to  say,  in  partj-colonred  gowns 
of  white  and  red,  and  conducted  them  first  to  St.  Paul's 
Church  and  then  to  the  lioyol  Palace  at  Westminster. 
(Knighton.) 
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sn  that  at  the  back  tbey  make  men  seem  like 
womcti;,  and  this  they  coll  by  a  ridiculoas  name, 
gotvne.  Their  hoods  are  little,  tied  tinder  the  chtn, 
and  buttoned  like  the  women's,  but  set  with  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones.  Their  lirripipcs  or 
tippets  pass  round  the  neck,  and  hanging  down 
before,  reach  to  tlie  heels,  all  jagged.*  They  Imve 
anutiier  weetl  of  silk  which  they  call  a  puliocfiJ* 
Their  hose  are  of  two  colours,  or  pied  with  more, 
wjiich  they  tie  to  their  paltocks,  with  white  laehets 
called  herhtSy  without  any  breeches.  Their  girdles 
are  of  gold  onU  silver,  and  some  of  them  worth 
twenty  marks.  Their  shoes  and  pattens  arc  snouted 
and  picked  (piked),  more  than  a  finger  long,  crook- 
ing upwards,  which  they  call  crackoives,  resembling 
devil's  claws,  and  fastened  to  the  knees  with  cliains 
of  gold  and  silver."  These  crackowcs  were  evidently 

'  Vide  MS.  in  Ilarleiaii  library,  No.  219. 

"  This  "weed"  is  TDeotiontnl  by  Pierce  Ploughman,  and 
was  therorore  introduced  during  the  reign  of  EJward  III. 
It  appears  to  have  been  or  Spanish  origin,  and  was  most 
probably  brought  iuto  faahiou  hy  tlie  kiiighls  m  the  senice 
of  John  of  Gauul  or  Edwui-d  the  Black  I^ntice,  whose  cou- 
nexion  flud  communication  with  Spain  was  bo  near  and  80 
frennent.  ralgtoffite  still  exists  in  the  Spanish  dictionary, 
and  is  rendered  a  kind  of  dress  tike  a  sc:ipulary,  which  was 
a  monk's  fVock,  goaerallv  without  sleeves  (accordJQg  to  I>a 
ChesDC).  The  word  palctoque  sei^Qis  compoonded  of  palla, 
a  cloak,  and  ('Hfue,  a  head-dress,  which  would  induce  a 
belief  that  the  paltock  had  a  hood  orcuw!  attached  to  it.  It 
had  either  been  originally,  or  it  afterwards  became,  tJiedress 
of  the  common  people,  as  pnleto  signifies,  in  Spanish,  a 
clown,  aad  the  word  paltoqitet,  iti  French*  metius  clownish. 
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nomcil  oAcr  the  city  of  Cracow,  and  wore  no  doubt 
amongst  the  fashions  iiiij)orLed  from  Poland,  which 
hod  been  incorjMiratcd  with  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia by  John,  the  gmndiather  of  Kichord's 
queen  Anne.  Not  that  the  long-toed  shoe  was  a 
novelty,  as  we  liave  already  noticed  tlieiu  as  early 
as  the  reigu  of  Rufus ;  but  the  fastening  of  them 
to  the  knee  might  have  been  the  peculiar  fashion 
of  Cracow,  We  liave  no  illumination  exhibiting 
them  so  fastened,  although  the  points  are 
represented  of  a  preposterous  length ;  but 
Major  Ilamilton  Smith,  in  his  '  Ancient  Costume 
of  England,'  mentions  a  portrait  of  James  I.  of 
Scotland,  existing  at  Keilberg,  near  Xubigen  in 
Swabia,  a  seat  of  the  fiimily  of  Von  Lystrums, 
wherein  the  peaks  of  the  monarch's  eboes  are  fast- 
ened by  chains  of  gold  to  his  girdle. 

The  tight  sleeves  of  the  preceding  reigns  were 
DOW  out  of  fiishion  ;  and  the  Monk  of  Kvesham 
fipeaks  of  the  deep  wide  sleeves,  commonly  called 
pokjfs,  shaped  like  a  bagpipe,  and  worn  iiiditterently 
by  servants  as  well  as  masters.  They  were 
denominated,  he  says,  the  devil's  receptacles,  for 
whatever  could  be  stolen  was  poppeti  into  them. 
Some  were  so  long  and  so  wide  tliat  they  reached 
to  the  feet,  others  to  the  knees,  and  were  full  of 
slits-  As  the  servants  were  bringing  up  pottage, 
sauces,  i&c,  their  sleeves  "  would  go  into  them,  and 
have  the  first  taste  ;*'  and  all  that  they  could  procure 
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was  meant  to  clothe  their  uncurable  carcasses  with 

those  pokya  or  sleeves,  while  the  rest  of  their  hal>it 

was  short. 

Chaucer's  squire,  in  the  *  Canterbury  Tales/  is 

described  as  wearing  a  short  gown,  with  "  sleeves 

long  and  wide."     Uis  dress  was  also  embroidered, 

"  Aeitirere  a  tnede 
Alle  Aill  of  tyessbe  flowrcs  white  a  rede." 

His  locks 

"  were  ci-dII  as  thej  were  laide  in  preMc." 

His  yeoman  was  clad  in  '*  a  cote  and  hoode  of 
grene,"  his  horn  slung  in  a  green  boldrick,  a  silver 
figure  of  St.  Christoplier  was  on  his  breast,  and  a 
gay  or  handsome  bracer  on  his  arm.  A  sword  and 
buckler  hung  on  one  side  of  Iiim,  and  a  dagger  on 
the  other ;  a  sheaf  of  arrowa,  with  peacocks' 
feathers,  was  tucked  beneath  his  girdle,  and  he 
bore  "a  mighty  bow  "  in  his  hand.  In  the  *  Friar's 
Tale '  another  yeoman  is  described  wearing  a  cour- 
iepy''  of  g^ecn,  and  a  hat  with  black  fringes. 

The  franklin,  or  country  gentleman,  is  merely 
stated  to  have  worn  an  ancluce  or  knife,  and  a 
gipciere  or  purse  of  silk  hanging  at  his  girdle, 
white  as  milk. 

The  merchant  is  represented  in  "  motley '" 
(i.  c.  party-colours),  with  a  forked  beard  and  a 

?  Camden  says  "  a  short  gabberdiu  "  was  called  "  a  coart- 
pie,"  p.  19'1.  lie  speaks alsu  of  "a  gorgt't  called  aclievesail, 
fgr  as  yet  they  used  uo  band?  about  their  neck  "--but  query 
if  this  latter  related  to  female  apparel. 


"Flaundrish  beaver  hat,'*  his  boots  clattped  "  fiiyre 
aiid  fetously." 

The  ttocfor  of  pliysic  was  clothed  "in  sanguin 
and  in  perse"  (i.  e.  purple  and  light  blue),  lined 
with  taffiita,  and  sendal  or  cendal.  In  the  'Testa- 
ment of  Cresseyde,'  Chaucer  speaka  of  a  physician 
in  a  scarlet  gown,  and  "  furred  well,  as  such  a  one 
ought  to  be;"  and  he  may  mean  scarlet  by  "san- 
giiin,'*  as  scarlet  and  purple  were  terms  used 
indifferently  one  for  the  other. 

The  sergeant- at-Iaw*s  dress  was  a  medlej-  coat, 
with  a  girdle  of  silk,  ornamented  with  small  bars 
or  stripes  of  different  colours.' 

Tlie  reeve  or  steward  wore  a  long  snrcoat ;  he 
bad  a  rusty  sword  by  his  side,  his  beard  was 
closely  shaven,  and  his  hair  rounded  at  tlie  ears 
nud  doclied  on  the  top  of  the  crown  like  a  priest's. 

The  miller  was  clothed  in  a  white  coat  and  a 
blue  hood,  and  was  armed  with  a  sword  and 
buckler.  His  hose  on  holidays  were  of  retl  cloth, 
when  he  also  twisted  the  tippet  of  his  hood  about 
his  head,  a  fashion  amongst  the  gallants,  as  we 
have  remarked  in  page  170. 

The  poor  ploughman  wore  a  tabard,  with  his 
hat,  scrip,  and  staff. 

"  A  Harlciao  MS.,  marked  9f>0,  infurms  m  that  the 
scrgcant-at-kw's  robe  vas  formerly  pnrti-colonrt-il,  in  order 
to  command  respect,  ns  well  to  his  person  as  to  liLt  jirofes- 
sion.  Ik'  -wore  n  cape  at>out  hiB  shoulders,  I'uried  with 
lamb's  skin,  a  hooil  witli  two  labels  upoo  it,  aud  u  coif  of 
white  silk,  Tfheu  in  the  exercise  of  his  prolesBion. 
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The  shipmnn  was  clrt^sGtl  in  a  gown  of  faldmg 
to  the  knee,  with  a  dagger  sluiig  under  one  ami 
by  a  lace  round  his  neck. 

Tho  Imberdaaher,  carpeuter,  weaver,  dyer,  and 
tapestry-worker,  all  wealthy  burghers  of  Loiidon, 

"  were  yclolhed  in  a  liverj- 
Offl  soleinpiLe  and  grete  fratcruitc." 

Their  clothes  were  new,  and  the  ctiapes  of  theif 
knives  and  their  pouches  and  girdles  ornniuented 
with  silver. 

The  clergy,  as  Knighton  has  already  told  us, 
were  not  to  be  known  from  tho  laity ;  and  the 
ploughman  in  tlie  '  Canterbury  Tales  *  rails  at 
them  for  riding  glittering  with  gold  upon  higli 
horses,  gayer  than  any  common  knight  might  gOpd 
wearing  golden  girdles  and  gowns  of  scarlet  and' 
green,  ornamented  with  cut-work,  and  the  long 
piked  shoes,  nay,  being  armed  even  like  men  of 
war,  with  broad  bucklers  and  lonsc  swords  and 
baldricks,  with  keen  basilords  or  daggers.  Many 
priests,  he  eays,  have  mitres  embellished  with 
pearls,  like  the  head  of  a  queen,  and  a  staff  of  gold 
Bet  with  jeweU.  In  addition  to  this,  Chaucer  has 
iatroduced  a  monk  amongst  his  pilgrims  dressed] 
in  open  defiance  of  the  regulations  of  the  oliurch. 
The  sleeves  of  his  tunic  are  edged  with  the_/«r  de 
grisj  *'  the  finest  in  the  land."  His  hood  is  fastened 
beneath  his  chin  with  a  golden  pin,  curiously 
wrought,  the  great  end  being  fashioned  like  a  true- 
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lover's  knot,  or  having  one  engraved  on  it.  His 
supple  bootfl  and  the  bells  upon  hU  horse's  bridle 
are  mentioned  as  instances  of  his  foppery  and  love 
of  display.  Even  tlie  parish-clerk,  described  by 
the  miller,  is  said  to  be  spruce  and  fuppiuh  in  his 
dre^.  His  hose  were  red,  his  kirtle  sky-blue,  set 
about  with  many  points,  and  over  it  a  surplice 
white  as  a  blottsom.  His  shoes  had  "Faules 
windows  carven  "  on  them — that  is  to  say,  they 
were  cut  or  embroidered  lattice-wise,  a  fashion 
more  or  less  prevalent  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteentli  centnrieB.  Hats,  caps,  and  high  bonnets 
are  worn  as  well  as  chaperons.  The  latter  have 
sometimes  a  single  feather  in  front.  Vide  engrav- 
ing at  page  191. 

The  hair  was  worn  long,  and  curled  with  great 
care,  as  we  have  already  found  that  of  the  squire 
described.  The  beard  was  forked,  and  r.he  moui^tache 
in  nil  knightly  efHgies  is  long,  and  drooping  on 
eacli  side  of  the  mouth  over  the  camail. 

To  the  decoration  of  the  garter  we  have,  in  this 
reign,  to  add  the  badge  of  the  white  hart,  assumed 
by  liiciiard  II.,  and  worii  by  all  his  courtiers  and 
adherenUi  both  male  and  female,  either  embroidered 
on  their  druses,  or  suspended  by  chains  or  collars 
round  tlieir  necks.  This  device  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  Iiis  mother,  whose  cognizance  was  a 
white  hind.  Kymer  mentions  that  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign  Richard  pawned  certain  jewels, 
"  a  la  guyse  de  cerfs  blancs  j"    and  in  the  ward- 


robe  accounts  of  his  twenty-second  year  is  an 
entry  of  a  belt  and  sheath  of  a  sword  of  red  velvet, 
embroideretl  with  white  hartt,  crowned^  and  witli 
rosemary  branches.  An  ancient  author  quoted 
by  Holinshed  (sub  anno  1399),  says,  "that 
amongst  the  few  friends  that  attendeii  this  un* 
fortunate  prince  atler  his  capture  by  the  Karl  of 
Northumberland  was  Jenico  d'Artois,  a  Gascoine, 
that  still  wore  the  cognizance  or  device  of  his 
master,  King^  Richard,  tliat  is  to  saye,  a  white  hart, 
and  would  not  put  it  from  him  neither  for  per- 
auasion  nor  threats ;  by  reason  whereof^  when  the 
Duke  of  Hereford  understood  it,  be  caused  him  to 
be  committed  to  prison  within  the  Cawtle  of  Cheater, 
This  mail  was  the  last  (as  eaith  mine  author)  which 
bare  that  device,  and  showed  well  thereby  his  con- 
stant heart  towards  his  master."  The  white  hart 
still  remains,  painted  of  a  colossal  size,  on  the  wall 
over  the  door  leading  to  the  east  cloister  from  Ihe 
south  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  generally 
represented  crowned,  collared,  and  chained,  and 
couchant  under  a  tree.  Other  badges  of  this  mo- 
narch were,  the  sun  in  splendour,"  and  the  pod  of 
the  Flanta  Genista,  or  broom,  with  which  the  rob& 
of  his  monumental  effigy  is  covered. 

The  surcoat  of  the  knights  of  the  garter  was, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  Richard  II.,  made  of  "  violet 
in  grain  ;"    in  the  eleventh  year  it  was  white,  and 
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partook  of  ihe  sumptuous  extravagance  of  tbe  age. 
,Tlie  alteratiuiis  made  in  tiie  armour  during  tlie  reigu 
of  Eilwartl  HI.  were  perfected  in  that  of  his  graiid- 
oon,  and  the  era  of  plate  may  be  said  to  commence 
from  the  accession  of  Richani  II.  The  camail,  the 
gussets  of  cliaiu  at  tlie  jointii,  and  the  intended  edge 
of  the  chain  apron,  are  alt  that  remain  to  be  seen  of 
the  complete  suit  of  double-ringed  mail  worn  at  the 


coinmcii cement  of  this  century.  Alilan  was  the 
grand  emporium  from  M'liencc  the  most  splendid 
suits  were  forwarded  to  the  cliivalry  of  Europe.  The 
armour  made  expressly  for  Ilenrj-,  Uuke  of  Here- 
ford, to  wear  in  the  famoiis  duel  at  Coventry,  was 
manufactured  at  Milan  by  order  of  Galeazzo  Vis- 
C«>nti,  to  whom  the  duke  had  written  on  the  subject. 
[Tlie  jupon  and  military  (jprdle  intrvKluoed  in  the 
la-st  reign  were  still  worn  ;  but  the  loose  surcoat  or 
blouse  seems  to  have  come  again  into  fajshion  at 
the  close  of  this  century.  It  is  generally,  however, 
represented  as  fancifully  embroidere4l,  instead  of 
being  emblazoned  like  the  jnpon.  The  most  cha- 
racteristic novelty  is  tlie  vizor,  vetitaiUc  or  i^avttre 
(as  it  was  indiHereutly  called),  of  the  bascinet, 
which,  from  haWng  been  simply  convex,  has  now 
assumed  a  shape  that  vn\\  be  best  understood  from 
the  engraving  of  a  specimen  in  the  collection  at 
Goodrich  Court.  Another  is  now  in  the  Tower, 
having  been  bought  for  the  national  collection  at  the 
sale  of  Ur.  Brocas's  armour,  March  22,  1834. 
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As  a  most  interef^ting  and  curioiui  authority,  we 
subjoia  the  following  engraving  from  an  illuminated 
HS.  copy  of  the  *  Roman  de  la  Kose*  of  this  date, 
iu  Liie  collection  of  the  late  Francis  Douce,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  in  which  are  several  figures  of  females 
armed  with  sword,  spear,  and  shield,  and  wearing 
the  vizored  bascinet  and  camail,  most  faithfullji 
delineated. 
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Hrlinen  ofthfttlaaeof  Rlclianl  Tl.  on  two  feuile  IlifurM  in  an  illnnii- 
naUd  copy  in  the  Ruman  tie  la  Uom>,  Iu  the  coQection  of  iJm  lUe 
P.  Uojce,  Ecq, 

Some  of  these  extraordinary  vizors  were  hooked 
like  the  beak  of  a  bird:  the  bascinet  itself  was 
richly  ornamented  round  the  e<]ges,  and  a  band  or 
fillet  of  the  mo8t  i^pletidid  workmanship  .sonieLnnes 
encircles  it  like  adiadcm.  The  "  bacinet  a  visiere" 
\va&  worn  only  for  war.     In  tournaments  the  vizor 
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was  removed,  and  the  helmet,  surmounted  by  its 
inaDtling  wreath  aud  crest,  placed  over  tlie  basciuet. 
Chaucer  has  the  foJlowing  sliniiig  picture  of  tlie 
preparation  for  a  joust  in  liie  Knight's  Tale: — 

"There  nmyesl  Ihou  see  duvising  of  harneis 
So  uueouth  aiid  bo  riche  and  wrought  sk)  welu 
Of  goldiiinitliry,  f}f  'brumlry,  and  ^titele, 
The  sheldes  Iiright,  testcroH/"  and  trftppares, 

<    Gold  hewin  hclmes,  hnwberln,  and  oiat  anuurcs, 
Lordis  in  paramcntes  ^^  t)n  their  oanrsiTS, 
Knghtis  of  retinae  and  ?ke  esquires 
Nailing  of  spends  and  helmcs  bnekling, 
Oigging  "  of  sliields,  vlth  laniers  lacing. 
As  there  need  is.  they  were  nothiiig  idyl. 
The  foming  Etedis  on  the  goldic  bndyl 
Guawitig,  oud  fiutt  l\ut  armourers  uI»o 
With  fyle  and  bfimrtier,  riding  to  and  fto; 
Yeomen  on  foot,  and  eomnions  many  a  one. 
With  shone  staves  thick  as  they  may  gone. 
Pipes,  trompes,  nukonen!,  and  clarioutis. 
Meet  ta  the  banaile  blowen  bloody  aonuds." 

The  terms  hauberk  and  haubergeon,  in  this 
reign,  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  confusion,  from 
the  circumstance  of  both  the  military  gamienta 
originally  so  called  being  superseded  by  defences  of 
plate,  to  which  tho  old  names  are  applied.  The 
knight,  in  the  prologue  to  the  *  Canterbury  Tales,' 
is  said  to  have  worn  a  gipou  (jiipon)  of  fustian, 
**  alle  besmotred  with  his  habergeon."  Now  this 
appears  to  mean    tliat    the  habergeon    waa  worn 

lo  <•  Testieres,"  horse  ai-mour  for  the  head. 
'^  *'  Paromcntcs,"  robes  of  stotc. 

1"  "  Gigging,"  "  gniging,"  Ihnt  is,  arraDging  the  gnigc  or 
strap  of  we  shield  which  went  Toaa&  V\ir  ^wC- 
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over  tlie  jupon,  and  therefore  by  gtpnn  we  are 
to  understanrl  the  splendidly  emblazoned  garment 
generally  at  this  period  covering  the  breast-plate 
or  plastron,  but  a  plain  fustian  jiist-au-corps,  and 
by  habergeon,  the  plastron  or  breast-plate  itself. 
In  the  French  metrical  hislory  of  the  deposition  of 
Richard  11.  (Harleian  MS.  1319)  Bolingbroke  is 
seen  with  a  breast-plate,  worn  over  a  black  jupon 
or  jnst-aU'Corps.  In  the  rhyme  of  Sir  Topas, 
Chaucer  gives  a  fuller  description  of  the  dress  and 
arms  of  a  knight.     He  6rst  put  on 

•'  Of  cloth  of  lake  fin  and  clcre 
A  breche  and  eke  a  shtrte, 
Fill  next  his  sherte  an  baketon. 
And  over  that  an  h&bergeoii 
For  piercLDg  gf  his  herte." 

Here  ^ain  the  habei^eoa  is  apparently  the  plas- 
tron ;  but  he  continues — 

"  And  oivf  that  A  fin  hauberk 
Was  ail  jwronght  of  Jewes  work, 
Ful  strong  it  ■wu*  of  piate. 
And  over  that  his  cnte-armnTe 
As  white  as  is  thi<  lily  floure 
lu  which  he  wold  delj&te." 

Here  the  hauberk  is  distinctly  said  to  be  also  of 
platCf  and  woni  over  the  habergeon,  being  itself 
covered  by  the  Jupon  or  surcoat,  emblazoned  with 
his  armorial  bearings.  We  iiave  quoted  this  pas- 
sage merely  to  show  that  the  terms  hauberk  and 

»  Camdeii,  p.  1D6,  cults  a  jacket  without    sleeves    a 
IiaketoD. 
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habergeoD  no  longer  designate  chain  or  ringed 
annour  only,  and  iliereby  prevent  our  readers  being 
puzzled  like  poor  Mr.  l^Iills,  who  arguod  hiinself 
into  a  fever  ujwn  the  subject  for  want  of  that  very 
simple  key  tu  the  riddle.*^ 

Thejambeaux  or  jambs  (leg-piecea)  of  Chaucer's 
Sir  Topas  were  of  cuir-bouJy  (cuir-bouilli),  a  pre- 
paration of  leather  much  u^d  at  thi»  period,  not 
only  for  armour,  but  for  effigies  and  various  works 
of  art. 

*•  His  swerde'B  shi-th  of  iTory, 
His  hclmc  of  lotouu  bright. 
His  suilt'l  was  of  rewel  hone. 
His  bridel  as  thv  sonne  shone, 
Or  as  the  tuone  li^bt. 
His  Riwre  was  of  hti  cypres. 
•        •        •        *        • 

ThL'  heJ  ful  sharpc  y-grouud." 

His  shield  was  gilt,  and  entblazoned  with  a  boar's 
head  and  a  **  charboncle,"  and  his  crest  was  a 
tower,  out  of  which  sprung  a  lily. 


THE  FEMALE  COSTUME 

of  this  reign  was  as  splendid  and  fantastic  as 
the  male.  The  parti-coloured  dresses  of  the  pre- 
vious reigns  were  still  in  vogue,  with  numerous 
varieties  of  the  cote-lmrdie,  the  waistcoat  or  spencer- 
like  vest  describetl  in  the  last  chapter,  some  of 
them  probably   Dohemian  fashions  introduced  by 

'*  History  of  Chivalry,  a  ^oXa.  ft-vo.    IjjTiioitt^V'?*'^^- 


Queen  Anne.'*  Gower,  in  his  '  Confessdo  Amantis/ 
pai-ticularly  alludes  to  "  the  new  guise  of  Borne," 
and  describes,  in  the  sanif.  poem^  a  route  of  ladies 
mounted  on  fair  white  ambling  horses,  with  Np1en> 
did  saddles,  "  evrich  one  ride  on  side"  (i.  e.  side- 
way»),  another  faKliion  said  to  have  bet'n  intro- 
duced by  Anne  of  Bohemia,  and  at  this  time  a  mark 
of  hi^h  ranii."  They  were  clolheil  all  alike  in  rich 
copes  and  kirtles,  '*  departed  white  and  blue."  and 
embroidered  all  over  with  tlie  most  fanciful  devices ; 
their  bodies  were  long  and  small,  and  they  had 
crowns  on  their  heads,  the  least  cofttly  of  which  could 
not  be  purchased  *'forall  the  gold  of  Croesus'  hall." 
The  following  engravings  represent  five  female 
figures,  taken  from  various  illuminations  of  this  pe- 
riod. Figures  a  and  b  exliibit  very  clearly  the  side- 
le.<«  garment  faced  with  fur,  and  terminating  in  long 
full  skirts,  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and  worn 
over  the  kirtle.  Figure  c  shows  a  lady  "in  kirtle 
alone,"  as  the  ancient  romances  tell  us  they  sometimes 
"served  in  hall,"  with  the  "  geutil  body  and  mi(!dle 
small,"  much  spoken  of  in  this  and  the  previous 
century,  and  the  girdle  over  the  hips  with  the  g^'psire 
attached  to  it,  part  of  which  only  is  seen  in  figure  b, 

"  Camden  expressly  awerts  that  Qaeen  Anre  brought  in 
high  head  attirf;  piked  vith  horns  and  lonjt  trained  j^owDt 
forwoQieu  (p.  lUli).  lint  long  trained  gowns  were  in  tUshion, 
M  we  have  seen,  as  early  us  the  I2th  ceutury  ;  bo  that  Anne 
could  only  have  revived  them.  High  piked  head  atliro  was 
most  Hkely  introduced  by  Richard's  second  wife  Isabella. 

'«  Ibid.,  p.  197. 
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In  figure  d  tlie  exterior  garment  la  so  long  aa  to  be 
gathered  up  and  carried  over  the  arm  ;  and  figure  e 
presents  us  with  a  shorter  but  more  splemlid  variety 
of  it,  with  an  opening  up  the  side  bordered  wllh 
ermine. 

The  long  white  tippets  or  streainent  from  the  elbow 
are  still  worn,  but  towards  the  clase  of  (he  napi  they 
are  less  fretpient,  and  wlieii  they  do  occur,  are  wider 
and  of  the  same  stuff  a&  the  dress.  The  gowns,  ktr< 
ties,  and  mantles  were  frequently  emblazoned  with 


FeiDKlc  ccatncDc,  closi^  of  tho  14th  centnry. 

Vtg.  a,  from  Ro>iil  MS.  16,  0,  n  ;  b.  Royal  MS.  24t,  C.  1  ;  «  Anil  4,  Uu- 

leiATi,  4319  i  ft  fM>m  the  Llu«r  It&^ilia,  WevtmloJtcz  Abb«y. 

armorial  bearings  (like  the  jupoiis  or  jiurcoats  of  the 
kniglits,  or  the  tabard  of  the  herald,  which  first  ap- 
pears about  this  tinie''"^),  or  covered  witli  devices  (as 

"■  PrevioaB  to  the  fifteenth  «ntary,  heralds,  or  at  It-ast 
mwscngt'rs,  are  represented  with  merely  bu  esctitcheon  or 
badge  at  their  girdles  ;  and  Chaucer,  in  '  the  Flower  and 
the  Leaf,"  uUudeB  expressly  to  this  fashion  :— 

"  And  after  them  came  a  great  company 
Of  hci'uudia  auJ  penHivauota  eke 
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we  have  jost  learned  from  GoM'er)  and  mottoes,  Uko 

the  gomienta  of  the  other  sex.     "  Bien  et  loyaul- 

lent  *'  is  a  motto  mentioiieil  by  Chaucer  as  workeil 

the  facings  and  borden  ofa  Indj^s  dreas ;  and  the 

ins  of  the  gowns  were  so  enormously  long  tlul  a 

,ct  was  written  by  some  divine  in  this  reign,  cn- 

itled  *  Contra   Caudos  Dominanim'  (Against  the 

'ails  of  the  Ladies). 

The  panoD,  in  the  *  Canterbury  Tales/  speaks  in 

eneral  terms  of  the  outrageous  array  of  the  women. 

We  have  read  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  quaint 

attire  of  ladies  attemiing  tournaments  and  public 

shows ;  and  in  this  reicrn  we  lie:tr  of  four  nnd  twenty 

ladies'*  riding  from  the  Tower  to  the  jmiHts  in  Smilh- 

leld,  lending  four  and   twenty  knighu  in  cimitw  of 

Id  and  silver  ;  the  knights,  ladies,  and  all  other 

attendants  at  the  tournaments,  having  tlieir  dresses, 

lields,   and  trapping    decorated    ^tith   Kicliard's 

livery  of  the  white  hart,  with  a  crown  of  gold  round 

its  week,  and  a  cltain  hanging  thereto.'* 

The  hair  was  still  worn  in  a  gold  fret  or  caul  of 

^^M  Arrayed  in  elothcs  of  white  TeWct 

^^H  And  every  man  had  on  a  chapclct ; 

^^1  Scolcfionii  and  eke  horse  hamvls  indeed 

^^m  They  had  iu  ante  of  them  who  fore  them  yede." 

^^^  According    to  I^gh,  however,    those    who    wore      eiich 
^^ne&tcboons  were  simply  knight-riders  :   Poursnivnnts  wore 
the  tah&rd :  bnt  with  the  sleeves  in  frcmL 

"  Froissart  says  *'  sixty."  , 

"  Cnxton,    Addition    to  Pnlyohronicon,  C   6.  fol.   397. ! 
Wc  should  not  qnote  Caxtoii  fur  the  reign  of  Richard  II* 
i  he  not  supported  hy  Froissart.  \,\ 


lat! 
^e] 
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network,  surmounted  frequently  by  a  cliaplet  of 
l^ldsmiths'  work,  a  coronet,  or  a  veil,  according  to 
the  wearer's  rank  or  fancy. 

•*  A  fret  of  golde  she  had  nexl  her  liere." 

ChAUCBR,  *  Legend  o/'  Good   WomeH.* 
"  And  CTcrich  on  her  hvnA 

A  rich  fWt  of  golde,  whic^  withonteQ  drede 

Was  full  of  Rtatel^'  net  stoncsi  set. 

And  everj-  lady  hnd  a  rhiipelet 

On  her  htad  of  brsuiche*  fair  and  green,''  &c. 

Ibid,  '  TV  Fteure  and  the  Leaf* 

In  this  latter  instance  the  chaplet  is  allegorical ;  but  it 
is  continually  seen  in  illuminations  of  this  period, 
composed  of  jewels  disposed  like  natural  flowers. 
Of  less  exalted  dames  we  have  a  portrait  or  two  in 
the  *  Canterbury  Tales.'  The  Wanton  Wife  of  Bath 
wore  coverchiefs. 

"  full  fine  of  ground, 
I  dbrste  Bwere  tliat  thi-j  weig?d  h  pound 
That  on  the  sonday  wen!  opon  her  h<?dde. 
Hire  hosen  wercn  of  fine  scarlet  redde, 
Ful  streitv  yteyed  and  slioou  full  moist  and  nev, ' 
•        ♦»♦••♦ 

Upon  an  amblrr  easily  she  sat. 
Ywimpled  well  nod  oo  hire  hede  nn  bat 
Aa  brode  as  a  hokeler  or  a  targe. 
A  fotB  raantel  altout  hire  hippes  large. 
And  on  hire  feet  a  paire  of  eporrea  stiorpe." 

The  carpenter's  wife's  outer  gannent  is  not  de- 
scribed, but  her  gintle  was  barred  witli  silk,  the 
collar  of  her  shift  and  the  tiipea  of  her  white  vobtpcrc 
(cap  or  head-kercliief— the  word  probably  derived 
from   the   T'rench    envetoper)   were    embroidered 
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with  black  silk :  her  apron  or  barn-cloth  was  as 
M-liitti  as  morning  milk.  She  Imd  a  broad  silken 
fillet  round  her  head^  a  leather  purse  attached  to  her 
girdle  *'  tosselJed  with  silk  and  pearled  with 
latoun"(that  is,  studded  or  impearled  with  little 
metal  buttons,  vide  worn  by  fig.  c.  in  p.  210)  ;  on 
her  low  cullar  she  wore  a  broach  as  big  as  the 
boss  of  a  buckler,  uiid  lier  shoes  were  laced  high 
upon  her  legs. 

THE  MOUBNING  HABITS 

of  this  reign  are  represented  in  a  splendid  AXS., 
preserved  in  Westminster  Abbey,'^  by  which  we 
perceive  that  the  usual  garments  were  now  made 
of  bhiek,  as  well  as  tlie  cloak  worn  during  the 
ceremony.  They  are  uf  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
and  furred  with  ermine. 

The  preceding  representation  of  the  Parliament 
that  deposed  Uichai*d  II.,  taken  from  the  French 
metrical  liistory  before  mentioned,  shows  the  lay, 
epiritual,  and  legal  peers  in  tlicir  usual  costumes. 
The  bidhopii  are  in  cowk  near  the  throne ;  the 
judges  in  coife  and  furred  robes ;  the  Earls  of 
Westmoreland  and  Northumberland  are  standijjg 
in  front ;  the  Duke  of  Hereford  in  the  high 
cap  on  the  left  of  the  throne ;  and  Exeter, 
Salisbury,  and  the  other  peers  are  seated  opposite 
the  judges. 

**  Erron*?oiialy  entitled  by  Stratt  *  Lil>er  Regulis.'     Vid« 
Regal  and  Ecclesiastical  Anttqu.,  edit.  1842. 


c  «s  ) 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

KEIGNS  OP  IIBNRV   IV.  ANO  V.,  1399 — 1422. 


Kfflgy  of  II<Hiry  IV^  Mwi  of  hU  qaoett.  Join  of  Nsvarre. 


REIGK  OF  HENRY  IV.,  ISSQ-l-lU. 

The   effigy    of  Heurj'    IV.  is    one  of  the  most 
splendid   of  our  regal   series.    The  crown  U  re- 
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markable  for  its  magnificence.  It  is  probably 
an  imitation  of  the  splendid  **  Harry  Crowu,*' 
broken  and  distributed  by  Henry  V.,  and  its 
pieces  pawned  in  1415,  for  wages  to  the  knighta 
serving  in  the  expedition  to  France.  "  A  great 
flenr-de-lys,  part  of  the  said  crown,  garnbhed  with 
one  great  balays,  and  one  other  balays,  one  niby, 
three  great  uappliires,  and  ten  great  pearltr,  was 
pledged  to  Sir  John  Colvyl,  and  to  John  Pudsey 
Esq.,  to  Bfaurice  Brunne,  and  to  John  Saundish» 
each  a  pinnacle  of  the  aforesaid  crown,  garnished 
with   two  sapphires,   one   square   balays,  and   six 


4>. 


»^, 


\ 


Pig.  Of  thccrovrn  of  Ilrnrv  IV.,  from  liia  elllxy  ;  h,  Ui«  coIUr  of  EMts, 
ftfuiul  Uie  ucckof  die  Wumi. 
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pearla."  These  costly  fragments  were  redeemed 
in  the  eiglith  aad  ninth  years  of  King  Heniy 
VI.' 

The  long  tunic  with  pocket-holes  in  front  is 
richly  embroidered  at  the  openings  and  the  borders 
of  the  sleeves.  A  cape  covers  the  slioulders  and 
dcdccnds  in  front  to  th©  girdle.  The  inner  tunic 
has  a  roll-collar  setting  close  up  the  neck,  and  the 
inantle  of  state,  with  a  broad  edging  of  embroidery, 
is  connected  not  only  by  cords  and  tassels,  but  by 
a  splendidly -jewelled  luind  passing  over  the  chest. 
The  face  has  beard  and  nioustaclies,  but  tlie  liair 
is  not  visible,  being  croppeil  very  short  all  ruundi 
so  short,  indeed,  that  the  poll  appears  shaven ;  a 
custom  at  the  end  of  tliis  reign  and  continued 
through  the  next. 

The  day  before  his  coronation,  Henry  IV.  made 
forty-six  knights,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  a 
long  coat  of  a  green  colour,  with  strait  sleeves 
furred  with  miniver,  having  large  hoods  lined  with 
the  same  kind  of  fur,  and  fashioned  like  those  of 
the  prelates ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  ceremony  the 
lords  wore  a  long  tunic,  calleil  a  hoitppelande*  of 
scarlet,  with  a  long  mantle  over  it,  and  the  knights 
and  esquires  wore  the  scarlet  houppelande  without 
the  mantle. 

'  Rymer's  Feeders,  vol.  \x. 

*  The  Spanish  voi^  hopa  is  rendered  "  a  long  cassock 
with  sleeves,"  and  /lopauiniia,  "tlic  train  of  a  gown  ttoth 
iiy  students.'  Tlie  houppelande  was  most  probably  therefore 
derived  from  Spain. 
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In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  it  was 
necessary  to  revive  the  sumptuary  laws  enacted, 
but  to  so  little  purpose,  by  liis  predecessors.  They 
were  revived,  and  with  considerable  additions,  but 
seemingly  with  as  Utile  effect.  "  No  man  not 
being  a  banueret,  or  person  of  high  estate"  was 
permitted  to  wear  cloth  of  gold,  of  crimson^  or 
cloth  of  velvet,  or  motley  Teivet,  or  large  hanging 
sleeves  open  or  closed,  or  gowns  so  long  a*  to 
touch  the  ground,  or  to  use  the  furs  of  ermine, 
letlice,*  or  marten,  excepting  only  "  gens  d'armes 
quant  ils  sent  armez  ;"  an  odd  exception  at  first 
sight,  but  it  alludes  to  the  loose  surcoat  over  the 
armour,  and  the  caps  and  Ijoods  tliat  were  worn 
till  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  bascinet  was 
hastily  assumed  for  action. 

Decorations  of  gold  and  t^ilver  were  forbidden 
to  all  who  possessed  less  than  two  hundred  pounds 
in  goods  and  chattels,  or  twenty  pounds  per  annum, 
unless  they  were  heirs  to  estates  of  fifty  marks  per 
annum,  or  to  five  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  gootls 
and  chattels. 

Four  years  afterwards  it  was  ordained  that  no 
man,  let  his  condition  be  what  it  might,  should  bo 
permitted   to   wear    a  gown   or  garment   cut   or 

I  slashed    into  pieces   in   the   form  of  letters,  rose 
"Leticc,  a  beast  of  a  whitish  prey  colour/'  Cotgrave. 
That  this  fur  sumt-what  resembled  ermine  appears  pi 
bable  from  au  auecdotu  related  by  Uouiiard,  Coat  Vol.  U 
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leaves,  ami  posies  of  various  kinfl?,  or  any  suoli- 
like  devices,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the 
same,  and  the  uffenduig;  tailor  was  to  be  imprisoned 
during  the  kingV  pleasure. 

Sergeants  belonging  to  the  court  (it  is  left  un- 
certain whether  scrgeant»-at-law  or  aergeanta*at- 
arms  arc  alluded  to)  were  by  this  additional  slatutci 
privileged  to  wear  such  hoods  as  they  pleased  for 
the  honour  of  the  king  and  Ihe  dignity  of  their 
station.  The  mayors,  for  the  time  being,  of 
London,  Warwick,  and  other  free  towns,  are  also 
exempted  from  any  prohibition. 

That  these  statutes  were  as  little  regarded  as 
e^CTj  we  have  sufficient  proof  in  the  complaints  of 
Occleve  the  poet,  from  whose  poem  of '  Pride  and 
IVaste-Clothing  of  Lorde's  Men,  which  is  azens 
(against)  their  Kstate,'  we  shall  quote  a  fowstanzo?, 
modernizing  in  some  degree  tlie  spelling  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  reader. 

After  a  few  iritroductorj'  line?,  be  says, — • 


"  Bm  this  methinketh  on  a1)iMion, 
To  sue  DDc  walk  in  a  robe  of  scarlet 
Twelve  yard*  wiilt-,  with  pendant  Rlf>«Tes  dowu 
On  Ihp  grniind,  aud  the  furrur  thfreon  set, 
AiiKiiintinfr  imtn  twenty  pottuds  or  belt  (belter); 
And  if  he  tlir  it  paid,  hath  he  no  cooil 
Left  him  wherewith  to  Imv  him*.-!!' a  hood. 


Some  afar  men  might  lords  know, 
By  lUeir  »rray,  from  otlier  folk;  or  now  (bat  now) 
A  man  shall  siudj-  or  muse  a  long  throw 
Which  is  which :  O  lords,  it  fi^a  -^wo* 
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Amend  this,  for  it  is  in  your  prow  (power). 
ir  iu  yuu  aud  your  men  ua  iliti'i^reuce 
Be  in  array.  Itss  is  yuur  reverence. 

Also  there  is  anntlier  ncv  jett, 
A  foni  waste  nf  cloth,  and  exceraive. 
There  gueth  uo  )e6S  in  a  man's  tippet  ' 

Than  a  yard  of  broad  cloth  Ity  my  life. 
•         **»•* 

What  »  a  liord  withotit  his  men  ? 
I  put  cose,  that  bis  foes  him  assail 
Suddenly  in  llie  street,  what  help  shall  he 
Whose  sleeves  eucumhrous  so  side  trait 
Do  to  his  lord, — he  may  uot  him  avail  j 
In  such  a  case  he  is  but  a  woman  ; 
Ho  may  not  stand  him  in  stead  of  &  man ; 
His  arms  two  have  right  enough  to  do. 
And  somewhat  more,  his  fleevcs  up  to  hold. 

Who  now  most  may  bear  on  his  bUL'k  at  onco» 
Of  cloth  and  fitrrour  (furs)  hath  a  fresh  renown. 
He  is  a  iustj-  man  clepyd  for  the  nonos : 
Now  have  these  lords  little  need  of  brooms 
To  sweep  away  the  fllth  out  of  the  street. 
Since  side  sleeves  of  peunylcss  grooms 
Will  it  up  lick,  he  it  dry  or  wet. 
«         •  •         »         #         * 

If  a  wicht  virtuous,  hut  narrow -clothed. 

To  loriM*  courts  now^a-tlays  go, 

His  oompnny  is  to  myk  (many)  folk  lothed. 

Men  pass  by  him  both  to  aud  fro, 

Aud  Bcnm  him  fur  he  is  arrayed  so. 

To  their  cnnctit  there  is  no  wight  virtDOUS 

But  he  whose  array  is  outrageous." 

Were  it  not  for  the  style,  would  not  any  one  sup- 
pose the  latter  lines  had  been  written  yesterday  ? 

A  decoration  nuikes  its  appearance  in  this  reign, 
and  is  worn  by  the  distinguished  of  both  sexes,  the 
origin  of  which  is  differently  accounted  for.     We 


(o  the  collar  of  SS  or  Esses.*     Canideti  says 

composed  of  a  repetition  of  that  letter,  which 

Vas  the  initial  of  Saiictus   Siuio    SimpliciuH,  an 

eminent  Roman  lawyer,  and  tbat  it  wad  particularly 

worn  by  persons  of  that  profesniun.     Other  writers 

contend  that  it  was  an  additional    compliment  of 

Kdward  III.  to  the  Countess  of  Salisbury.     But  its 

oon-appearanee  till  the  reign  of  lienry  lY.  is  a 

sufficient  answer  to  that  supposition.     Sir  Samuel 

Hcyrick,  with  much  greater  probability,  5tiig^;c:its, 

that  we  sliould  consider  it  the  initial  letter  of  llenr}'*9 

motto,  "Souveraine,"  which  ho  had  borne  while 

Earl  of  Derby,  and  which,  aa  he  aAerwards  became 

sovereign,  appeared  auspicious.     The  initial  of  a 

common  motto  of  the  middle  ages,  "  Souveniez  vow* 

de  nioy  *'  (Souvenez  vous  de  moi),  lias  also  beea 

ijnentioued  as  a  derivation,  and  supporteil  by  the 

I  remark,  tliat  a  "  tleur-de-souvenance,"  the  "forget- 

jme-not,"  occasioually  linked  thedouble  SS  together ; 

but  we  incline  to  tlic  opinion  of  Sir  Samuel  Mey  rick, 

and  attiic«une  time  wc  must  remark  the  singularity 

of  the  circumstance,  that  the  origin  of  such  popular 

«jid  celebrated  decorations  and  badges  as  the  featlier 

of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 

'&nd    the  collar  of  SS,  should  be   to  this  day  a 

mystery  to    the    most   learned  and  indefatigable 

antiquaries. 

f   A  great  gold  collar  called  of  Ilkiugton,  lavishly 

*See  it  enpniTed,  page  216  of  this  work,  a*  it  appears 
,d  the  seek  of  Joan  of  Navarre,  Qut;vn  of  Uvur}  1 V. 


ken  f>t  a-t  ihe  jewel  ot  trie  i'nnce  ot  Wales, 
afterwards  Henry  V".,  and  was  pawned  by  him  for 
fivii  hundred  pounds  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
when  raising  ftind.s  for  the  French  e?tpeditioa 
in  1415." 

Another  collar,  called  Pusan  or  Pysane  d'Or, 
worked  with  antelopes,  and  set  wifli  preoiouustoues, 
was  pawned  at  the  same  time  to  the  mayor  and  city 
of  London,'  and  most  probubly  had  belonged  to 
Henry  IV.,  whose  supporter  aud  badge  was  an 
antelope.  A  gold  chain  wrouglit  with  letters  and 
crowns,  a  sword  garnished  with  ostrich  feathers 
(the  prince's),  a  gypsire  of  purple  velvet  garnished 
with  gold,  and  numberless  other  jewels,  &c.,  were 
pledged  at  the  same  tinoe  to  various  persons,  and 
had  formeii  part  of  t!ie  royal  paraphernalia  during 
this  reign. 

No  alteration  is  noticed  in  the  robes  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  during  this  reign.     In  the 


ARMS  ArfD  ABUOirU 

of  the  knights  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  we  have 
no  novelty  to  remark,  except  that  the  soleret  or 
steel  shoe  was  sometimes  supplied  by  footed 
stirnipp,  and  the  jambs  or  leg  pieces  in  such  cases 
terminated  at  the  instep.  Increase  of  splendour  is 
however  visible  in  themilitary  equipment.  A  rich 
wreath  or  band  surrounds  the  bascinet  of  the 
>  R^mer'i  FflederB,  vol.  \x.  "  Ibid.,  page  299. 


t,  ami  the  bonier  uf  the  Jupon  is  still  cut  into 
elegant  foliage,  notwithstanding  tiie  strict  prohibi- 
tion of  the  statute*  Hull,  the  chrunicler,  gives 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  armour  worn  at  the 
granfl  tournament  at  Windsor  by  the  knights  who 
conspired  against  Henry;  and  this  description 
ilr.  Gough  has  unsuspiciously  copied  into  the 
preface  to  his  *  Sepulchral  Monuments/  and 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  more  recently,  into  bla 
*  History  of  England/  The  mention  however  of 
laniboys,  pass-guards,  and  other  pieces  of  artnour 
not  known  before  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  &howa 
the  whole  account  to  be  a  fabrication  of  the 
ingenious  chronicler,  who  (like  others  of  his  craft 
and  [)erio<l)  is  only  an  authority  for  his  own  time, 
when,  if  he  chooses  to  embellish  a  pageant  or 
a  banquet,  he  describes  at  least  iashions  that  are 
known  to  him,  and  gives  the  various  articles 
of  apparel  the  names  by  which  they  were  then 
disting-uished. 


With  reganl  to 


THE  F£UAL£  COSTITMK, 


the  foshions  of  the  reign  of  Richard  IT.  appear  to 
have  been  contiuued  with  little  variation  (vide effigy 
of  Joan  of  Navarre  at  the  head  of  this  chapter)  ; 
the  long-trained  gowns,  witli  tlie  sur-cois  or  ventes 
(stomachers)  trimmed  with  fur,  have  entirely  dis- 
placed the  super-tntlic;  and  the  reticulated  head- 
dress (as  the  hair  gathered  into  a  gold  caul  at  the 
sides  has  been  denominated),  sometimes  covered 
with  a  kerchief  or  veil,  a^umes  in  this  reign 
a  square,  and  in  the  two  following  a  lieart-shaped 
appearance,  which  seeius  to  have  awakened  the  wrath 
and  satire  of  the  moralists  and  poets  of  the  time. 
Cirreat  confusion  exists  respecting  the  horned  head- 
dress in  the  works  of  Strutt,  who,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned,  applies  some  obscure  lines  of 
Jean  de  Meun  to  this  fashion,  and  mixes  them  np 
with  the  observations  of  a  writer  nearly  a  hundred 
years  later.  This  writer  is  a  Norman  knight,  who 
compiled  a  work  for  the  use  of  his  tljree  young 
daughters  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  therein 
we  have  the  horned  head-dress  more  clearly 
de.scribed.  The  writer  introduces  a  holy  bishop 
declaiming  from  the  pulpit  against  the  fashionable 
follies  of  the  fair  sex,  whom  he  accuses  of  being 
marvellously  arrayed  in  diverse  and  quaint  manners, 
and  particularly  with  liigh  horns.     Me  compares 


them  to  horned  snails,  to  harts,  and  to  unicorns, 
and  proceeds  tu  relate  a  story  of  a  geiitlewnnion 
who  caine  to  a  feast  having  the  head  so  strangely 
attired  with  long  pins,  tliat  her  head-dress  resembled 
n  gibbet,  and  Hhe  was  consequently  scorned  by 
the  whole  company^  who  said  she  carrietl  a  gallows 
on  Iter  head.  This  description  tallies  well  enough 
with  the  fushiuu  observable  in  this  reign.  The 
reticulated  head-dress,  spreading  out  on  each  gide, 
might,  when  covered  with  a  veil,  be  fairly  enough 
assimilated  to  the  cross-tree  or  square  gibbet  of 
those  times,  and  when  the  veil  is  thrown  over 
one  of  the  heart-shaped  head-dressea,  and  suffered 
to  gink  in  the  centre,  it  may  also  be  called  horned  ; 
but  there  is  another  and  more  complete  horned 
head-dress  that  became  &shionablc  in  England 
dunng  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  and  liad  probably 
l>eeri  so  for  some  time  previously  in  France,  from 
whence  it  travelled,  we  may  presume,  in  the  suite 
of  Queen  Katherine.  Of  that,  however,  anon. 
The  square  head-dress  is  the  most  remarkable 
during  this  reign.  A  fine  specimen  is  given  at 
page  223  from  the  effigy  of  Lady  ]  )e 
Thorpe. 

The  French  MS.  before  quoted  contains  many 
strictures  upon  the  female  costume  of  this  period. 
The  writer  inveighs  against  the  superfluous  quanti- 
ties of  fur  on  the  tails  of  the  gowns,  on  tlie  sleeves, 
and  the  hoods ;  and  adds,  the  use  of  great  purHes 
and  slit  coats  was  introduced  b^  waxvVQiv  viwa^Ax^ 
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and  afterwards  adopted  by  the  princesses  and 
ladies  of  England,  and  witli  them  he  wishes  it  may 
continue.  He  laments  that  the  love  of  useless 
fashions  was  ao  prevalent  amungst  the  lower  classes 
of  people,  saying,  "  there  is  a  custom  now  amongst 
serving  women  of  low  estate  which  is  very  common, 
namely,  to  put  fur  on  the  collars  of  their  garments, 
which  liang  down  to  the  middle  of  their  backs. 
They  put  fur  aUo  upon  the  bottom,  which  falls 
about  their  heels  and  is  daubed  with  the  mire,"  &c. 
And,  to  deter  liis  daughters  from  extravagance  and 
superfluity  in  dress,  he  recounts  a  legend  of  a 
knight,  wild,  having  lost  his  wife,  ajiplied  to  a 
Iiermit  to  ascertain  if  her  soul  had  taken  an 
upward  or  a  downward  direction.  The  good  man, 
afler  long  praying,  fell  asleup  iu  his  chapel,  and 
dreamed  that  lie  saw  the  soul  of  the  fair  lady 
weighetl  in  a  l^alance,  with  St,  Michael  on  one  side 
and  the  devil  on  the  other.  In  tlie  scale  which 
contained  the  soul  were  placed  the  good  deeds 
of  her  life,  and  in  tlie  opposite  one  her  evil  actions, 
and  beside  the  scale  lay  her  fine  costly  clothing  in 
the  care  of  a  fiend.  The  devil  then  said  to 
St.  Michael :  this  woman  had  ten  diverse  gowns  and 
ad  many  coats,  and  you  well  know  that  a  smaller 
number  would  have  been  sufficient  for  every  thing 
necessary,  according  to  the  law  of  God,  and  that 
witfi  the  value  of  one  of  these  goMns  or  coats 
no  less  than  forty  poor  men  might  have  been 
clothed  and  kept  from  the  cold,  and  that  the  mere 


waste  cloth  in  them  would  have  saved  two  or  three 
from  porishiiig;  so  saying,  the  foul  fiend  gathered 
lip  all  lier  gay  ganiieiits,  ringn,  and  jewels,  and 
Hung;  them  into  the  scale  with  lier  evil  actions^ 
which  instantly  prepunderated,  and  St.  Michael 
immediately  left  the  lady  and  her  wardrobe  at  the 
devil's  disposal. 

Strutt  ha:s  quoted  another  short  &tory  from  the 
same  work,  which  we  will  add  here  as  throwing  a 
little  more  light  upon  tbe  cote-hardie. 

The  eldest  of  two  sifters  was  promised  by  her 
father  to  a  young  knight,  possessed  of  a  large 
estate.  The  day  was  appointed  for  the  gentleman 
to  make  his  visit,  he  not  liaving  as  yet  seen  cither 
of  them,  and  the  ladies  were  iuforineil  of  Ins 
coining,  that  they  might  be  ]»rep&red  to  receive 
him.  The  affianced  bride,  \vho  was  the  handsomest 
of  ilie  two,  being  desirous  to  show  her  elegant 
shape  and  slender  waist  to  the  be^t  advantage, 
clothed  herself  in  a  cote-hardie,  which  sat  very 
strait  and  close  upon  her,  without  any  lining  or 
facing  of  fiir,  though  it  was  in  winter,  and  exceed- 
ingly cold.  The  consequence  was,  lliat  she  appeared 
pale  and  miserable,  like  one  perishing  uitli  the 
severity  of  the  wcatlier;  wldle  her  sister,  who, 
regardless  of  her  shape,  had  attired  herself  ration- 
ally  in  thick  garments  lined  with  fur,  looked 
warm  and  healtliy,  and  ruddy  as  a  rose.  The  young 
knight  was  fascinated  by  her  who  had  the  least 
most  prudence,  and  lavins  obtained 


t!ie  father's  consent  to  the  change,  left  the  morti- 
fied sister  to  shiver  in  single  Wessefiness. 

The  Ktimptuar}-  laws  passed  in  this  reign  prohibit 
the  wearing  of  furs  of  ermine,  Icttice,  pure  niiuivers 
or  grey,  by  the  wives  of  esquires,  unless  they  are 
noble  themselves^  or  their  huf^bands  mayors  of 
London,  Warwick,  or  other  free  towns.  The 
queen's  gentlewomen  and  the  rhief  maiden  attend- 
ant upon  a  princess,  a  duchess,  or  a  countess,  are 


likewise  permitted  to  wear  the  richer  furs. 


REIGN  OF  HENRY  V,  Ull— 1422. 


THE  CIVIL  COSTUME 

of  this  short  but  busy  reign  difiers  in  no  visible  de- 
gree from  ita  immediate  precursors.  The  long  and 
short  gowns,  with  sweeping  sleeves,  fancifully  in- 
dented at  tlie  edges,  or  the  pokys  or  bagpipe  sleevesy 
mentioned  by  the  monk  of  I^vesham,  formed  the 
genera]  upper  garments  of  high  and  low,  according^ 
to  their  own  goodwill  and  pleaf>ure,  and  in  contempt 
of  all  parliamentary  enactments. 

Apeti  or petfite  coat  of  red  damask  is  mentioned 
as  remaining  amongst  the  apparel  of  Henry  V,;  and 
as  it  is  described  to  have  had  open  sleeves,  there  can 
he  no  doubt  il  was  but  a  little  coat,  and  that  the 
garmeat   had  no  affinity  to   its    highly  liunoured 
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namesake.  The  mention  of  gowm,  lioiippelantls, 
cliaperous,  &c.  in  the  Fame  inventory,  pixivea  the 
duraiion  of  the  fashions  of  the  last  reign,  ffeuhea 
of  scarlet  cloth  and  camlet,  and  pilches  of  grey  fur, 
are  novel  articles.  The  tirsl  was  no  doubt  a  cloak 
similar  to  that  still  called  a  heuko  by  the  Moors  of 
Barbary  and  Morocco.  The  latter  word  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Latin  pelliceuSy  or  the  Saxon  jyylcej 
and  was  an  outer  garment  of  fur  used  in  cold  or 
bad  weather.     Chaucer  says, 

"  After  grete  hcle  comith  coltic. 
No  man  cast  hii  pilvhv  away." 

Gallage^  or  gallochcs  occur  in  the  same  inventory  ; 
and  Henry  V.'a  partiality  to  short  boots  or  buskins, 
called  by  the  French  housseauU  and  boUines,  is 
proved  by  an  anecdote  in  Mnnstrelet'a  Chronicles. 
"  'W"hon  the  rumour  of  Henry's  death  had  reached 
the  French  court,  Mcssire  Sarazin  d'Arly  inquired 
of  a  relation,  who  had  just  returned  from  Picardy, 
if  he  knew  any  thing  relative  to  the  decease  of  the 
King  of  England;  to  which  he  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  said  that  he  had  seen  the  btwly  of 
that  monarch  lying  in  state  in  the  chureh  of  St. 
Offrara  at  Abbeville.  'But  are  ymi  sure,*  said 
Sarazin, '  tha't  yon  have  not  beeu  deceived  V  '  Per- 
fectly sure,'  replied  the  other.  'But  will  you  swear 
that  he  had  not  his  buskins  on  his  legs?*  '  Truly, 
he  had  not/  said  his  relation.  '  Then,  by  my  faith  V 
exclaimed  Sarazin,  *  I  will  not  believe  he  is  dead  if 

1*^ 
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he  have  not  left  tJiem  behind  him  in  France  ;^ ' ' 
that  is,  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  French 
crown,  the  greater  part  of  Picardy  being-  at  this 
time  au  English  province. 

In  an  old  Fnglish  poem  on  the  siege  of  Rouen, 
A.D.  1418,  Henry  ia  described  as  riding 


k 


"  On  a  hroune  stede  : 
Of  blak  damnskt*  wbs  his  vrtuc, 
A  peytrelle  of  colile  full  hry^ 
Abinnto  hifi  npcke  hyngc  down  rigt, 
And  a  poudntintcr  behind  him  did  honge 
Uuto  die  enhe,  it -was  bo  longe."  " 


The  peytrelle  or  poitral  was  a  piece  of  horse-fur- 
niture of  this  period ;  but  if  by  '*  Ai>  necke"  is 
meant  the  king's,  and  not  his  "  bronne  stede's," 
we  must  presnme  it  to  have  been  some  golden  collar 
thus  called,  as  "  hanging  down  from  about  his  neck" 
could  hardly  be  the  description  of  a  breaat-plate : 
besides  which,  he  is  not  supposed  to  be  armed,  but 
entering  in  Ids  garments  of  {>eaee — a  weed  of  black 
damask.  The  lung  "  pendaunte"  was  most  probably 
a  penuon  carried  behind  him,  and  no  part  of  his 
attire. 

Beards  were  not  much  worn  in  this  reign,  aad 
the  hair  was  cut  cloise  round  above  the  ears  in  a 
very  unbecoming  fashion.  Whiskers  are  not  seen, 
and  moustaches  are  only  partially  worn.  The  ge- 
neral character  indeed  of  tiie  whole  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ia  a  closely  shorn  chin. 

'  Chroiii<iucs,  torn,  i.,  Bubaano  U22, 
■  Vide  Archa.'ologta,  vol.  xxii. 


MUiury  ctisHime  of  the  rvl^n  nf  rifinry  V. 
Tie*-  f   »ntl  6>  ftnm  ilium.  Ms.  Rrt\-n],  I\  P.?  ;  r,  ftompfTiBV  ofMicHafl 
deUPut^,  kul  vt  SulTulk,  in    WingOcM  Cburcli,  SuJIolk;  d,  flrom 
tile  dBgy  of  Sir  Uoliert  Grtuhill,  Uot^Tlngham  church,  NoUa. 


THE    MILITARY    EQUIPMENT 

of  this  period  Is  remarkable  for  the  introduction  of 
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the  panaclie ;"  the  graceful  decoration  of  featlicre 
having  been  hitherto  confined  to  iieraldic  crests 
upon  helmets,  and  never  appearing  as  a  mere  orna- 
ment in  England  till  the  reign  of  Henry  V."  its 


a.  Tilling  bclmet  of  tli«  oomnMnramcnt  of  Lli«  tMh  eeutiny,  with 
heraldic  cnut,  trowa  tlic  7'onib  of  Sir  Etlwinl  dp  'Iliarpc-,  A*liw«Uhorpc 
Chiijch,  Nnrfulk  i  h.  Tilting  helmet  tnd  ilitnld  from  lite  tomb  of  Henry 
v.,  Woatmiiuitr  Abbuy. 


'•  The  word  *'  panache  "  is  generally  used  instead  of 
'*  plame '  for  the  featht^rs  plaasi  upright  on  the  apex  of  the 
hcliu«t  or  boscinet,  the  latter  term  being  applied  it hco  worn 
CD  the  side  or  bc-hiod.  as  in  later  specirac-ns.  [  t  is  remarked 
by  Mr.  Fosbrooke  iu  his  Eocyclopsedia  of  Antiquities,  that 
t£tr  kiiifilit  wore  three  feathers,  and  the  esquire  one ;  but 
thore  apuvai-h  no  rule  for  tins.  Persons  of  tlie  highest  rank 
are  as  oiten  Eecn  with  one  feather  ou  their  helmet  an  with 
three. 

*^  Wc  bare  mentioned  the  apparent  solitary  exception  ta 
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effect  in  the  civil  bonnet  or  hood,  where  we  have 
seen  it,  from  the  time  of  Ktlwaitl  III.,  induced 
eomc  leader  of  consequence,  we  presume,  to  transfer 
it  to  the  bascinet,  upon  the  apex  of  wliich  it  now 
appears   iolling   gracefully   backward,  a  tube  or 


I, 

Iklmet  or  Louis,  T>uc  de  BourboD,  enjinived  la  Mentbucon. 


page 
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bge  136  of  this  work,  temp.  Kdv.  T.  Sir  Sainuol  (then 
.  octorl  Meyrick  firKt  called  attention  to  the  curious  circum- 
stance of  ftrathers  Wing  fir&t  worn  as  ornaments  in  tht*  reign 
of  Henrj-  V.  Mr.  MilU,  in  liiis  History  of  Clnvalry,  remarks 
that  that  gentleinau's  "not  beiTi^  able  to  find  any  instance 
of  tlieir  l>eiug  tluis  worn,  goes  but  very  littltf  vay  to  pruve 
the  negative,"  This  is  uncourtemis  enough  ;  but  it  is 
i^qoally  nn^iist:  for  their  non-appearance  in  the  thousands 
of  earlier  illuminations  the  learned  Doctor  had  examined, 
coupled  with  their  simultaneous  appearance  in  all  of  that 

fienod, and  continual  occurrence  afterwards,  doetgoa.  very 
ong  way  to  prove  it  Besides,  Mr.  Mills  prefiict-stliia  observa- 
tion liy  stating  that  Dr.  MeyricJt  had  couU-uded  that "  feathers 
were  not  osed  as  crests  till  the  flftecuth  century  ;"  which  he 
never  did  do,  but.  on  the  contrary,  contends  that  they  were 
used  as  crrvis  (that  is  to  say  hemidic  creati')  only,  and  not  as 
a  mere  plume  or  ornament,  which  an  antiquary  would  not 
call  a  crest  in  speaking  of  English  armour  of  the  middle 
ages.  Vide  Meyrick's  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Arnu 
and  Armour,  3  toIa.  4to. 


AucinetiOflheitl^of  HenryV.,  in  the  Uej-nok  rallecUon. 

hollow  knob  being  placed  there  to  contain  it.  The 
bascinet  itself  undergoes  a  change  about  this  time, 
taking  the  ahape  of  the  head  behind,  and  approaching 
the  form  of  the  tsalude  or  sallet,  a  German  head* 
piece,  introduced  in  the  next  reign.  The  great 
crested  helmet  or  heaume  was  now  only  worn  for 
the  tournament.  A  basciiiet  of  thLs  time  is  here 
engraved  from  one  at  Goodricli  Court,  having  a 
tube  for  the  panache,  and  holes  for  fixing  the  camail 
round  the  edge,  the  lining  or  cap  within,  and  the 
orle  or  chaplet  without. 

The  jupon  and  military  belt  are  still  occasion- 
ally seen ;  but  the  distingiiishing  character 
of  the  military  elBgies  and  illuminations  of  thid 
reign  is,  the  absence  of  both  jupon  and  surcoat 
and  the  appendage  of  a  skirt  composed  of  horizontal 
fiteel  bands,  called  taces,  to  the  globular  breast-plate 
(vide  fig.  d,  page  231)  ;  so  that  when  the  hause-col 
or  steel  gorget  is  worn  instead  of  or  over  the  camail, 
as  in  figs,  c  and  d,  the  whole  suit  of  armour  is  of  plate. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  period  is,  the  ano- 
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malous  fashion  of  u'cariitg  lai^e  hanging  sleeves 
of  cloth,  silk,  or  richer  materials,  with  the  armour 
(vide  fig.  a).  Sometimes  thvy  are  part  of  a  surcnat 
or  a  cloak  thrown  over  the  whule  «uit,  uud  sooiettinea 
the  sleeves  only  are  seen  covering  the  arm  to  the 
wrist ;  and  it  is  not  quitv  evident  frum  the  illu- 
minations whether  in  tliat  case  the  botly-armour 
conceals  the  rest  of  the  garment,  or  whetlier  they 
are  detached  articles  listened  to  the  shoulder. 
When  the  sle«ves  are  not  worn,  the  shoulders 
appear  covered  with  overlapping  plates  called  paul" 
dronSy  and  two  circular  plates  called  paUettes  are 
sometimes  ia^tened  to  them  in  front  so  as  lo  protect 
the  armpit.  I*ance-rests  in  the  form  of  hooks, 
placed  just  below  the  right  breast,  and  breast-plates 
of  two  pieces,  the  lower  one  rising  to  a  point  in  the 
centre  and  fusteued  upon  the  upper  by  on  ornamented 
buckle,  are  also  characteristic  of  thid  reign.  The 
lower  plate  was  called  the  placard.  St.  Remy,  a 
writer  who  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
describes  Henry  himself,  at  break  of  day,  hearing 
three  masses,  one  after  the  other,  armed  in  all  his 
armour  excepting  that  for  his  bead  and  his  cote 
d*armfs  (i.  e.  emblazoned  surcoat  or  jupon).  After 
masses  liad  been  said  tliey  brought  him  llie  armour 
for  Ills  heail,  which  was  a  very  handsome  bascinet, 
a  barierre  (query  baviere),  upon  whicii  he  had  a 
very  rich  crown  of  gold  circled  like  an  imperial 
crown,  that  is,  arched  over.*' 

"  Elmhaiu  givtis  a  sioiilar  but  a  more  vague  and  faaciful 
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Monstrclet  tella  us  tlie  arcliers  were,  for  the 
most,  williout  annour  and  in  jackets,  with  their 
hose  loose,  and  hatchets  or  swords  hanging-  to  their 
girdles ;  some,  indeed,  were  bare-footed,  and  without 
hats  or  caps.  St.  Remy  confirms  this  account, 
using  the  word  "  pourpoints"  for  jacketis ;  but  adds, 
that  some  wore  caps  of  boUed  leather  (the  cuir- 
bouilli),  or  wicker-work  crossed  over  with  iron. 

Two-handed  swords,  with  flaming  or  waved  blade*, 
first  appear  in  this  reign  ;  but  they  were  used  more 
for  state  than  for  war:  a  pole-axe  was  genenilly 
carried  by  commandeni  from  the  present  period  to 
the  reign  of  Edward  JY. 


THE  FEMALt:  COSTtTME 

of  this  reign  is  distinguished  by  a  head-dress  which 
may  indeed  be  called  horned.  The  satirical  effu- 
sions of  such  wTiters  as  John  de  Meun  and  the 
Knight  of  Normandy  appear  to  have  had  no  other 
efiect  upon  the  ladies  than  to  induce  them,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  contradiction,  to  justify  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  odious  comjxirisons  of  their  censors. 
There  is  no  longer  any  thing  extravagant  in  the 
charge  of  wearing  a  gibbet  on   the  head,  or  riral- 

account  Henry's  crown  was  twice  strock  and  injared  by 
the  blows  of  his  enemies.  The  Duke  d'Alen9an  Rtrnck  off 
part  of  it  with  hiB  battle-axe,  and  one  of  the  points  or  flowers 
■was  cut  off  by  a  Kr«uch  esquire,  who,  with  seventeen  others, 
swore  to  pet^orui  some  such  feat  or  perkh.  Moustrelet, 
St.  Jiemy. 


Itnifilif  cvslm&e of  Uie  tetff n  uf  Heatj  V,,  Ccoin  M3.  KojaI,  1  j,  D . 3. 

fna;  the  crested  honours  of  the  brute  creation. 
The  head-dreiM  exhibited  in  the  illuminations  and 
on  the  effigies  of  this  period  is  certahily  as  ugly 
and  unbecoming  as  can  well  be  iraajiuwl :  fortu- 
nately»  however,  for  the  painter  or  the  actrew,  the 
fashion  does  not  appear  to  have  been  bo  general  as 
to  render  its  introduction  on  the  canvass  or  the 
stage  indispensable.  The  simple  golden  network 
[»nfining  the  hair,  and  a  quaint  but  el'i^wv  \«a^- 


llorneil  beul-dreit  tft  the  l&Ui  ccctury.  Arom  tlie  tffigy  of  finatilce, 
CwiBtSM  or  Arun^el,.In  t)ie  Cbiuth  mt  Arundel. 

tire  consisting  of  a  roll  of  rich  Rtuff,  sKHnetimea 
descending-  in  a  peak  on  the  forehead,  or  circling 
the  brow  like  a  turban,  exist  to  extricate  the  lovers 
of  the  picturesque  from  so  disagreeable  a  dilemma. 
Taste  is  ever  the  true  friend  of  Fashion,  and  can 
see  and  amend  her  follies  while  most  admiring  her 
inventions. 

The  robe  or  gown  with  a  long  train  and  hanging 
or  tabard  sleeves,  and  the  cole-hardie  with  iw 
spencer-like  variety,  are  seen  as  in  the  last  reign  ; 
but  where  girdles  are  worn,  the  waist  is  consider- 
ably shorter.  An  inner  tunic  is  sometimes  discern- 
ibJe  hy  its  sleeves,  wluch  descend  beyoud  those  of 
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the  robe  and  cover  the  hand,  as  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I. ;  gloves  not  yet  forming  a  usual  portion 
of  the  female  attire. 

The  effigy  of  "William  of  Colchester,  Abbot  of 
Westminster  from  1386  to  1420,  engraved  in  Sto- 
thard's  work  from  the  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  may  be  referred  to  as  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  ecclesiastical  costume  of  this  period. 


HENBT  VI. 


might  be  drawn  from  the  apparel  of  hU  people^ 
which  api.>Kirs  to  have  been  a  jumble  of  all  the 
fashions  of  past  ages  with  every  thing  most  ridicu- 
lous and  extrava^nt  that  could  be  invented  or 
discovered  at  the  moment.  It  were  a  vain  task 
to  attempt  a  minute  description  or  classification 
of  the  drespcs  of  this  period.  The  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the 
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of  the  middle  of  the  Bfleenth  century,  was  the 
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Qvll  Doitnme  of  the  tiAgn  ut  Uenr;  V  ]. 
The  Cfntre  Rf^m;  from  n  copy  of  Prolnut,  In  the  lliirlinan  Folkur<t«n, 
nuukcal  -l^tiii ;  th«  tfnx  from  a  copy  of  Lvdi{at«'s  UHt  nf  St.  Kd.,  Uvl. 


more  frequent  uppeamiice  of  caps  and  liats  of 
fantastic  shapes,  and  the  alteration  of  the  chaperon 
from  an  almost  indescribable  bundle  into  a  regu- 
larly-formed crown  witliin  a  thick  roll  called  the 
roundlct,  and  having  a  long  tippet  attached  to  it 
which  trailed  on  the  ground  (vide  fimrtli  figure  in 
the  above  engraving),  was  tueketl  into  the  girdle, 
or  wrapped  round  tlie  neck,  or  sufipended  the 
chaperon  itself  over  the  shoulder  wliea  removed 
from  the  head,  according  to  the  £incy  or  situation 
of  the  wearer.  A  single  feather  is  sometimes  worn 
in  front  of  tlie  cap  or  boanetj  as  in  the  time  of 
Ricliard  II.  Long  tight  hose  with  feet  to  them, 
boots  or  galochc:}  coming  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  short  boots  or  buskinB,  and  shoes  with  high 
fronts  and  backs  tiiat  turn  over  each  way,  all  of 
them  long-toed,  and  some  extravagantly  so.  The 
gown,  doublet,  or  jacket,  instead  of  being  made 
cloite  and  high  up  iu  the  neck  as  in  the  laf^t  century, 
is  now  cut  round  even  with  the  shoulders,  fre- 
quently showing  the  small  stand  up  collar,  hollowed 
out  lit  front,  of  some  uuder  vestment,  with  tight 
sleeves  tliat  protrude  through  openings  made  in 
the  loose  ones  oi'  the  gown  or  jacket,  which  latter 
hang  down,  riclily  (rimmed  with  fur,  and  seemingly 
more  for  ornament  than  service. 

The  hair  is  worn  as  before,  the    &ce  closely 
shaven. 


consist  of  long  robes  with  or  witliout  sleeves,  Uued 
and  trimmed  witli  furs,  or  huTuig;  only  capes  or 
collars  of  ermine  deacendiug  Iialf  way  to  tlie  elbaw, 
with  bars  of  ermine  beneath,  according  lo  Ihe  rank 
of  the  wearer. 

Garlands  or  coronetii,  and  chains  or  collars  of 
gold  and  jewels,  are  worn  as  before. 

The  robes  of  the  knights  of  the  Garter  tinder- 
went  Rome  alteration  in  this  reign.  The  colour 
of  the  surcoat  and  chaporoti  was  dianged  to  scarlet* 
in  the  tliirteenth  year  of  Henry  VI,,  and  afterwar<l3 
back  again  to  white.  The  number  of  garters  to 
be  embroidered  on  them  was  limited  in  this  reign 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  for  a  duke,  and  less  by 
ten  for  a  marquis,  by  twenty  for  an  earl,  and  so  on, 
down  to  a  knight  bachelor,  who  wore  sixty.  The 
king  waA  unlimitefl,  and  on  Henry's  surcunt  and 
hood  there  were  one  hmidred  and  seventy-three. 
The  mantle  about  this  period  was  first  made  of 
velvet,  and  lined  with  white  damask  or  satin.' 
Legal  and  other  otBcial  habits  are  comp<»scd  inva- 
riably of  lonjj  and  full  gowris,  sometimes  of  two 
colours,"  girdled  round  the  waist,  and  hoods  with 

'  Aud  in  onnfirmntinn  of  tliis,we  perceirc  (lint  the  surctMlt 
of  tilt;  Karl  of  .Shrpw.*;biiry,  in  the  illuminntioii  enfrnivtjd  at 
the  h«aii  of  this  chapter.  \&  so  painted ;  the  hood  U  also  red, 
but  lighttT. 

'  Ashmole's  Hist,  of  the  Order. 

•  "  Of  older  liiiifs,"  says  Stow,  "  I  read  thnt  the  offlcen 
of  this  city  wore  gowns  of  party-oolaurs,  as  the  rijjht  side  of 
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long  tippets  by  vrluch  they  are  occasiuimlly  slung 
over  the  shoulder.  The  g^wns  are  trimmed  and 
lined  with  furs  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer. 
When  Henry  VI.  returned  to  England  after  being 
crowned  in  France,  a.t>.  1432,  the  lord-nuyorof 
Loudon  rode  to  meet  liini  at  Eltliani,  being  arrayed 
in  crimson  velvet,  a  great  velvet  hat  furretl,  a  gii*dle 
of  gold  about  Iii;j  middle,  and  u  baldrick  of  gold 
about  Wis  neck  trailing  down  behind  hiiu.  His  three 
henchmen*  in  one  suit  of  red  spangled  with  silver. 
The  aldermen  in  gowns  of  itcarlet  with  purple 
hood^,  and  all  the  commonalty  of  the  city  in  wliite 
gowns  and  scarlet  hoods,  with  divers  cognizances 
embroidered  on  their  sleeves/ 


one  colour  aod  tht!  left  aide  of  another.  As  for  example,  I 
road  in  books  of  at-connts  in  Guildliall,  that  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  King  Henry  VI.  there  was  bought  for  an  officer 'a 
gown  two  yards  of  cloth  coloured  mustard  viUars,  a.  colonr 
now  out  of  i)8t,  aud  two  yards  of  cloth  c^iloured  blew,  price 
twosIiiUings  the  yard,  iu  all  eight  shillings  more,  paid  to 
John  Pope,  draper,  for  two  gowu-clotlis.  eight  yards,  of 
two  colourit,  eiw  omha  deux  tie  rouye  or  red  uicdlcy,  bruae 
and  porrt!  (or  purple)  coU^ut.  Price  the  yard  twofihilllngfi. 
These  gowns  were  for  Piors  Rider  aud  John  Buckle, 
clerka  of  the  cbambLT."  Mnstard  villurs  has  bcea  said  to 
bett  corruption  of  moitiif  veloars,  aud  consequently  to  signify 
Ihfi  species  of  stuff,  and  not  the  colour  ;  but  Stow  flpeaKs  of 
it  here  as  a  colour  disiiueily,  A  town  called  MoiMiende 
niiiers,  near  Harflcur,  is  raeutioiied  by  the  historians  of 
the  preceding  reipn  in  theh-  accouuie  of  Henrj-'s  expedition, 
aud  uio^t  probably  gave  its  name  to  the  dye  or  tbe  sttuff 
there  manufactured. 

*  Pages  so  called.    The  rojral  henchmen  were  abolished 
by  Qneeu  Elizabeth, 

*  Stow. 
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I  tblfl  viMr;  4,  ■  flijura  from  ku  ivury  uMw-l>ow[(>r  (he  Ksnie  r«t| 

I  iliowiDg  tb«  nl)ul«  coTvrinK  U)«  fteec ;  if,  a  bill,  tnd  «,  4  da^K^  caUea 

F  daaut  a  laeUttiwen   iu  Iiu)dl«  ;  itll  frooi  tW  orlxititli  kt  (jlomlrieh 

[  Co'urt. 


Flfs.  a  anil  I,  two  nladn  of  the  r«igii  of  Mciiit  VI.,  one  irith  a  mof  9- 
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partook  of  the  fantastic  and  unbridled  caprioes  of 
the  day.  Surcoat«  and  jupons  were  less  MorD}  but 
it  became  the  fashion  to  cover  the  breast-plate  with 
silk,  of  one  colour,  and  the  placard  uitb  silk  of 


another.  The  jazcrant  or  jazerine  jacket  was  Ife 
qtii'titly  worn  in  lien  of  tlie  breast  and  Iiack  plates. 
This  defence  was  composed  of  small  overlapping* 
plates  of  iron  covered  with  velvet,  tlie  gilt  8tud« 
tliat  secured  theiu  forming  tlie  exterior  ornament, 
and  over  this  was  sometimes  worn  the  placard  of 
steel.  TuiieSf  plates  depending  from  the  taces  or 
»kirt  of  the  armour  in  front,  over  an  apron  of 
chain-mail,  are  first  visible  at  thi^  period.  A  still 
lighter  s{»ecies  of  armour  than  the  jazerant,  but  of 
the  same  description,  is  mentioned  by  Commines 
about  this  time.  "  The  Dukes  of  Berr!  and  Bre- 
tagne,"  he  Kiys,  *'ttere  at  their  ease  on  their 
hobbicS}  armed  only  with  gilt  nulls  sewn  upon  satin, 
that  they  might  weigh  the  less."  This  sort  of 
habit  would  have  all  the  appearance  of  a  jazeraiit 
externally,  and  may  be  easily  mistaken  fur  it  in 
illuininations  of  the  fifteenth  ceulury.  To  the 
basciuetf  helmet,  aud  c!iapel-de-fer,  was  now  added 
a  new  head-piece,  called  a  salude  or  salletj  from 
the  German  schale  or  shell.  Its  principal  charac- 
teristic is  the  projection  behind.  It  hail  sometimes 
only  a  horizontal  slit  for  the  sight  as  it  descended 
below  the  eyes,  but  at  others  it  came  no  lower  than 
the  forehead  aud  was  furnished  with  a  moveable 
visor,  (Vide  engraving  in  the  preceding  page.) 
CasqueUh  or  steel  cape  Mere  also  introduced,  and 
are  seen  in  the  illuminutions  of  this  reign  with 
oreilUis^  round  or  oval  plates  over  the  ears,  and 
fiomctimes  with  a  spike  at  the  top  called  a  crenel 


or  chamel.    Sometimes  tlie  oreillets   themAelvet 
have  spikes  j>rojecting'  fnim  tlieir  centres. 

The  armour  generally  is  exceedingly  ornamented. 
Everj'  plate  of  that  of  John,  Duke  of  Somerset 
(engraved  in  San(Iford*s  Genealogical  Historj')* 
who  died  in  1444,  has  an  excee<lingly  rich  border 
to  it.  He  aho  wears  the  splendid  military  belt 
which  is  seldom  seen  after  this  reign. 

The  spurs  were  screwed  on  to  the  steel  shoe 
about  this  lime,  iiv^tead  of  being  fastene<i  by  leathers. 
Tiiey  were  exceedingly  long  in  the  neck,  and  the 
spikes  of  the  rowels  of  formidable  dimemionB. 
(Vide  figure  r,  p.  245.) 

The  first  token  of  a  most  important  change  in 
warfare  became  visible  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  The  invention  of  cannon  had  suggested  to 
the  Italians  the  use  that  might  be  made  of  a  piece 
of  onlnance  small  enough  to  be  portable^  and  the 
hand-cannon  or  gonney  a  simple  iron  tube  with 
trunnions  at  its  sideis,  and  a  touch-hole  atop,  was 
6xed  in  a  stock  of  wood  about  a  cubit  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  called  the  frame  of  the  gun.  It  was 
soon  however  discovered  that  while  the  touch-hole 
remained  atop,  the  priming  was  likely  to  fall  offer 
be  blown  away  before  the  match  could  be  applied; 
the  perforation  was  conseqnPTitly  tmn.aferred  to 
the  side,  and  a  small  pan  put  under  it  to  hold  the 
powder.  A  cover  for  the  pan  was  next  invented 
to  turn  off  and  on  by  means  of  a  pivot,  and  in  this 
stage  it  was  used  in  Cngland,  certainly  as  early  as 
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!446,  as  appears  from  a  roll  of  purchases  for  the 
ca«tle  on  Holy  Xshmdi  in  the  county  of  Durham^  uf 
ttiat  date. 

A  hand-pannon  of  the  earliest  sort  with  the 
touch-hole  atop,  and  a  battle-axe  with  a  hand- 
gun united  and  the  touch-hole  placed  above  a  pan 
at  the  side,  are  engraved  on  the  opposite  page, 
from  the  originals  in  the  armoury  at  Goodrich 
Court. 


THE  FEUAI.E  COSTUME 

comprises,  like  that  of  the  other  sex,  all  the  pre- 
vious fashions  with  fantastic  additions  and  variations 
too  numerous  to  detail  in  words.  Gowns  with  enor- 
mous trains,  girded  tightly  at  the  waist,  and  with 
turn-over  collars  of  fur  or  velvet  cnming  to  a  ^wiut 
in  fronts  and  disclosing  sometimes  a  siquare-cut 
under  vest  or  stomacher  of  a  different  colour  to  the 
robe,  are  of  the  termination  of  this  reign.  The 
sleeves  are  of  all  descriptions,  but  the  waist  is 
exceedingly  short,  a»  in  Henry  V.'s  reign.  The 
head-dresses  are  mostly  of  the  horned  or  heart  shape, 
the  latter  exceerlingly  high,  with  tippets  or  veils 
sometimes  attaciied  to  them.  (Vide  engraving 
in  next  page.)  The  Harleian  MS,  2255,  fol.  6, 
preserves  "a  ditty  against  the  forked  coiffures,"  or 
head-dresses  which  the  ladies  wore  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.,  beginning 

**  Off  God  and  kj-nde  prooeilith  al  bewte." 


Female  eosiunte,  reign  of  lleary  Vi. 

Figa.  A  and  b,  front  Harltian  MS.  2£7H  i  c,  from  Ui«  blade  of  1 1 
enrd4>,  In  the  Mvvrlek  collwUcn  ;  tho  ri«t  from  Boyi]  MS.  |3,  B.  t, 
tol.  IM>- 


Large  turbans  of  the  true  Turkish  form,  made  of 
the  richest  materials,  are  frequently  seen  from  this 
period.  In  a  poem  presented  by  Lydgateto  Henry 
VI.  a  lady  is  drawn  sitting  up  in  her  bed  with  a 
turban  on,  and  another  witli  a  similar  head-dress 
attending  lier  (Vide  figures  a  and  b).  Isabella 
of  Bavaria^  queea  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  is  seen 


In  Montfaiicou'a  work  with  a  heart-sJiapetl  licad* 
rlresa  of  exceeding^  size,  and  the  stof}*  goes,  that 
she  carried  the  fashion  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
doors  of  the  palace  at  Yincennes  were  obliged  to 
be  altered  to  admit  tho  queen  anri  the  ladies  of  her 
Buite  when  in  full  dre^ ;  but  this  anecdote,  if 
authentic,  might  relate  to  the  steeple  head-dress, 
which  succeeded  the  horned  or  hearted  shape,  and 
was  woni,  as  its  name  implies,  of  a  portentous 
beig^ht.'  Isabella  ia  represented  with  one  in  another 
illuminatiuu  copied  in  Johnea*  edition  of  Froissartf 
the  prints  to  which  arc  all  engraved  from  miniatures 
of  the  fifteenth  instead  of  tlie  fourteenth  century. 


HEIGN  OF  EDWARD  IV.,  Ufil— 1493. 


There  is  no  effigy  of  Edward  IV.  On  his  seal 
he  is  represented  in  the  tunic,  dalniaticn,  and 
mantle  with  a  deep  cape  or  cope  of  ermine.  He  is 
erownetl  witli  the  imperial  arched  diadem,  its  first 
appearance  on  the  seals  of  otir  English  monarch?, 
though  not  in  their  actual  regalia.  In  his  right 
hand  he  bears  the  sceptre,  and  in  his  left  the  mound 
and  cross.  With  a  slight  variation  of  attitude,  we 
perceive  him  similarly  repreiiented  In  the  annexed 
engraving,  copied  from  an  illnminated  MS.  in  the 
I^ambeth  library,  wherein  he  is  di'picteil  receiving 
a  book  from  the  hands  of  Lord  Hirers  and  Caxton 
«  Vide  page  2GI. 


Lord  lUrcre,  u>4  Ckxton,  liiii  printer,  pt«9e>i.tiii|[  m  Ixwk  1o  Eilwanl  IV, 

the  printer,  and  surrounded  by  his  queen  and 
family.  The  new  fashion  that  Kdward  chose  for 
his  last  8tate  dresses  was  to  have  them  made  with 
very  full  hatigiug  sleeves,  like  a  munk*s,  lined  with 
the  most  sumptuous  furs,  and  so  rolled  over  his 
shoulders  as  to  give  his  tall  person  an  air  of  peculiar 
grandeur.'  He  also  altered  the  surcoat  and  chaperon 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  from  the  white  cloth  of 
7  Monk  of  Croylandf  563. 


dt  i\  CMtcme  of  the  nlgn  ot  Edwud  I V. 
Ft^.  autdit  CMton  MS.  fiao,  O.  9  }  «,  Royal,  la,  K-  3,d«tod  U»8. 

the  laat  reign  to  purple  velvet.'  It  is  probable 
that  the  velvet  mantle  introduced  by  Henry  VT. 
remaJned  blue,  as  murrey  and  blue  were  the  colours 
of  the  house  of  York,  and  similar  reasons  may  have 
suggested  the  adoption  of  colours  to  the  various 
sovereigns;  blue  and  white  being  the  Lancastrian 
colours,  and  blue  and  scarlet  those  of  the  kingdom. 
The  lining  of  the  surcoat  was  now  altered  from 
furs  to  white  sarcenet." 


i 


a  Aslimole,  Hist,  of  the  Order. 


of  this  period  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
extracts  from  the  Chronicles  of  Moiistrelet  and 
Faradin*a  Hlstoire  rie  Lyons,  for  there  was  no 
&8tiion  80  ridiculous  started  iti  France,  but  then,  as 
now.  it  was  immediately  adopted  in  England.  The 
former  writer  tells  ns  that  the  jackets,  doublets, 
or  pourpoints,  were  cut  shorter  than  ever,  and  the 
sleeves  of  them  slit,  ao  as  to  show  their  large,  loose, 
and  white  shirts ;  the  shoulders  were  j^added  out 
with  large  waddings  called  malioitrcSy  and  so  ca- 
pricious were  the  beaux  of  the  period,  that  he  who 
to-day  was  shortly  clothed,  was  habited  to-morrow 
down  to  the  ground.  They  wore  tlielr  hair  so  long 
that  it  came  into  their  eyes,  and  they  covered  their 
heads  with  bonnets  of  cloth  a  quarter  of  an  ell  or 
more  in  height ;  all  of  them,  as  well  knights  as 
squires,  wore  chains  of  gold  of  the  most  sumptuous 
kind.  Even  boys  wore  doublets  of  silk,  satin,  and 
velvet ;  and  almost  all,  e^ecially  in  the  courts  of 
princes,  had  points  at  the  toes  of  cheir  shoes  a 
quarter  of  an  ell  long  and  upwards,  which  they  now 
called  pmtlaines.  Paradin  is  still  more  descriptive 
on  the  subject  of  shoes.  *'  The  men,"  he  says, 
"wore  shoes  with  a  point  before,  half  a  foot  long; 
the  richer  and  more  eminent  personages  wore  them  a 
foot,  and  princes  two  feet  long,  which  was  the  most 
ridiculous  thing  that  ever  was  9.&ixi ;  and  when  men 
became  tired  of  these  pointed  shoes,  which  were 


called  poulaines,  they  adopted  others  in  tlieir  stead 
rleitomimUed  duck-bills,  having  a  bill  or  beak 
before,  of  four  or  five  fingers  in  length.  After- 
wards, assuming  a  contrary  fashion,  they  wore 
slipi>er8  KG  very  brood  in  front  as  to  exceetl  the 
measure  (if  u  good  foot."— p.  271. 

In  the  thirdyearof  Edward's  reign  he  endeavoured 
to  check  some  of  tbcse  extravugauces,  and  an  act 
was  promulgated,  by  which  cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of 
silk  of  a  purple  colour,  and  fur  of  sables,  wore  pn>- 
hihitwl  to  all  kniglits  under  the  estate  of  lords. 
Bachelor  knights  were  forbidden  to  wear  cloth  of 
velvet  upon  velvet,  unless  they  were  knights  of  the 
Garter ;  and  simple  esquires  or  gentlemen  were 
restricted  from  the  use  of  velvet,  damask,  or  figured 
satin,  or  any  counterfeit  resembling  such  stutfs, 
except  they  pussesiied  a  yearly  income  to  the  value 
of  a  hundred  pounds,  or  were  attached  to  the  king's 
court  or  household. 

The  richer  furs  were  also  forbidden  to  any  per- 
sons who  were  nut  in  the  enjoymenl  of  forty  pounds 
yearly  income ;  and  giixlles  of  gold,  silver,  or  silver 
giltj  or  any  way  ornamented  with  such  materials, 
were  also  forbidden  to  them. 

No  one  under  the  estate  of  a  lord  was  permitted 
10  wear  the  indecently  short  jackets,  gowns,  &c. 
ineQtioued  by  Moustrelet,  or  pike  or  poulaines  to 
his  shoes  and  boots  exceeding  two  inches  in  length. 
Ko  yeoraan,  or  person  under  the  degree  of  a  yeoman, 
was  allowed  bolsters,  or  stuffing  of  wool,  »ictV.Vsft^wt 


cadis,  in  hia  purpoint  ur  duublet  under  a  penalty  of 
six  shillings  and  eight-pence  fine  and  forfeiture 
a^^'anied  ;  and  to  every  tailur  making  9uch  sliort 
or  stuffed  dresses,  or  shoemaker  or  cobbler  manu* 
facturing  aucli  long-toed  shoes  for  unprivileged 
persons,  Stow  adds,  tlie  pain  of  cursing  by  t!ie 
clergj'  for  the  latter  offence,  as  well  as  the  forfeit 
of  twenty  ahillin^  ;  one  noble  to  the  kin;^,  another 
to  the  cordwainers  of  London,  and  the  third  to  the 
chamber  of  London."* 

A  similar  i^talule  was  passed  in  the  twenty -second 
year  of  Edward  IV.,  when  the  former  statutes  were 
repealed,  and  woollen  cloth  manufactured  out  of 
the  king's  dominions  was  strictly  prohibited  to  all 
persons  under  the  rank  of  nobility.  The  lord  mayor 
of  London  rankfll  us  a  knight  bachelor;  and  the 
recorder  and  aldermen  of  London,  the  mayors, 
bailiffs,  &c.  of  all  cities,  towns,  shire  towns, 
boroughs,  cinque-ports,  and  the  barons  of  the  same, 
were  permitted  the  use  of  apparel  allotted  to  esquirea 
and  gentlenten  having  poesessions  to  the  annual 
amount  of  forty  pounds. 

The  collar  of  suns  and  roses,  to  which  was  some- 


times  appended  the  white  lion  of  the  house  of 
March,  was  given  by  Edward  IV.  to  his  adherents, 
and  is  seen  on  many  of  the  effigies  of  thi§  period. 
It  is  here  engraved  as  seen  on  tlie  effigy  of  the 
Countess  of  Arundel,  at  Arundel  (fig.  a)j  and  titat  of 
Sir  John  Crosby  in  the  church  of  Great  St.  Helen's, 
London  (fig.  A)-  In  \w\]\  instances  the  ornament  or 
figure  appende*!  is  destroyed,  but  the  remains  of  it 
attached  to  Sir  J.  Crosby's  collar  bear  evidence  toils 
having  been  the  representation  of  »unie  animal,  if  not 
the  Hon  of  March.  The  suns  and  roses  of  the  other 
collar  are  liiilLcd  by  the  Arundel  badges  of  oak 
leaver. 


Ck<qii»t«l  of  ih«  leij*  of  Edwwd  IV.,  in  (he  Meyiick  eolleoUon. 
THE   MILITABT   HABIT 

presents  us  with  few  striking  novelties.  Very  glo- 
bular breast- plates,  immense  elbow-plates,  and  large 
tuilles  (only  one  for  eadi  thigli)  (erminating  in  a 
sharp  angle,  are  characteristic  of  this  reign,  but  they 
are  not  universal.  The  sollerets  were  still  enormously 
longandjiointed,  in  accordance  with  the  pik«d  shoes 
of  the  time.  The  steel  pikes,  liowever,  retained  the  old 
name  of  cracowes,  while  those  of  tlieboo^v&d^VkK^b 


wcrenewchrifitenwi  pnnlGinca.  Helmet*!  appearlittle 
worn  except  for  tounianieiita,  and  the  visored  Balade 
is  the  general  head-piece  of  knlghto  in  battle, 
sometimes  surmounted  by  a  wreath  and  crest.  The 
morion  first  appears  in  this  reign.  The  skull-caps 
of  steel  called  easqiieteh  and  capelUneSy  with  the 
large  oval  ear-pieces,  are  frequent,  and  the  gorget 
and  apron  of  chain-mail  are  indented  or  escalloped 
at  the  edges.  The  surcoat  and  jupon  are  seldom 
seen,  but  a  tabard  of  anns,  worn  loose  like  the 
herald's,  occasionally  supplies  their  place.  The 
military  belt  is  still  worn,  and  the  jazerine  jacket 
and  nearly  ell  the  armour  of  the  preceding  relgo 
may  be  fnund  in  illtiminations  of  the  present. 

The  tiliield  io  witliotit  alteratiuu.  Halberts  are 
first  mentioned  about  thut  period,  though  the  name 
was  derived  from  the  earliest  pole-axe,  which  the 
Germans  called  alle-barde  or  cleave  all.  The 
voufffe,  a  variety  of  the  glaive  or  guisarme,  and  the 
genetaire  or  janetaire,  a  kind  of  Spanish  lance,  are 
added  to  the  catalogue  of  offensive  weapons,  and 
the  hand-gun  became  common.  Swords  and 
bucklers  are  first  assigned  to  archers  in  this  reign, 
Chanfrons,  vnth  spikes  projecting  fi*om  them,  were 
adopted  about  1467.     Spurs  as  before. 

Grose,  on  the  autliority  of  a  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  says  that,  in  the  year  1471,  Edward  IV. 
landed  at  Ravenspurg  in  Yorkshire,  having  among 
his  troops  three  hundred  Flemings  armed  with 
Aemge  guns,  which,  if  not  a  corrupted  reading  for 


Iiand-gutiR,  may  have  beeo  so  called  from  a  long 
lump  of  iron  g'eiienilly  atlixed  to  theni}  and  by  wtiicb 
they  might  be  huug  at  tbu  g:irdlti. 


THE   COSTUME   OF  TUE   LADIES 

of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  is  no  whit  behind  tliat 
of  their  lonis  in  extravagance  or  splentlour.  Mou- 
strelet  tells  us  that,  about  the  year  1467,  t)ie  ladies 
lefl  off  the  fashion  of  wearing  tails  to  their  gowo^i, 
and  in  their  room  substituted  bonlers  of  lettice  aud 
marten  skins,  or  of  velvet  and  other  niateriuls^  as 
wide  and  sometimes  wider  tlian  a  whole  breadth  of 
the  stuff.  They  wore  on  their  heads*  round  caps, 
gradually  tlimini&liing  to  the  height  of  lialf  an  ell, 
or  three  quarters,  as  some  bod  them  with  looee 
kerchiefs  atop,  hanging  down  sometimes  as  low  as 
the  ground.  They  began  to  wear  their  girrileis  of 
silk  much  larger  than  they  were  accustomed  to  do, 
with  the  clomps  more  sumptuous,  and  collars  of 
chains  of  gold  about  llieir  necks  much  quainter 
than  before  (**plus  coiiitemeut"),  and  in  a  greater 
variety.  Paradin  says  tho  ladies  ornaiueuled  their 
heads  with  certain  rolls  of  linen  pointed  like 
steeples,  generally  luilf,  and  sometimes  three  quar- 
ters of  an  ell  in  height.  These  were  called  by  some, 
great  butterllies,  from  having  two  large  wings  on 
each  tude  resembling  those  of  that  insect.  The 
high  cap  was  covered  with  a  fine  piece  of  lawn 
hanging  down  to  the  ground,  the  greater  ^a^c  <^^ 
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BHmsn  cosTCui:. 


which  was  tucked  under  the  arm.  Tlie  ladies  of  a 
middle  rank  wore  caps  of  cloth,  consisting  of  several 
breadths  or  bonds  twisted  round  the  bead,  with 
two  wings  on  the  sides  like  ape's  cars ;  others  again, 
of  a  higher  condition^  wore  caps  of  velvet  iialf 
a  yard  high,  wliich  iu  tiiesodays  would  appear  very 
strange  and  unseemly.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter, 
continues  the  author,  to  give  a  proper  description 
in  writing  of  the  different  fashions  in  the  dresses  of 
thu  ladies,  and  he  reiers  ttie  readers  to  the  ancient 


tapestry  and  pfiinfed  glass,  in  which  they  may  aed 
them  more  perfectly  represented.  "To  these  he 
mig-ht  have  added,"  says  Mr.  Strult,  "  ihe  illumi- 
nated MSS.,  wherein  tliey  are  frequently  enough  to 
be  met  with ;"  but  his  readers  might  have  satisfied 
themselves  still  more  completely,  as  indeofi  oure 
may  do,  by  a  glance  at  the  costume  of  Notmaasi,"^. 


The  peasantry  uf  Rouen,  Caen,  Caux,  &c.,  to  tills 
day,  wear  the  identical  steeple  caps  with  the  but- 
terflies* wings  that,  three  hundred  and  sixty  yean 
ago,  towered  upon  the  heads  nf  the  gentle  dames  of 
Paris  and  Loitdun.  The  evanescent  caprice  of 
some  high-born  fiir  has  given  a  national  costume 
to  the  paysazine;<4  of  Nonnandy,  who  Iiave  reverently 
copied  for  nearly  four  centuries  the  head-dress  worn 
by  thuir  mothers  before  them, 

Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  has  a  pleasant  letter 
on  this  subject,  comparing  tlie  steeple  head-dress  to 
the  commode  or  tower  of  his  day ;  and,  followiiig^ 
Poradin,  he  saya,  "  The  women  might  possibly 
have  carried  this  Gothic  building  much  higher  had 
not  a  famous  monk,  Thomas  Conecte  by  name, 
attacked  it  with  great  zeal  and  resolution.  This 
lioly  man  travelled  from  place  to  place  to  preach 
down  this  mnnstrous  commode;  and  succeeded  so 
well  in  it  that,  as  the  magicians  sacrificed  their 
books  to  the  Hames  upon  the  preaching  of  an 
apostle,  many  of  the  women  tlirew  down  their 
head-dresses  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  and 
made  a  bonfire  of  them  within  sight  of  the  pulpit. 
He  was  so  renowned,  as  well  for  the  sanctity  of  his 
life  as  his  maniior  of  preaching,  that  he  liad 
often  a  congregation  of  twenty  thousand  people,  the 
men  placing  themselves  ou  the  one  side  of  hia 
pulpit,  and  the  women  on  the  other,  that  appeared 
(to  uAe  the  similitude  of  aa  ingenious  writei')  like 
4  forest  of  cedars  with  their  heads  reaching  to  the 


clouds.  He  so  uamied  and  animated  the  people 
ai^tiinst  this  monstrous  oroameiit  that  it  lay  uuder 
a  kiud  of  perseculiou,  aiid,  wiienevur  it  appeared  ia 
public,  was  pelted  down  by  the  rabble,  who  flung 
stoiict  at  the  pcmon-s  that  wore  it.  But  notwith- 
^itaading  this  prodigy  vanished  while  the  preacher 
was  amongfit  them,  it  began  to  appear  a^iu  some 
nioritha  afler  hia  de{)arture ;  or,  to  tell  It  in 
Monsieur  Paradiu's  own  .wortis, — the  women  that, 
like  8uall»  in  a  fright,  liod  drawn  in  their  hnnis, 
shot  them  out  a^ain  as  soon  as  the  danger  vt&a 
over."« 

In  a  MS.  copy  of  Froissart,  in  the  Harleian 
Library,  a  waggish  illuminator  Yiaa  ridiculed  the 
steeple  cap  and  its  appendages  by  drawing  in 
the  margin  a  uivine  walking  upon  stilts,  and 
playing  t!ie  harp;  its  head  being  decorated  after 
the  prevailuig  fasliiun.  By  the  sumptuary  laws  of 
this  reign  the  wives  of  esquires  and  gentlemen, 
knights  bachelors  and  knights  under  the  rank 
of  lord,  unle.ss  they  were  knights  of  the  Garter, 
were  forbidden  to  wear  cloth  of  gold,  velvet  upon 
velvet,  furs  of  sable,  or  any  kind  of  corses  worked 
with  gold,  and  to  the  former  was  forbidden  the  use 
of  figured  satins,  and  even  of  stuffs  made  in  imita- 
tion of  it,  or  of  the  finer  cloths  of  velvet  or  gold. 
The  wives  of  persons  not  having  ifie  yearly  value 
of  forty  poun<ls,  and  widows  of  less  possession,  their 
daughters,  &c,,  were  forbidden  to  wear  girdles 
I"  S^ieclator  98.    Sw  also  Argeatre's  UiatoiK  da  \!it«WQp««] 


ornamenled  with  gold,  silver  or  gilt  work,  or  any 
corse  o/siik  made  out  of  the  realm,  or  any  cover- 
chief  exceeding  a  certain  price,  or  the  furs  of 
martens,  foyncs,  and  lettice,  with  a  variety  of  minor 
prohibitions.  The  word  corse  is  said  by  Strutt  to 
meau  here  tJie  corset  or  stays,  it  being  derived  from 
the  FrcDch  corps;  and  a  pair  of  stays  consequently 
called  at  first  a  pair  of  bodies,  from  whence  oiir 
word  bodice.  Something  like  a  bodice  certainly 
appears  about  this  time,  that  is  to  say,  the  body  of 
the  dress  is  visibly  lac*d  in  front  over  a  sort  of 
stomacher,  as  in  Switzerland  and  many  partd  of  the 
Continent  to  this  day ;  but  any  kind  of  "  corses 
worked  witli  gold,"  we  take  simply  to  mean  any 
materia]  of  a  certain  quality  so  embroidered.  The 
expression  "  any  corge  of  silk  made  out  of  the 
realm,*'  has  certainly  no  reference  to  stays  or  even 
to  the  body  of  a  gown  ;  for  in  Bicliard  lll.'s  letter 
from  York,  quoted  in  page  267  of  this  work,  there 
is  an  order  for  "  one  yard  three  quarters  corse  of 
silk  medilleit  with  gold,"  and  "  as  much  black 
corse  of  silk  for  our  spttrs."  So  that  corse  here 
seems  to  signify  the  quality  of  the  silk  itself — front 
eorpsy  body,  substance. 


UBIORS  OF  EDWARD  V.  AND  RICHABD  IZI., 

1483—1485. 

It  seems  absurd  at  first  sight  to  separate  in  a  work 
of  this  description  two  years  from  the  three  or  four 
and  twenty  preceding  or  following  lliem,  merely 
because  two  monarchs  during  that  short  period  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  England ;  but  so  great  a  change 
in  costume  followed  the  accession  of  Henry  VII. 
that  it  would  be  perplexing  to  join  these  reigns  to 
his,  and  there  are  sufficient  variations  in  the  dress 
of  Richard  TII.'s  time  from  that  of  his  brother 
Edward's  to  warrant  our  allotting  "  the  crooked 
back  tyrant,"  as  he  has  been  unfairly  called,  a 
chapter  to  himself,  his  unfortunate  nephew  being 
only  named  pro  formd. 

Of  Richard  III.  there  is  no  authentic  representa- 
tion existing.  His  monumental  effigy,  carved  by 
order  of  Henry  VII.,  was  broken  to  ]tieees  at  tlie 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  portrait  on  woo<I,  in 
the  Koyal  collection,  and  those  which  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  meeting-room  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  are  supposed  to  have  been  painted 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,   whether  from. 


I 


recollection,  fancy,  or  from  some  portrait 
winch  Ricliard  had  sat,  and  which  is  now  lost  or 
misled,  no  docuuients  remain  lo  satisfy  ua.  They 
must  therefore  be  considered  equivocal  testimony 
as  to  features,  and  in  point  of  costume,  being 
merely  heads  witli  caps  on  them,  they  are  of  little 
value  to  our  present  purpose. 
Of  the 


CORONATION  ROBBS 


f)!:, 


of  Richard  we  have  a  detailed  account  in  a  booK^ 
to  wliich  is  prefixed  an  indenture,  witnessing  **  that 
Piers  Courteys,  the  king's  wardrober,  hnthe  taken 
upon  him  to  purvey  by  tlie  3d  day  of  Juyell  next 
coming  the  parcels  ensying  agayust  the  eorouation 
of  our  Sovereigue  Lonie."  We  therein  find  that 
the  day  before  his  coronation  he  was  to  ri<ie  from 
the  Tower  to  Westminster  in  a  doublet  and 
stomacher  of  blue  cloth  of  gold,  *'  wroglit  with 
netts  and  pyne  apples,'"  a  long  gown  of  purple 
velvet  furred  witli  ermine,  and  a  pair  of  short  gilt 
apurs.  On  the  day  of  the  coronation  he  appears 
to  have  worn  two  complete  sets  of  robes,  one 
of  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  gold  and 
furred  with  miniver  pure,  the  other  of  purple 
velvet  furred  with  ermine;  his  sabatons  (shoes) 
covered  with  crimson  tissue  cloth  uf  gold  ;  his  hose 
were  of  crimson  satin,  as  were  also  the  shirt,  coat, 

1  ThU  patlem  is  frequently  seen  in  illmniimtioES  of  tht 
fiftecutb  aiid  sijttcentb  centunoe. 


surcoat,  mantle,  and  hood  in  which  he  was  anointed, 
previously  to  putting  on  the  laiit  symbols  of  royally. 
During  that  part  of  itie  ceremony  be  also  wore 
a  tabani,  "^  like  unto  adalmatica  of  white  sarecnot," 
and  a  coif  made  of  lawn,  which,  bt'ing  put  on  his 
head  after  the  unction,  was  to  be  worn  for  the  space 
of  eight  days.  Two  hats  of  estate  are  also  ordered 
with  (he  round  rolls  behind  and  the  beeks  (beaks 
or  peaks)  before. 

Rictmrd's  wardrobe  was  at  all  times  magnificently 
furnii^hed  ;  he  awl  the  Duke  of  Buckinglmra  being 
tioturious  for  their  love  of  dress  and  finery.  A 
mandate  still  exists  amongst  the  Harleian  MSS. 
sent  from  York  by  Richard  to  the  keeper  of  his 
wardrobe  in  London,  August  31,  1483,  wherein  he 
Bj>ecifies  tiie  costly  habits  in  wliich  he  was  desirous 
of  exhibiting  himself  to  his  noriEi(>m  subjects,  with 
a  descriptive  detail,  which,  as  Mr.  Sharon  Turner 
justly  remarks,  we  should  rather  look  for  from  the 
fop  that  annoyed  Hotspur  llian  from  the  stern  and 
warlike  Richard  111. 

From  this  and  the  other  document  before  quoted 
we  may  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  robes 
and  liabits  of 

THE  KOBILITV. 

Tiiey  consisted  of  hose  or  long  stockings  (the  Nor- 
man cliausses,  in  fact)  tied  by  points,  as  the  laoes 
were  called,  to  the  doublet,  which  was  sometimes 
open  in  front,  about  halfway  down  the  breantf  show- 
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ing  a  plocanl  or  staiuactier,  over  which  it  was  laced 
like  a  peasant's  budice.  This  was  ii  fashion  just  in- 
traduced.  Over  Die  doublet  wa^  worn  either  a  long 
or  a  short  e^own,  according'  to  &ucy  or  circum- 
stances ;  the  former  hanging  loose,  the  latter  full 
of  plait}«  before  and  behinil,  but  plain  at  the  sides, 
aid  girdled  tightly  about  the  waist.  These  upper 
vestments  had  sleeves  of  varioiu  descriptions, 
very  full  and  slashed  in  front,  so  as  to  let  the  arm 
through,  or  cut  open  at  the  elbow  behind,  and 
shondng  the  sleeve  of  the  doublet  or  even  of  the 
ahlrt,  the  doublet  being  slashed  also  and  laced  across 
for  onmment'a  sake  merely. 

Small  caps,  or  "  bonets**  as  they  are  called,  the 
French  word  bortri  (bonnet)  becoming  naturalized^ 
we  believe,  about  this  period,  of  various  shapes,  but 
principally  round  and  fitting  the  bead  closely,  with 
rolls  of  fur  round  them^  or  the  lining  simply  turned 
lip,  and  n.  fe^ither  at  the  back  or  at  the  side,  some- 
times jewelled  up  the  stem,  formed  the  general 
head-dress;  but  the  hood  and  tippet  were  alw 
worn. 

Boots  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh  and 
turtied  over  with  straps,  like  the  modern  top-boot, 
are  frequently  seen  In  illuminations  of  this  period, 
with  long  spurs  and  enormously  long  pointed  toes 
and  a  sort  of  clog  fastened  by  a  strap  over  the  tnatep, 
or  merely  by  the  pressure  of  two  small  side-pieces, 
b  seen  vying  in  length  witli  the  toes  of  the  hose  or 
ohausBes  above  it. 


edwahh  t.  and  richasd  hi. 

The  liair  was  worn  extremely  bushy  behind  and 
at  the  sides,  as  in  the  precetliu*  reign. 

Tlie  materials  of  which  the  gowns,  doublets,  i&c., 
were  made  were  splendid  ;  of  coarse,  in  proportion 
to  the  fancy  of  the  wearer.  We  will  not  say  the 
rank  or  tiie  meanSf  for  the  sunipluary  laws  con- 
limially  quoted  have  provetl  that,  then  as  now,  the 
folly  of  dressing  beyond  both  was  but  too  cominoa 
in  Kngland.  Richard  writes  for  Ids  short  gowns 
of  crimson  cloth  of  gold;  **  tliat  one  with  droppue, 
and  that  otlier  witli  nett,  lined  witli  green  velvet ;" 
j^owus  of  green  velvet  and  green  satin;  placards 
and  stomachers  of  purple  and  green  salln  ;  doublets 
of  purple  ajid  tawny  satin,  lined  with  galand  cloth 
and  outlined  with  buske;  "a  cloke,  with  a  cape  of 
violet  ingrained,  the  both  lined  with  black  velvet  ;*' 
and  he  had  also  a  long  gown  of  purple  clotli  of 
gold,  wronglit  with  garters  and  roses,  and  lined  with 
white  damask,  which  was  the  gift  of  the  queen. 

The  i>oor  young  prince,  by  right  King  Edward 
v.,  received  for  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of 
Ids  usurping  uncle  a  short  gown,  made  of  two  yards 
and  tliree- quarters  of  crimson  cloth  of  gold,  lined 
with  black  velvet;  a  long  gown  of  the  same  stuff, 
lined  with  green  damask  ;  a  shorter  gown,  made  of 
two  yards  and  a  quarter  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with 
green  damask  ;  a  stomacher  and  doublet,  made  of 
two  yards  of  black  satin  ;  besides  two  footcloths,  n 
fH>7iet  of  purple  velvet,  gilt  spurs,  and  magnlHcent 
apparel  for  his  henchmen  or  pages. 
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To  sll  the  officers  of  state  and  to  the  princip&T 
nobility  cloths  of  gold  iind  silver,  soarl<^t  cloth,  aji<l 
ulka  of  various  colours  were  given  as  liveries  and 
perquUitc:*.  To  "the  Duke  of  Uukks"  (Jiucking- 
ham),  who  stands  first,  eight  yards  of  blue  cloth  of  \ 
gold,  wrought  with  "droops,"  eight  yards  of  black, 
velvet,  and  twelve  yards  of  crimson  velvet  were 
delivered  as  a  fpeeial  u;in  from  tlie  kin^. 

Tlie  lienehiuen  or  pages  of  the  king-  and  queen 
wore  doubtlets  of  green  satin,  long  gowns  of  crimson 
"velvet  lined  with  white  sarcenet,  and  black  bonnets. 
The  king's  henchmen  l^d  also  provided  for  them 
long  gown!«  of  white  cloth  of  gold  and  doublets  of 
crimson  satin. 

We  might  fill  pages  with  similar  extracts  from 
this  book  of  the  wardrober,  but  we  have  extracte<l 
as  mticti  as  is  necessary  fi)r  our  present  purpose, 
and  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  document  itself 
for  the  description  of  the  horse-furniture,  embroi-  , 
deries  lor  banners,  pennons,  canopies,  &c.,  and  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  gorgeous  cere- 
mony amidst  which  Richard  assumed  a  crown  he 
liad  no  right  to  wear,  and  lost,  with  his  life,  in 
twenty-six  months  from  the  date  of  his  usurpation. 

THB  ARMODH 


of  this  period  was  most  splendid.  The  pauldrons  ^ 
almost  assumetl  the  appearance  of  the  later  pass- 1 
guards;  the  kuee  and  elbow  pieces  were  much  I 
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larger,  generally  fan-shaped,  and  of  most  elaborate 
workmanship.  The  effigy  of  Sir  Thomas  Peyton 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  tlie  knightly  harness  of  Richard 
I'll.'s  reign.  When  covered  it  was  by  the  tabard 
of  arms,  as  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Richard, 
in  his  letter  from  York,  expressly  orders  "  three 
coats  of  arms,  beaten  with  fine  gold,  ^^  our  own 
person.'*  The  salade  and  the  hausse-col,  or  gorget 
of  steel,  was  still  worn,  the  former  surmounted  by 


f^  Thomu  Peyton,  ttom  his  effigy  in  iHleham  Church,    Cambridge- 
Buiie. 


BRITISH  COSTUME. 


the  knight's  chapeau  and  cresl,  or,  as  in  tlie  pre- 
cedhit;  reigns^,  ^urrouuded  by  a  wreath  of  the 
wearer's  colours,  with  a  feather  at  the  side.  The 
salade  of  John,  the  first  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
is  EO  ornamented  in  a  painting:  on  glass  in  the 
possession  of  lii^  Grace  the  present  Duke,  and 
which  has  been  engraved  by  Mr.  Wiilement,  autlior 
of  the '  Regal  Heraldry,*  &c.  liichard,  on  his  great 
seal,  is  represented  wilh  a  chapeau  over  Ihe 
salade,  surrounded  by  the  crowa  and  surmounted 
by  the  lion.  The  crown  of  ornament  which  he  wore 
at  Bosworth  was  found,  it  will  be  remembered,  in 
a  bush,  and  brouglit  to  tlie  victor  upon  the  field. 
It  liad  probably  been  struck  from  the  chapeau  in 
the  melee. 

The  tilting  shield  is^till  more  fantastic  in  shape, 
and  Ihe  war-shield  lias  become  ahuost  jtentandular. 

The  sword  is  belted  so  as  to  liaog  almost  in 
front,  and  tlie  dagger  is  attached  as  usual  to  the 
right  hip. 

Leathern  jacks,  jazcrine  jackets,  and  sliort  linen 
or  cloth  doublets,  the  latter  generally  white,  with 
St.  George's  cross  ujjpu  them,  with  long  hose,  are 
the  general  habits  of  the  archers,  bill-uien,  and 
guisarmicrs  ;  their  head-piece  also  being  the  saiade, 
(If  a  round  iron  pot-helmet  or  skuU-cap. 

THE  FEMALE  COSTUME 

presents  us  with  a  new-fashioned  head-dress.     The 
high  caps  have  disappeared,  and  the  hair  is  entirely 


Kfflgy  of  tmAy  Peytm,  ttom  Iileliam  Clmrcti,  Cmbridftiiahixe. 

confine*]  in  a  cap  or  caul  of  gold  net  or  ombroidered 
8tnfl!s,  projecting  liorizontally  from  the  back  of  the 
dead,  and  covered  by  a  kerclnef  of  the  finest  texture, 
stiffened  out,  as  in  the  previous  reign,  to  resemble 
a  pair  of  wings.  Some  of  thesse  kerchiefs  are  ex- 
tremely large,  and  paned  or  chequered  with  pfold  ; 
others  are  simply  transparent,  and  scarcely  exceed 
the  size  of  the  caul.  The  gown  remains  as  before, 
with  turnover  collars,  and  cutEf  of  fur  or  velvet.  In 
state  dresses  the  erinined  jacket  or  waistcoat  is  still 
worn  ^vith  a  kirtle  and  mantXe,  axv\  ^^^«.  Vict  '%*> 
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BUtTlSH  COSTUUB. 


permitted  to  fall  in  natural  ringlets  down  the 
shoulders.  Anne,  tlie  queen  of  KlcLard  III.,  wore, 
the  day  before  her  corotiation,  a  kirtle  and  mantle 
of  white  cloth  of  gold,  trimmed  with  Venice  gold, 
and  furred  with  ermine — the  mantle  being^  addi- 
tionally ''garnished  with  seventy  annulets  of  silver 
gilt  and  gylt."  Her  coronation  robes,  like  her 
husband's,  were  composed — the  first  set  of  crimson 
velvet,  furred  with  miniver  ;  and  the  second  of 
purple  velvet,  furred  witli  ermine  ;  her  slioes  bein^ 
of  crimson  tissue  cloth  of  gold. 


^i0''' 


V't-CV 


\'f^ 


J-'fOiule  oMame,  mga  of  RVdiwd  III.  Itom  kn  UVum.  BttyuX  MS. 


At  length  we  have  emers|«d  into  the  broad  light 
of  day.  The  pencils  of  Ilolbcin,  of  Rubens,  and 
Vandyke  will  henceforth  speak  volumes  to  the  eye, 
and  lighten  the  labours  of  the  pen.  With  this 
reign  we  bid  adieu  to  monumental  cHigies  and 
iUuniumted  MSS.  Not  willtout  grulitnde,  how- 
ever, for  the  services  they  have  rentlered  us  through 
ages  of  darkness  and  ditficully — llirough  scenes  of 
barbaric  magnificence,  wliich,  however  dimly  they 
have  been  shadowed  forth,  hav'e  yet  considerably 
illustrated  the  periods  of  their  action,  and  wliich 
must  either  have  remained  in  "total  eclipse — no 
sun,  no  moon"  existing — no  gleam  but  the  imper- 
fect and  perplexing  one  of  written  description,  or 
rather  accidental  allu^iion  in  obscure  and  obsolete 
langiiage,  frequently  capable  of  twenty  different 
interpretations. 

The  portraits  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  family,  by 
Holbein,  are  too  well  known  to  be  engraved  for 
this  work  ;  but  the  kindness  of  tlic  present  po^essor 
of  the  Sutherland  Clarendon  enables  us  to  illustrate 
ihU  chapter  with  a  print  from  a  tracing  of  a  small 
and    beautiful   painting  of  Henry  oil  viiUttxw,  vA 


earlier  tlate^  and  wliich  originally  formed  purf  offt 
most  curious  collection  of  autheutic  cnnteraporary 
portruiU  of  the  pri^ncipal  sovereigns  and  nobles  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  purchased  a 
few  years  ago  in  Paris  by  Mr.  Dominic  Coliiaghi. 
"Vide  frontispiece  to  this  work. 

"  At  the  ohtse  of  the  fifkeeiith  centurj-,"  says 
Slrutt,  **  the  dress  of  the  English  was  exceedingly 
fant&stical  and  absurd,  insomuch  that  it  wa^  even 
difficult  to  distiiif^uisli  one  sex  from  the  other." 
This  complaint  ia  as  old  as  the  Conquest;  but  it  is 


perhaps  particularly  borne  out  at  tliisperio<l  by  the 
application  of  terms  to  various  article*  of  male  ap- 
parel wliich  our  ears  are  accustomed  t(>a»iiMlicative 
of  woman's  gear.  In  a  MS.  of  this  datt;,  calltil  the 
Ifcke  of  Curtasye,  the  chamberlain  is  commanded 
to  provide  against  bis  master's  uprising"  ''a  clene 
j*herte  and  breche,  a  pc/tt/cottCy  a  doublctte,  a  loug 
cotte,  a  stomacher^  Iiys  hozeii,  hys  socks,  and  hys 
schoen  ;"  ami  the  author  of  the  Boke  <if  Kervyn^e, 
quoted  by  Strult,  says  to  alike  personugt*, **  uarnie 
your  soverayne  his  petticottc,  his  doiiblett,  and  his 
stomacher,  and  then  put  on  hys  hoxen,  and  then 
hys  schone  or  slyppers,  then  eitryten  up  his  hozen 
mannerly,  and  tye  tliem  up,  tliuu  lace  his  doublet 
hole  by  hole,"  &c. 

Tins  sort  of  habit,  however,  was  worn  only  by 
the  nobility.  In  Barclay's  Sldp  of  Fooles  of  the 
Worlde,  printed  by  Pyiison  a.d.  1508,  may  be 
found  several  notices  of  the  dress  of  the  day.  3Ien- 
tion  \»  made  of  some  who  had  their  necks 
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"Charged  with  collars  and  cbaioes 
1«  poUlcn  Mfirh«-s,  ilicir  t^tificrs  full  of  ringB, 
Their  necks  naked  alrtioBt  unto  thp  ratiieJ, 
Their  Rtccvcs  blaziog  like  uuto  a  crime's  vingt.'* 


And  others  are  called  on  to  "  come  neare"  with 
their  shirts  "  bordertd  and  displayed  in  forme 
of  surplois.'* 

Shirts  bordered  with  lace,  and  curiously  adorned 
with  nee<llework,  continued  a  long  time  in  use 
amongst  the  nobility  and  gentry.     A  shirt  that  be- 
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longed  to  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  eldest-born 
son  of  Henry  VII.,  made  of  long  lawn,  with  very 
fall  sleeves,  and  beautifully  embroidered  with  blue 
silk  round  the  collar  and  wristbands,  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  Jolm  Gnge  Rokewaod,  Esq., 
director  of  the  Society  of  Aiiti(.|iiarie8. 

Tlie  elegant  fat<liion  of  slashing  makes  ita  appear- 
ance about  this  time,  and  the  opening  of  the  sleeve 
at  the  elbow,  first  observable  in  the  costumes  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV".,  has  introduced  another 
curious  fancy,  tlie  complete  division  of  the  sleeve 
into  two  or  more  pieces,  and  tlieir  attachment 
to  each  other  by  means  of  points  or  laces  through 
which  the  shirt  is  seen  puffed  and  protruding.' 

The  hood  is  now  rapidly  disappearing.  Broad 
felt  hats  or  caps,  and  bonnets  of  velvet,  fur,  and 
other  materials,  with  a  profiision  of  parti-colonred 
plum«»  projecting  sideways,  or  drooping  in  graceful 
negligence  over  the  shoulder,  have  become  general 
towards  the  close  of  this  reign  amongst  the  great 
and  gay.  These  hats  and  caps,  many  of  them  with 
embattled  or  escalloped  edges,  are  worn  so  much  on 
one  side  as  to  discover  on  the  other  a  considerable 
portion  of  an  under  cap  of  gold  network,  or 
embroidered  velvet,  fitting  close  to  the  liead.  The 
large  plumed  cap  is  frequently  slung  behind  the 


1  The  nppcr  parts  of  the  hoson  are  also  oceiuiionally 
slashed  anu  pulTud,  nr  cmbroidcre<l  and  coloared  differently 
to  the  lower  portions — an  indication  of  their  approaching 
sepantioa. 


back  as  an  ornament,  and  tite  head  surmounted,  for 
we  cannot  say  covered^  by  one  about  the  size  of  a 
bliie-cuat  boy's,  or  by  the  gold  net  before  mentioned. 
One  cap,  peculiar  to  (his  period,  is  still  visible  upon 
the  heads  of  the  knaves  in  our  playing  cards;  and 
a  pack  uf  cards  engraved  and  printed  about  this 
period,  probably  by  Marten  Schoen,  a  celebrated 


German  artist,  who  died  in  1523,  exhibits  some 
curious  and  el^;ant  costume  of  the  close  of  the 
flfteenth  century. 


The  shoes  were  now  worn  aj(  alMurdly  broad  nt 
the  toes  as  they  were  previously  peaketl  op  pointed. 
The  new  fas)iioii  is  uaiil  to  liave  cumiuencer]  in  Flan- 
ders about  1470.  Paradin  says  tiiat  the  two-feet 
loug  poulaines  were  succeedetl  by  ^hoes  deaomi- 
nated  duck-bills,  the  toes  being  so  shaped,  but  still 
four  or  five  Bngers  In  length ;  aud  timt  afterwards 
they  assumed  a  contrai-y  fashion,  wearing  slippers 
so  very  broad  in  front  as  to  exceed  the  measure  of 
a  good  foot. 

The  liair  was  worn  enormously  lojig  and  flowing 
— a  return,  in  fact,  to  the  fashion  of  Henry  l/s 
time.  The  face  was  Btill  closely  shaved,  soldiers 
and  old  men  only  wearing  moustaches  or  beards. 

The  first  mention  of  a  «)War  of  the  garter  occur* 
in  this  reign.  The  mantle,  kirtle,  hood,  and  collar, 
are  stated,  sub  anno  twenty-seven  of  Henry  VII., 
as  composing  the  whole  hubit  of  the  order  sent  to 
Philip,  King  of  Castile;  and  a  collar  is  seen  on  the 
effigy  of  Sir  Giles  Daubeny,  who  died  in  tliat  year. 
The  xvhole  dress  was  now  of  purple  velvet,  liueiL 
with  white  silk,  sarcenet,  or  tatl'eta,  and  no  longer 
embroidered  with  garters. 

THE  AHMODR 


of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  will  perhaps  be  best 
understood  from  the  engraving  in  p.  2yl.  The 
breastplate  is  globular,  and  of  one  piece,  as  in  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.,  but  bcauiiiully  tinted,  as  are 


I 

PL 


Ita  general  form  from  the  civil  costume  of  ilie  tlay* 
The  belmet  assumes  the  form  of  the  head,  having 
moveable  lames  or  plates  ut  the  back  to  gua.itl  the 
neck,  and  yet  allow  the  head  to  be  thrown  back 
with  ease,  as  seen  in  tlie  casqtietel  of  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Kdward  IV.  It  opened  to  receive 
the  hear!  by  throwinfj  up  the  meiitonitiere,  or  lower 
part  that  guarded  the  chin  and  throat,  as  well  as 
the  visor,  which  turned  upon  the  same  screw.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  this  reign  the  panache, 
which  hod  i^rst  appeared  on  the  apex  of  the 
bascinets  of  Henry  V.*a  time,  was  changed  for  the 
plufne,  inserted  in  a  pipe  affixed  for  the  purpose  to 
the  back  of  the  hehnet,  Just  above  the  neck<plates, 
and,  instead  of  consisting'  of  at  most  but  three,  was 
now  composed  of  a  profusion  of  magnificent  feathers 
that  streamed  do^rn  the ,  shouldci-s  almost  to 
the  crupper  of  tlie  horse ;  and,  instead  of  the 
(assets  and  luiles,  a  new  feature  in  armour  colled 
the  lamhoys^  from  the  French  lambeaitx,  a 
sort  of  petticoat  of  steel,  in  imitation  of  the 
puckered  skirts  or  petticoats  of  cloth  or  velvet 
worn  at  this  time,  was  introduced,  for  the  better 
understanding  of  which  we  shall  refer  our  readers 
to  the  next  chapter.  The  pass-guard  was  introduced 
during  this  reign, being  plates  ri^iing  perpendicularly 
upon  the  shoulders  to  ward  oH'  tlte  thrust  or  blow  of 
a  weapon  at  the  side  of  the  neclt.  The  tabard  was 
still  worn  occasionally.  Henry  VII.  is  represented 
on   his  great   seal    in   &n    emblazoned    one,    but 


U  became  rarer  as  the  (iriuour  was  made  more 
splendul ;  ami  not  only  f1ute<)  suits,  but  some 
that  are  ribbed  and  exquisitely  engraved,  made 
their  appearance  during  this  reign. 

Tlie  tilting  helmet  was  ovaUshaped^  but  present- 
ing a  salient  angle  in  front,  and  wa^^  surmounted, 
as  before,  witli  the  orle,  or  chaplct  and  crest. 

The  shield  waa  pentangular,  or  square  and  con- 
cave, and  of  various  otlier  fantastic  simiies. 

The  sword  tapers  to  a  point,  and  has  a  ridge 
down  the  centre  on  boih  sides  of  the  blade. 

The  halberd^  which  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  is  now  a  weapon  in  common 
ii$e,  and  halberdiers  appear  for  the  first  time  amongst 
the  English  infantry. 

As  the  hand-gun  or  cannon  wajj  first  generally 
known  in  England  during  tlie  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
the  next  improvement  in  fire-arms,  that  of  placing 
a  sort  of  lock  to  the  iron  tube  with  a  cock  to  hold 
tlie  match  suggested  by  the  cross-bow,  and  from 
that  circumstance  called  the  arc-a-bouchc  or  arc-a- 
bousa,  corrupted  into  arquebus,  was  familiarized  to 
the  English  by  Henry  VII.,  who,  on  establishing 
the  body  of  yeomen  of  the  guard  in  1485,  armed 
half  of  them  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  other 
half  with  arquebuses.  This  cock  was  ul^o  called 
the  serpentine,  being  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S  re- 
versed, and  turning  on  a  pivot  in  the  centre;  90 
that  the  upper  part  which  held  the  match  was 
brought  down  upon  the  pan  by  pushing  hsuck  the 


iimler.  Hans  Burgmair*s  plate*  of  the  triumpR  ol 
the  Emperor  Maxiniiliati  I.  represent  the  apj>ear- 
ance  and  equipmeiit  of  the  harquebussiurs  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Suspended 
f^'om  their  necks  are  powder-flasks  of  a  circular 
form,  or  powder-horns;  they  have  a  bnllet-bag  «t 
the  right  hip,  and  a  sword  tit  the  left,  while  they 
carry  the  match-rnrd  in  their  liands,  Tlieir  armour 
consists  of  a  back  and  brea-vt  plate,  pieces  for  the 
arms  and  Hughs,  and  chain-mail  gorgets  for  tho 
neck. 
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of  this  period  has  been  in  many  points  familiarized 
to  the  sigiit  of  our  readers  by  the  modern  French 
and  English  fasliions  within  the  la^t  few  years. 
The  large  full  sleeves  confined  at  intervals  from 
the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  or  worn  "  en  blouse,'' as  the 
Parisians  called  it.  and  denominated  bishop's  sleeves 
in  London;  the  small  waistSj  the  gowns  cut  .square 
at  the  neckf  with  stomachers,  belts,  and  buckles,  or 
rich  girdles  with  lony^  pendants  in  front,  and  hats 
and  feaLliei-s  similar  to  many  still  to  be  seen 
nightly  at  the  opera,  have  all  been  borrowed  from 
the  laiiicjt*  dress  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.'  Its 
obsolete  characteristics  were  slashes  in  the  sleeves  ; 
the  caps  and  cauUt  of  gold  net  or  embroidery,  from 

*  Vide  Ilan*  Baremalr'p  prtritfl.  and  the  portrait  of  Joon 
of  Arc  in  the  town-houf^  ct  Orteaos,  patoteid  aboat  1490. 


^^en 


F«n»Ie  CAituroe  ct  the  rrign  of  Utnrj  VII. 
a,  i,  and  d,  ttom  llul«lan  MS.  44-i3  ;  r,  froai  Koy«1  MS.  19,  C  S  i 


neath  whicli  the  hair  escaping  hung  down  tliti 
shoulders  half  way  to  the  ground;'  the  divided 
sleeves  connette*]  by  points  like  those  of  the  men 
described  iri'p.  278;  andahead  dreaslikeaoapuchon 
tnrned  back,  of  which  several  varieties  are  to  be 
seen  in  paiuting^atid   illuminations  of  tliiu  period, 

'  Vide  figiirffi  b  Bnd  d.  This  fashion  appear*  to  have 
been  continm-d  from  tho  earliest  pcriotis  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  at  m>rnnatinns  or  state  mijitialF.  EIi«ufecth,  the 
qnwn  of  IIcDry  VII.,  wore  her  fair  vt-How  hair  hooBinf; 
down  plain  I»»;hitid  Iier  back  with  "  n  cnlle  of  pipe's  over  it." 
I'ide  Letaod's  Account  of  lier  splendid  Coronutiun. 


fiarticularly  in  the  portrait  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
Henry  VII.,  by  Holbein,  and  of  Margnrt'l 
Countess  of  Kiuhmond,  Iiis  moLlier,  who  died 
in  1 509.*  Kliiuibeth,  tlie  day  preceding  her  corona- 
tion, appeared  in  a  state  dress,  haviii<f  a  mantle  of 
white  cloth  of  ^uld  damask  furred,  vi-iUi  ermines 
fastened  on  Iier  breast,  with  a  large  lace  curiously 
wrought  witii  g^old  und  silk,  with  ricli  Lnopi»e3  of 
gold  at  t^ie  end  tosselled.  Cotton.  MS.  Julius, 
Ij.  xii. 

Skelton,  the  poet  laureat  of  Ilenry  VIT.,  hsA 
left  us  ft  liumorous  descnprion  of  KIcanor  Kum- 
iniug,  anoted  hostesA  uf  hiR  time,  and  her  ti  rcss  may 
be  considered  a  pretty  good  luudel  of  the  aturc  of 
females  in  humble  life. 

"  In  her  furr'd  fiocket. 
Aud  urcv  ru-Hjiiit  rocket, 
Her  liuiti  (huke  or  heiike  ?)  of  lincolo  greeu ; 
It  had  beeu  ber'g  I  weene 
More  than  forty  yearp, 
ADd  so  it  dotb  uppeare. 
And  thi;  greue  bare  threads 
Look  liku  sea-we«l6, 


'  EngravL'd  in  I^idge's  illustriniut  Purtr&its.  This  latter 
\  hidced  &  similnr  sort  of  bond  or  capuchou  to  dmt  now 
woni  hj  the  wouien  of  the  Pays  do  Busqiie  ;  \inl  Oic  earlier 
dtfscriptions  Im>Ic  hke  the  lower  part  of  the  steeple  head- 
dreim.  HH  if  the  absolute  covtriug  for  the  head  had  buen  pre- 
served, when  they  Uirew  awav  iIil-  pitiuaclc  that  surmounled 
it.  (Vidu  Bg.  c.>  Ou  die  »<idt.-%  of  it  is  an  oruament  oIko 
which  we  take  l<»  lie  tim  clfj  or  t^tock,  aflcrwards  mentioned 
iu  descriliing  the  mnnrning  drettsvH.  At  die  cloM  of  the 
Bixuxoth  century  we  Hnil  tlic  clog  or  clock  removMl  to  ttw 
stocking  which  it  still  udorus. 


Fcrail«  eMtamit  ot  (ho  trign  of  llenty  VII. 
Vhg%.  IT.  h,  snd  d,  from  tlul«Un  MH.  44Sa  ;  <-.  from  Hoyal  MS.  19,  C  S  ; 

beneath  whicit  the  hair  escaping*  bung  down  tiiu 
shoultlers  half  way  to  the  ground;*  the  dividwl 
sleeves  connected  by  points  like  those  of  the  men 
described  in'p.  278;  anda  head  dreft.s1ikeacapuchon 
turned  back,  of  which  several  varieties  ai^e  to  be 
seen  in  paintings  and   illuminations  of  this  period, 

"  Vide  figures  6  aud  d.  This  fashioa  app^iflrs  to  have 
been  coiilinut'il  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  at  coroaatlons  or  ntate  nuptials.     EHiobeth,  the 

3uecn  of  Heiiry  VII.,  wttn?  her  fiiir  yellow  liair  hanging 
own  plain  behind  lierlwck  with  "acalli*  of  pipes  over  it." 
Vide  Lelaiiti's  Account  of  her  fipkndiil  CwowaiCwia. 


Mouitun^fcftltitaorUii!  tixtcc-Dlfa  Fcstuiv.  ^ro  Ilmileian  MS.  (KHM. 


MOURKINO  HABITS. 


At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  superflu- 
ous usage  of  cloth  an^  the  vast  ex[)enseft  incarred 
at  the  funerals  of  tfie  nubility  and  gentry  occa- 
sioned the  promulgation  of  an  edict,  by  which  the 
habitsand  liveries^asthey  were  called,  were  Hmitecl 
to  certain  quantities. 

Dukes  and  marquises  were  allowed  sixteen  yards 
for  their  gowns,  shpps  {\,  c.  mo^Tuln^  caasooka  so 


called),*  and  niautles  ;  an  earl  ouly  fourteen ;  a  via- 
i'litiiit  fur  ]n&  guwn  and  niantlt!  twelve ;  a  barun  or 
banneret,  being  a  knig'ht  of  the  Garter,  eight  yards 
for  hh  gown  and  hood  ;  a  knigbt  or  esquire  of  the 
ixKiy  six  ;  and  all  inferior  personages  five  yards  for 
their  gowns ;  anti  the  liverins  for  servants  decreased 
proportionately,  from  eighteen  down  to  two.  An 
archbishop  was  allowed  thesuneasaduke.  And  to 
this  edict  was  added  a  pi-ohibition  to  wear  hoods  to 
all  persons  under  the  degree  of  an  esquire  of  the 
king's  household,  except  in  time  of  need,  that  is  to 
s»y,  Imd  weather;  only  lippeU  of  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  in  breadtli,  and  hoods  '*  with  a  roll  sleeve  over 
the  head  or  otherwise  being  of  that  fasiiion,*'  were 
fnrbidden  to  oil  persons  below  the  rank  of  a  baroa 
or  an  earl's  son  and  heir. 

Margaret  Countess  of  Hicbmond,  the  mother  of 
King  Henry  VII.,  issued  in  the  eighth  year  of 
his  reign  an  ordinance  for  ''the  reformation  of 
apparell  for  great  estates  of  women  in  the  tyme 
of  raouminge;"  wherein  it  is  ordained  that  the 
^reatept  estates  ''shall  have  their  surcottes  with  a 
trayne  before  and  another  beliynde,  and  their  mantles 
with  traynes,"  "  the  greatest  estate  to  wear  them 
longest,  with  mantles  and  tippets,"  and  **that  bekes 

"  That  sh'ps  were  not  breeches  at  this  pwiixl  appears 
frum  The  Ordinance  iftsued  by  tht^  Couiit^i**  of  Richmond 
here  noticed,  ■wherein  the  Queen's  gentlewomen  are 
directed  to  wear  "  slopiws"  which  are  explained  to  mean 
moamiug  cassocks  "  far  ladies  and  gentltiwomca,  not  open 
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be  no  more  used  in  any  manner  of  wyse  because  of 

llie  dcformetye  of  the  same."'  The  qaeeii  is  to 
wear  a  sumait  with  "the  traynes"  as  aforesaid, 
"n  playuc  hoode  without  clockesj  and  n  tippet  at 
the  hood  lying  a  ^ood  length  npon  the  trayne  of 
the  mantcll.bRinu^iri  breadth  a  najleand  an  iiiche;" 
and  after  the  first  quarter  of  a  ypar  the  hood  may 
be  lined  witli  black  i*atin  or  furre<l  with  ermine, 
and  nil  ladies  down  to  the  de^ee  of  a  baroness  are 
to  wear  sinnlar  monrning,  with  the  tippets  and 
tniins  shorter^  and  to  be  barbed  above  the  cliin. 

JJaronessea  were  to  wear  snrcoata  without  train(^, 
and  nianties  "accordirige;"  and  lonis*  daughters 
and  kui|^hts*  wives,  surcoats  with  '*  meatlye  traynes,'^* 
but  no  mantles,  hoods  without  clockes,  and  tippet* 
only  a  yarti  and  a  half  long,  "  to  be  pynned  upon 
the  arme."  Ttiese  estates  are  to  wear  the  barhe 
unrler  tlieir  tliroats. 

The  inferior  gentry  to  wear  sloppes  and  coat- 
hardies,  hoods  with  clockes,  and  tippets  a  yard  long 
and  an  inch  broadj  pinned  upon  the  side  of  the 
hood.  All  chamberers  and  otiier  persons,  hoods 
with  clockes,  and  no  manner  of  tippets  to  be  found 
about  them.  The  barbe  too  was  to  be  worn  by  them 
below  the  *'  thro<it    goyll,''  or  gullet,  that  is,  the 


7  What  these  "bekes"  may  have  been  we  canaot  dis- 
cover hy  ail  examination  of  the  mourning  dresBCS  in  earlier 
ilium inatinns.  Thronglumttln;  MSS.  of  the  fifteenth  et-Dtury. 
mourners  are  reprefientfU  cloeely  enveloped  ill  long  black 
cloaks  and  cowU,  but  notbing  like  a  bvak  or  peak  is  viidUe . 
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lowest  part  of  the  throat.     Vide  Strutt's  *  Horda 
Angel  Cynan,'  iii.  166,  7. 

The  surcoat  with  the  train  before  and  behind, 
the  barbe  above'  the  chin,  and  the  hood  with  the 
long  tippet,  all  as  worn  by  the  highest  nobility,  are 
visible  enough  in  the  figures  given  herewith.  The 
front  train,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  tucked  through 
■  and  fell  over  the  girdle. 


ItElQKS  OP  BENKY  Vllt.,  EDWABD  VI.,  AND  MAEir 

1509-1558. 


RXION  OPUENRT  VIII.,   1509-1547. 


It  was  unnecessary  to  engrave  the  portraits  of  al 
least  tlie  two  first  of  these  sovereigns.     The  images 
of  "  Eluff  King  Ilal"  ami   his  son  Edward  are 
amongst  the  earlie.'^t  recollections  of  our  cliildliood 
The  first  *' picture-bnuks  "  illuBtratlve  of  Engiisti 
history  contain  their  '"  livelie  effigies,"  iiandwl  dow 
fj*oni  the  woodcuts  of  their  own   time;  while  al 
theprevions  niouarclis  are,  like  the  visioned  lineo: 
Banquo,  imaginary  creations,  with    so   strong  i 
finnily  rt'j-einblance,  even  in  their  dresses,  that  w< 
may  exclaim  with  Macbeth,  the 

"  Odicr  (it>ld-bouD(l  brow  is  like  the  first, 
A  tliim  IB  like  the  former. 
Why  fin  yon  show  me  this?" 

The  time  is  fast  arriving,  liowever,  when  it  w! 
generally  acknowletlged   that  to  stamp  such    fal 
impressions  upon  tlie  pliant  but  retentive  mind 
youth  ia  worse  than  leavin;^  it  a  blank  altogether^ 
To  a  cJiild  a  picture  is  a  picture,  and  it  is  as  eas; 
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and  much  wiser  to  place  the  authentic  instead  of 
the  fictitious  resemblance  before  it  as  soon  as  it  is 
capable  of  being  interested  by  either. 

The  ordinary  costume  of  King  Henry  liimself 
was,  of  course,  that  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
his  time,  and  we  find  it  to  consist  of  a  full-skirted 
jacket  or  doublet,  with  large  sleeves  to  tlie  wrist, 
over  which  is  worn  a  short  but  equally  full  coat 
or  cloak,  with  loose  Iianging  sleeves,  and  a  broad 
rolling  collar  of  fur ;  a  brimmed  cap  jewelled, 
and  bordered  with  ostrich -feat  her  ;  stockings,  and 
square-toed  shoes;  ruffs  or  ruffles  ajipear  at  the 
wrist.  Soon  afler  his  accession  tiie  close  hose, 
fitting  exactly  to  the  limbs — in  fact,  the  Normau 
chausses — were  again  revived  under  the  still  older 
name  of  trouses ;  and  he  is  described  by  Hall  as 
wearing  at  a  grand  banquet,  g^ven  at  Westminster 
in  the  first  year  of  ids  reign,  a  suit  of  "  shorte  gar- 
ments, little  (i.  €.  reaching  but  a  little)  beneath 
the  pointes,  of  blew  velvet  and  crymosyne,  with 
long  sleeves,  all  cut  and  lyned  with  cloth  of  gold, 
and  the  utter  (outer)  parts  of  the  garmentes  pow- 
dered with  castles  and  sheafes  of  arrowes  (the 
badges  of  his  queen,  Catherine)  of  iyne  dokett 
(ducat)  golde ;  the  upper  part  of  tlie  hosen  of  like 
sewte  and  facion  ;  the  nether  parts  of  scarlet,  pow- 
dered with  tymbrelles  of  fine  golde.  On  his  head 
was  a  bonnet  of  damaske  silver,  flatte  woven  in  the 
stoll,  and  thereupon  wrought  with  golde  and  ryclie 
feathers  in  it."    (Union  of  the  Families  of  LancaA- 
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ter  and  York;  Life  of  Henry  VHT.,  ful.  7.) 
Minuter  faiftiiuus  were,  of  cour^jCOiitiQuaUy  being 
adapted  or  abaudoned^  and  in  1542  we  find  ao! 
Englishman  rcprtsented,  in  a  frontispiece  to  Andrew 
Bowie's  Fiitroduetion  to  Knowledge,  with  a  pair  ol 
shears  in  his  hand  and  a  bundle  uf  cloth,  a^  unde* 
tenntncd  which  of  tlie  prevailing  modes  to  follow. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign  Henrj 
passed  a  sumptuary'  law  contining-  the  use  of  the  fun 
of  black  genets  to  the  royal  family,  and  furs  o 
sables  to  the  nobility  above  the  rank  of  a  viscount 
Ko  person  under  the  degree  of  a  knight  of  tM 
Garter  might  wear  crimson  or  blue  velvet  or  ero 
broidered  apparel,  broched  or  guarded  with  gold- 
smith's work,  excepting  the  sons  and  heirs  of  baroa 
and  knights,  who  were  permitted  to  use  crimsol 
velvet  and  tinsel  in  tiieir  doubletj*. 

Velvet  gowns,  jackets,  and  coats  ;  furs  of  martem 
mixed,  joined,  guarded,  or  broidered ;  chains,  braca 
lets,  and  collars  of  gold,  were  forbidden  to  all  pef 
»nns  possessing  less  than  two  hundred  marks  p8 
animm,  except  the  sons  and  heirs  of  the  privilege 
parties,  who  might  wear  black  velvet  doublet! 
coats  of  black  damask,  tawny- colon  red  nisset,  an 
camlet. 

Satin  aurl  damask  gowns  were  confinetl  to  theud 
of  persons  possessing  at  least  one  hundred  maHi 
per  annum,  and  the  wearing  of  pinched  shirts 
plain  shirts  garnisiied  with  gold,  silver,  or  silk, 
ibrbidden  to  all  persons  under  the  rank  of  k 


hood.  The  commonalty  and  serviDp^raen  were 
confined  to  tlie  use  of  cloth  of  a  certain  price  and 
lanab^s  fur  only^  and  farbidden  the  wearing-  of  any 
ornaments  or  even  buttons  of  gold,  silver,  or  gilt 
work,  excepting  the  badge  of  their  lord  or  master. 

From  the  above  extract  and  from  inventories  of 
the  time  we  learn  that  the  shirt  was  pinched,  i,  e, 
plaited,  phiin,  and  embroidered  with  gold,  gilverj 
or  silk.  Amongst  Henry's  own  appai'el  we  6ud 
borders  of  gold  for  shirts,  and  sliitts  wrought  and 
trimmed  with  black  and  white  silk,  and  shirt-bands 
of  silver,  with  nifHes  to  the  same,  wiiereof  one  is 
*^perled  (studiieti  or  spangled)  with  gold." 

Jlose  or  sforhingg  of  silk  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  unknown  in  this  country  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  a  pair  of  long 
Spanish  silk  hose  was  presented  asix  gift  worthy  the 
acceptance  of  a  monarch  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
to  Edward  VI. ;  and  Howe,  the  continuator  of 
Stow's  Chronicle,  euUU  that  Henry  VIII.  never 
wore  any  hose  but  sucli  as  were  made  of  cloth.  In 
an  inventory  of  liis  apparel,  however,  preserved  in 
the  Harleian  Library,  we  find  mention  of  several 
pair  of  silk  hose — one  short  pair  of  black  silk  and 
gold  woven  together;  one  of  purple  silk  and  Venice 
gold,  woven  like  unto  a  cawl  (/.  c.  of  open  or  net 
work),  lined  with  blue  silver  sarcenet,  edged  with 
a  pas^main  (lace)  of  purple  silk  and  gold,  wrought 
at  Milan ;  a  [lair  of  white  silk  and  gold  hose,  knit; 
and  six  pair  of  black  silk  hose,  knit:  and  in  otu& 


still  earlier,  taken  in  tlie  eij^lilh  year  of  his  reign, 
we  find  both  sitin  anri  velvet  nientiontHi  as  th* 
materials  of  which  hitt  hose  were  cuinposed.  Hovr 
at  thitf  period  it  is  rather  difiiciilt  to  &ay  whether 
the  expression  hose  means  stockings  or  breeches, 
OS  it  was  indifferently  applied  to  each  by  writers  of 
this  century.  Howe  evidently  mean*  stockings 
only ;  bnt  tliese  richly  embroidered  and  lined  hoAe^ 
meDtioned  in  thL8  inventory,  were,  we  stroiiirly  sus- 
pect, the  upper  portions  of  the  coverings  ft»r  the 
lw;s,  which  we  now  fi-equently  find  slashed,  pnffed, 
and  embroidererl  distinctly  from  the  htver ;  for  the 
same  docnineut  intnidiiees  us  to  the  word  stocking 
itiielf,  and  enlightens  us  as  to  it:s  derivation.  One 
of  the  entries  runs  thus :  "  A  yarde  and  a  quarter 
of  green  velvet  for  stocks  to  a  jmyr  of  hose  for  the 
king's  grace;'*  another,  the  same  quantity  of 
"  purpul  satin  to  cover  the  stocks  of  a  payr  of  hose 
of  purpul  cloth  of  gold  tissue  for  the  kynge  ;**  and 
numerous  others  occur  of  certain  portions  of  stuff 
u-sed  fur  '*  sfockyjiy  of  hose,'*  that  is,  adding  the. 
lower  part  that  covered  the  legs  and  feet  to  that 
which  was  fastened  by  points  to  the  doublet,  the 
ultimate  separation  of  wliich  confounded  the  hose, 
\rith  the  breeches,  and  left  '<  the- stocking'*  an 
independent  article  of  appai-el,  as  at  the  present 
day.  To  proceed  :  these  splendid  hose  of  various 
coloured  and  embroidered  cloths,  velvets,  sattos, 
silka,aud  golden  and  silver  stuiis,  were  attjiched  by 
points  or  laces,  with  lags  called  auglettes  or  ayfeU 
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{i.  e.  aiguillettes),  to  the  doublet,  of  equal  magni- 
ficence.  In  the  earliest  inveiitorj'  we  have  quoted, 
after  the  eimuieratioii  of  many  splendid  d(iublijts,4&c., 
for  (lie  king's  use,  we  read  of  *'a  doblel  of  white 
tylaeiit;)  cut  uptJii  cloth  of  guld>  etnbraudered)  with 
hose  to  the  dame,  and  clasps  and  auglettea  of  goldei 
delivered  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham." 

Over  the  doublet  wad  worn  the  jacket,  now  some- 
times cailed  tlie  jerkin,  the  coat,  or  the  gown,  ac- 
copdinjj  to  fancy  or  cireurnstanees.  A  dobelet, 
jaquet,  and  hose  of  blue  velvet,  cut  upon  cloth  of 
gold,  embroidered,  and  a  dobelet,  hose,  ami  jaquet 
of  purple  velvet,  embroidered  and  cut  upon  cloth 
of  gt)Id,  and  lined  with  black  satin,  are  enthe:)  in 
the  inventory  we  have  just  quoted. 

In  1535  a  jerkin  of  purple  velvet,  with  purple 

satin  sleeves,  embroidered   all    over  with  Venice 

gold,  was  pre-.ented    to  the  king  by  Sir  Richard 

Cromwell,  aud  another  of  crlnisoii    velvet,  with 

wide  sleeves  uf  the  like-coloured  i<aiin,  \^  mentioned 

in  the  inventory  before  quoted.     Of  coals  we  find 

a  great  variety  in  Henry 'a  wardrobe  :  long  coals, 

short   ooaiji,  demicoats,  riding   coats,    coiits  with 

bases   or  skirts,    walking  coats,  tiinle.  coats,  and 

coats  of  leather,  &c.,  with  sleeves,  linings,  fiiciugs, 

and  embroideries  of  all  descriptions.*    When  Henry 

^  Cnasaques  or  cassocke  coates.  as  they  vtro  afterwards 
called,  appear  at  this  time  ;  two  of  very  rich  maturialj*  occur 
in  this  last  inventory,  and  one  of  ihcm  had  uleven  btittotu  of 

gold  npon  the  brt-ast,  with  loops  of  the  same,  '*  being  of 
ttle  flagouue'ft  obey  u«8  of  gold.' 
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VlII.  met  Anne  of  Cleves  he  was  habited,  accord- 
ing to  Hall,  in  a  coat  of  velvet,  mimeuliat  made] 
"  like  ajrocke,  embroidered  all  over  with  flatted  gold 
of  dainnifke,  with  snmll  lace  mixed  between  of  tli 
same  gold,  and  other  lacesof  the  same  goinjftraver 
wise,  that  the  ground  little  appeared  ;  ai»d  about 
thia  garment  was  a  rich  guard  or  border,  ve: 
curiously  embroidered  ;  the  sleeves  and  the  breast 
were  cut  and  lined  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  tied 
together  with  great  buttons  of  diamondfi,  rubies, 
and  orient  pearles." 

The  frocke  alluded  to  by  Hall  is  a  vestment  whici 
is  frer{uent]y  mentioned  about  this  time.     It  was, 
Hall  says,  a  sort  of  coat,  jacket,  or  jerkin,  made 
like  them  occasionally  with  bases  or  skirts;  but 
Strutt  considers  that  it  had  no  ftleeves:  we  find  it 
of  cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of  silver,  daniaske,  blacl 
satin,  &c.  &c. 

Gowns,  distinguiahed  as  long,  short,  half,  strait, 
and  loose,  Turkey  and  Spanish,  with  sleeves,  collars, 
cape^,  and  aglets,  and  diamond  and  gold   butCo 
set  upon  the  sleeves,  occur  in  great  quantities ;  ani 
two  vestments,  the  cftammer  and  shameu^  descri 
by  Hall  as  "a  gowne  cut  in  the  middle,"  and  the 
glaudhyn,  are  spoken  of  in  the  earlier  inventories  of 
this  reign. 

Both  the  sleeves  and  the  capes  to  the  varto 
vestments  were  generally  separate  articles  added 
taken  from  the  bndy  of  the  dress  at  pleasure,  by 
the  means  of  poiuta  or  buttons.     *'  A  pair  of  truncke 
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sleeves  ofredHe  cloth  of  gold,  with  cut  workes,  liaviug 
twelve  pair  of  agletes  of  (ji»M,  ami  a  pair  of  French 
sleeves  of  green  velvet,  richly  embroideretl  with 
Bowers  of  flamaskgoldj  pirl  of  Morisco  work,  witfi 
knop8  of  Venice  goUI,  cordiati  raised,  eitlier  sleeve 
liaviiigsi\  small  buttons  of  gold,  and  in  every  buttona 
pearl,and  thebranchesftf  the  flowers  set  with  pearlcft," 
are  among;st  many  entries  of  llie  same  description;  the 
fileeves  were  also  rujfff.d  or  ntJftcJ  at  the  liaml,  os 
we  perceive  in  the  portrait  of  Henry.  An  entry 
occurs  of  a  pair  of  sleeves  "  ruffed  at  the  haude, 
with  strawberry- leaves  and  flowers  of  golde, 
embroidered  with  black  silke."  They  were  not  added 
to  the  shirt  till  the  next  century.  Cloaks  and  mantlfii 
of  great  magniftcencearB  described  by  Hall ;  »ome  of 
the  former  worn  baldrick  or  sash-wisc,  90  as  not  to 
coiJC(ial  the  splendour  of  the  other  garments.  The 
placaitJ  and  Atomacher  have  been  described  in  the 
last  chapter  but  one.  Tliey  seem  to  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  ?/7a(V/-roa/,  which  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  latest  inventories  of  this  reign.  It  was  worn 
under  the  doublet,  and  had  sleeves,  and,  being 
made  of  rich  materials,  such  as  cloth  of  silver, 
quilted  with  black  silk,  "and  tuffed  out,  with  fine 
eamerike"  (cambric),  must  have  been  occasionally 
visible,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  slashing  of 
the  upper  garments,  which  fashion  was  carried  to  a 
great  excess  at  this  time. 

Camden,  in  his  *  Reniain.s/  tells  a  pleasant  story 
of  a  shoemaker  of  Norwich,  named  John   Urake^ 


wlio,  in  the  lime  of  lleur)*  VIll.,  coming  to 
1ailor*B,  and  finding  some  fine  Freucli  tawny  cloth 
lying  there,  wliich  had  been  sent  to  be  made  into 
gown  for  Sir  Fhilij)  Calthrup,  took  a  fancy  to  tti 
colour,  and  ordered  the  tailor  to  buy  as  much  of  tha 
same  .stuff  for  him,  and  make  him  a  gitwn  of  it,  pre 
cisely  of  the  same  fashion  as  the  knight's,  whateve: 
llmt  might  be.  Sir  Philip,  arriving  some  time  afier; 
wards  to  be  measured,  saw  the  additional  clotli,  au4 
inquired  who  it  belonged  to.  **  To  John  Drakes," 
replied  the  tailor,  *'  who  will  have  it  matle  in  tha 
selfsame  fashion  as  yours  is  made  of,*'  ''TTclI,*' 
said  the  knig^ht,  *'  in  good  time  be  it ;  I  will  have 
mine  as  full  of  cuts  as  thy  shears  can  make  it:", 
ami  both  garments  were  finished  according  to  thi 
onier.  The  shoemaker,  on  receiving  his  gowa 
slashed  almost  to  shrerls,  began  to  swear  at  the 
tailor,  but  received  for  answer,  "I  have  done 
nothing  but  what  you  bade  me;  for,  as  Si; 
Philip  Calthrop's  govvne  is,  even  so  have  ! 
made  yours.*'  "By  my  latchet!"  growled  th© 
sliocmaker,  "T  will  never  wear  a  gentleman's 
fashion  again." 

Slashed  shoes,  and  buskins  of  velvet  and  satin, 
with  very  bruad  round  toes,  and  caps  and  bonneta 
of  sundry  shapes  and  matt^rialn,  some  only  bordered, 
others  laden  with  feathers,  are  characteri-siio  of  thi 
reign.'     The  chaperon  or  hood  has  quire  vanishet 

'  TTie  chapi'ati  montautiyn  is  mentioned  by  Hall  us  a  hal^ 
or  c*p,  of  iliis  period.     Iienry  VIH.  is  said  to  have  vrun 


from   the  inventory  of  a   geiitlenian's   wanJrobe, 

except  ihotic  worn   by  otticlal  persoiiajjes,   kui^^lits 

of  the   Garter,   &c.     The    hair    had    been    uom 

exceedingly  long  during:  the  la^t  reig-n.  but  Henry 

VIII.  gave  peremptorj*  onlers  for  all  his  atteudauta 

and  courtiers  tu  poll  their  heads,  and  short  hair  in 

consequence  became  fiunh  ion  able,  and  continued  so 

for  a  considerable  time.     Boards  and  moustaches 

were  worn  at  pleasure. 

The  collar  and  the  great  and  lesser  George,  as  at 

present   worn,  were  given  ro  tlie  knights  of  Ihe 

Garter  by  King  Tlenrj'  VIII.,  who  refomird  the 

statute:!)  of  the  order  and  altered  the  dress.     The 

surcoat  was  made  of  crimson  velvet,  and  a  flat  black 

velvet  hat  of  tlie  fa-sliioii  of  the  time  superseded 

the  ciiaperon,   which  was  atill  however  worn   for 

ornament  only,  hung  over  the  shoulder,  and  thenco 

called  the  httmertde ;   it  was  of  crimson  velvet, 

the  eame  as  the  surcoat.      Tiie  lesser  Gcorye  was 

not  worn  before  the  thirteenth  of  tliis  reign,  when 

it  hung  in  a  gold  chain  or  riband  upon  the  breast ; 

and  from  a  memorandum  of  the  tliirly-eighth   of 

Henry's  reign  we  find  the  colour  of  the  riband  was 

blacks 

one  with  a  ridi  coronal ;  the  foldeof  the  chapeim  lined  with 
crimsoo  K&tin,  and  on  that  a  brooehu  with  the  image  of 
St.  Geoige.  (Chronicle,  repriot,  p.  598.)  '*  HatU*  of 
crimosyue  velvet;"  "  hatles  after  dauncers'  fhshions.  with 
fesBiuit*'  ft'sthers  in  them;"  "b(iiii»*tlt;s  of  wWlu  velvet 
wrappeil  ill  liat  golde  of  daniask,"'  cum  muitiH  alii»,  may  he 
foaod  reconled  in  the  cbrotiicle&  of  this  time. 
>  Asbmole's  Uistorjr  of  the  Order. 


tlie  last  chapter,  appear  throughout  thia  and  the 
following  reign  ;  but  when  tliey  are  not  appended 
to  tile  breastplate^  (assets  aud  cuUhes,  composed  of 


several  plates  msteaij  of  one,  are  seen  upOD  tli« 
thigh.  A  magnificent  suit  of  the  fonaer  fashion  ut 
to  be  seen  in  tlie  collection  at  ttie  Tower.  It  was 
presented  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  to  Henry 
VIII.  on  hia  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Amigon, 
and,  before  the  inspectioii  and  arrangement  of  the 
horse  armoury  by  Sir  S.  Meyrick,  was  supposed  to 
liave  belonged  to  Henry  VII.  The  complete  suit 
both  for  horse  and  man  Is  beautifully  engraved 
Mith  legendary  subjects,  badgt'?,  mottoes,  &c.,  and 
is  precisely  similar  in  shajie  to  a  suit  preserved  in 
the  little  Belvidere  palace  at  Vienna,  wLich  be- 
longed to  Maximilian  himself,  and  to  that  in  which 
Henry  is  represented  on  his  great  seal.  (Vide 
engraving  on  tlie  previoiis  page.)  Raised  armour, 
the  forerunner  of  the  embossed,  was  introduced  in 
this  reign ;  the  ground  is  frequently  kept  black, 
and  the  pattern  raised  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch, 
polished.  Puffed  and  ribbed  armour,  in  imitation 
of  the  slashed  dresses  of  tfie  day,  is  also  occa.sional]y 
met  with ;  we  have  engraved  a  suit  here  (p.  304) 
from  a  drawing  of  one  in  tEie  Meyrick  collection, 
with  the  two-handed  sword  of  the  time  resting 
on  the  shoulder. 

The  brea^ttplate  wa?  still  globose,  but  towards  the 
middle  of  this  reign  rose  to  an  edge  down  the 
centre  called  the  taj>n! — a  revival  of  an  old  fashion. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  the  breastplate 
presented  a  salient  angle  in  tlie  centre.  The 
tilting  helmet   disappeared  altogether  about  this 
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8uiL  vf  puiTpd  and  tibbetl  vmour,  icmp.  Ilenty  VI II.,  In  tli*  Meyr! 

collectiun. 

period,  and  a  head*piece  called  a  coursing 
wad  worn  with  a  mentonniere.  The  helmet  wa 
adornfd  with  the  streaming  plumes  before  roen*l 
tioned.  (Vide  engraving  from  great  seal  of  llenryJ 
Vlll.)  The  gauntlets  were  mostly  made  of  over*J 
lapping  plates  without  fingers. 

To  the  list  of  weapons    we  liave  to  add  the  i?^r-| 
(tiisane  or  parlizan,   a    variety   of  the   pike    ol 
ti|>ontoon.     The  Asiatic  art  of  inlaying  weapon 
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wiih  gold  u'lis  iiitrurliiccd  altoiit  tliis  pcri<xl  iiilo 
Europe  by  Btiuvetiuto  Cellini,  ami  blades »o adorned 
were  called  damasquinie^  from  thB  practice  origin- 
aiiug  at  DaDiascus.  The  hackbut,  first  metitioncd 
in  the  reijjij  of  Kioliard  III.,  now  became  cuuiniou  ; 
and  to  the  matchlock  was  now  added  the  wheel' 
lock,  also  invented  by  the  Italians.  It  waa  a 
!>ma1]  machine  for  producing  sparks  of  fire  by  the 
rapid  revolution  of  a  wheel  against  a  piece  of 
sulphuret  of  iron  held  like  the  flint  in  the  modern 
musket,  only  that  the  cock  was  on  the  side  where 
the  pan  now  is.  The  fipring  whicli  turned  the 
wheel  was  atfached  to  a  chain  formed  like  those  in 
watulies,  and  wound  up  by  an  instrument  called 
a  gpanner  :  a  catch  was  connected  with  the  trigger, 
which,  beiifg  pulled,  liberated  the  wheel,  utiil,  the 
cock  having  been  previously  brought  down  upon  it, 
the  friction  of  the  pyrite  produced  the  fire.  This 
piece  was  called  the  fire-lock  as  well  as  the  wheel- 
lock,  though  differing  greatly  from  the  later  inven- 
tion so  called. 

The  pistol,  and  its  variety,  the  dag  or  facke,  are 
also  of  (his  period,  the  difference  consisting  only 
in  the  shape  of  the  butt-end;  that  of  the  former 
terminating  in  a  knob  like  the  pommel  of  a 
sword-hilr,  and  that  of  the  latter  being  merely  cut 
in  a  slanting  direction.* 

*  Vide  pft((e  317.  The  pistol  supcr«ctl«l  the  mace  iii  the 
bauds  of  officers  during  ihis  rc-igii,  and  a  most  ioteresiiug 
specimen  of  the  mace  and  pistol  combined  wag  purchaieil  fur 
tne  nattooal  colleeliou  at  tho  sale  of  Mr.  Broeas'a  lumionx. 


The  pike  was  introduced  into  France  by  thoi 
Swiss  in  tiie  lime  of  Louis  XI.,  and  soon  b«camej 
an  infantry  M'eapon  throughout  Europe.  Pikemcn  1 
composed  a  principal  part  of  the  English  armyi 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  WiU 
liani  III. 

FEMALE  COSTUME. 

Tt  wonld  be  strango  indped  if  we  were  at  n  ' 
for  an  illustration  of  the  female  costume  of  any 
period  ofthis  reign, considering  that  Henry  married  ' 
ao  less  than  six  wives  in  the   course   of  thirty- 
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eight  years,  and  con^rqueiitly  ensured  us  so  many 
purtraits  of  noble  and  princely  dames  by  the  best 
painters  of  his  day.  We  must  beg,  however,  to 
refer  our  readers  to  Lodge's  popular  and  beautiful 
work  for  the  prints  engraved  from  them. 

In  number  and  name  the  princi|)al  parts  of  a 
lady's  dress  continued  unchanged  ;  the  only  novelty 
in  the  latter  being  the  mention  of  the  parilet  and 
waistcoat.  The  [KirLlet  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Strutt 
to  have  taken  tlie  place  of  the  gorget,  which  had 
latterly  bi<en  uKe«I  only  for  mourning  habiliment.4^ 

d  called  the  burbe.     Our  fair  readers  will   per- 

iive  in  the  costumes  of  tliis  period  a  covering  for 
:he  neck  and  throat,  similar  to  what  h  now  called 
a  habit-sliirl ;  and  thi^  we  have  reason  to  believe  was 
called  the  partlet.  1 1  sometimes  hod  aleeves  attached 
to  it,  and  wa^madc  ofstufTsofthemost  valuable  and 
delicate  kind.  In  the  inventory  we  have  so  often 
quoted  appear  *'  two  partelets  of  Venice  gold,  knit  j 
two  parteleti)  of  Venice  gold,  caul  fashion  ;  two 
partelets  of  white  thread  ;  and  two  partelets  of 
white  lawn,  wrought  with  gold  about  the  collars." 

he  partelets  are  seen  in  numberless  portraits 
of  this  period,  most  beautifully  embroidered  with 
gold. 

The  waistcoat  was  a  similar  garment  to  (Iiat  of 
he  same  name  worn  by  the  men,     "Two  wast- 

tes  for  women,  being  of  clothe  of  silver,  embroi- 
[ered,  both  of  them  having  sleeves,"  is  an  entry  in 
the  same  inventory. 


Tlie  gttWDB  of  the  nobility  were  raa^ificentf 
And  at  this  [leriori  were  open  in  front  to  the  wai!4t, 
shuwiiiy;  the  kii'tle,  as  the  inner  gnnnent,  or  what 
we  slionld  call  the  petlicoat,  was  then  termedi 
Their  fastiions  were  various  in  detail,  thougb 
pnssej^ing  the  general  character  of  the  costume  o: 
the  lime. 

''  Gowns  of  blew  velvet,  cut  and  lined  with  cloth 
ofji:olil,  made  afier  the  fashion  of  Savoy,**  were  worn 
by  the  ladies  accum|)anyintr  Henrj-  at  a  masquff 
in  the  sixth  year  of  liU  reign  ;  and  Anne  of  Cleves, 
the  s!imp  writpr  tells  us,  wore,  on  her  first  interview 
with  Henry  YIIL,  '*a  ryche  gowne  of  clolh  ol 
gold  raised,  niarle  round,  without  any  trayner 
after  the  Butch  fiishion."' 

Seven  yanlu  of  purple  cloth  of  damask  gold  are 
allowHl  ftir  a  kirtle  for  Queen  Catherine  (of  Arra^ 
gon)  in  H  wardrobe  account  of  the  eighth  year  of 
Henry's  reign.  The  ladies'  sleeves  were  as  distinct 
from  their  body  vestments  as  we  liave  already  found 
the  men's,  and  attached  at  pleasure  to  the  gown  or 
waistcoat.  IMuch  splendour  was  lavished  on  thi$ 
part  of  the  tiress,  and  its  various  fasliioris  were, 
singularly  quaint  and  elegant.  Amongst  the  inven- 
tories of  this  reign  we  find  three  pair  of  pur|">Ie  satin 
sleeves  fur  women;  one  pair  of  linen  sleeves,  paned 

'  A  varietr  of  gownA,  single  and  lined,  and  of  the  mtmH 
costly  mntenals,  are  enumerniwl  in  an  inventory  taken  of 
the  royal  wardrobes  at  die  Tower,  as  belonging  to  *'  her 
ni^ji'Sty  and  my  lady  the  princesB." 
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-^vith  ^1(1  over  the  ami,  quilted  with  black  silk,  and 
wrought  with  flowers  betweca  the  panes  and  at  the 
hands ;  oue  f>air  of  sleeves  of  purple  gold  tissue 
damask  wire,  eaeh  sleeve  tied  with  agle(i»  of  gold  ; 
one  pair  of  crimson  satiu  sleeves,  four  buttons  of 
gold  being  set  on  each  sleeve,  and  in  every  button 

fe  pearls," 
^11,  tlie  chronicler,  who  revels  iu  the  descriptiou 
the  splendid  sliou  s  and  pageants  of  all  ages,  and 
describes  with  aa  much  nunutenL't>s  and  confidence 
those  which  took  place  iu  the  fourteenth  as  he  docs 
those  of  uhichhe  wasaneyc-u'itne^in  tlie  sijLteenth 
century,  may  be  trusted  respecting  the  latter,  at 
least  as  fur  as  suits  our  purpt>sc.  At  a  banquet 
given  in  the  first  year  of  Henry's  reign,  upon 
Shrove-Sunday.  in  tlie  parliiiment-chamberal  Wesi- 
ster,  he  speaks  of  vix  ladies  who  formed  part  of 

'The  dress  of  Queen  Catharine  (Parr^  is  thus doscribod 
by  Pt'dro  de  Gaule,  Eecrelarv  to  iho  Spauish  Duku  de 
Nojem,  who  visited  Hc'ury  VIII.  in  the  year  ]A43— 44. 
"  She  was  dn'i»i<jd  in  ft  'deleQtvnt'  of  cluth  of  guld.  and  a 
'saya'  (i.  <'•  petticoat  or  kirtte  of  bnicnde,  with  fiteevea 
liucd  with  criniAon  satiu.  and  trimmed  with  three-pitcd 
crimson  v^-lvct ;  W.r  train  was  more  than  two  yards  long. 
Susptfiidcd  from  ht-r  neck  were  two  crosses  and  a  jewel  of  very 
rit:Ii  diamonds,  and  in  her  hcad-dres5  were  m&ny  and 
beautiful  ones.  Her  girdle  was  of  gold,  with  very  liurgc 
pendants." 

The  same  writer  describes  the  princess  Mary,  afterwards 
qaccn,  as  a  person  of  pleasing  countenance,  and  "  so  much 
iM'luvL'd  throug}iout  thi-  kingdom  tluit  she  ik  ahnoist  adDrt>d.  I" 
She  was  dressed  in  a  eaya  of  clylh  of  gold,  with  a  gown  or 
loose  robe  (tropoo)  of  violct-colourea  three-piled  velvetj 
with  a  head-dress  of  mauy  hclt  stoues. 


a  show  towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  "whereof 
two  wore  apparoyled  in  crimKon  ttatyn  and  purpnil, 
embi-owdered  with  golde,  and  by  vynsttes  ran  flonre 
de  licea  of  golde,  with  marvellous  ryche  and  strange 
tires  on  rJieir  heads  :  other  two  ladies  in  cnmosyn 
and  piirpuU,  made  like  long  slops,  enibroudered  and 
fretted  with  golile  after  the  antique  faacion,  and 
over  the  slop  wa-*  a  sluirte  garment  of  clothe  of 
golde,  scant  to  the  knee,  facioned  like  a  tabard  all 
over  with  small  double  roUes,  all  of  flatte  golde  of 
damask  fret  and  fringed  golde,  and  on  their  heads 
»kaynes  (scarfs),  and  wmppers  of  damaske  golde 
with  flatte  pypes,  that  strange  it  was  to  beholde : 
the  other  two  ladies  were  in  kirtles  of  crymosyne 
and  purpnll  satyn,  embroudered  with  a  vynet  of 
pomegranattes  of  golde  ;  all  the  garments  cut 
compass-wise,  having  demy  sleeves,  and  naked  down 
from  the  elbows"  (the  first  appearance  of  bare 
arms  since  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons), — "and 
over  their  garments  were  vochettes  (?  Kochelles)  of 
plesaunces  ronled  with  crymsyne  velvet  and  aet  with 
letters  of  golde  like  caractea  (query,  characters?). 
Their  heades  rouletl  in  pleasuuntes  and  (yppets  like 
theEgipicianSjCmbrondcred  with  golde;  their  faces, 
necks,  arras,  and  handes  covered  in  fine  pleajsaunce 
black ;  i>oine  cull  it  lumberdynes,  which  Is  mar- 
veylous  thinne,  so  the  same  ladies  seemed  to  be 
nigrost  or  blackmores."  What  are  the  description* 
of  the  court-newBman  in  our  days  to  tliitt?  What 
joy  for  the  '  Morning  Post '  or  the  '  Court  Journal' 
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to  "hiive  their  columns  filled  wirh  a  report  of  the 
dresses  worn  at  such  a  fiincy  ball  as  this  given  at 
Westminster  in  1509,  "for  all  the  ambassadoun 
which  were  here  out  of  diverse  realineu  aiK)  coun- 
tries I" 

The  various  head-dresses  of  this  period  will  l»e 
best  understood  from  the  engraving'.  The  cap  or 
coif,  faaiiliarized  to  us  as  the  *' Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  cap,"  seems  to  have  been  introduced  aljout 
this  period.  Those  worn  by  the  ladies  at  an  enter- 
tainment given  at  Greenwich  in  the  third  year  of 
Henry's  reign  were  "all  of  gold e,**  The  French 
hood  was  another  head-dress  in  fashion  at  this  time. 
Holinshed  tells  us  that  Anne  of  Cleves,  the  day 
after  her  arrival  in  England,  wore  a  French  hood 
after  the  English  fashion,  which  became  her  exceed- 
ing well.  Tlie  French  hood  was  the  head-dress 
seen  in  one  of  the  portraits  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  ill 
that  of  Catharine  Howard.  In  anticipation  uf  the 
attainder  of  the  latter,  Henry  took  possession  of 
all  her  personal  property,  but  was  graciously 
pleased  to  allow  her  six  changes  of  apparel  and  "six 
French  hoods  with  edgings  of  goldsmith's  work, 
but  without  pearl  or  diamond."  (Liugard  ;  State 
Papers,  695)  The  miniver  or  three-cornered 
caps  were  worn  throughout  thts  reign.  They  were 
white,  says  Stow,  and  three-sqware,  and  the  peaks 
full  three  or  four  inches  from  the  head.  The 
aldermen's  wives  made  ihcmselves  bonneti  of 
velvetj  after  tlie  fashion  of  miniver  caps,  but  in  tlie 
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time  iie  wrote,  a.  d.  1631,  he  a<Uls,  they  were 
almost  forgotten. 

THE  OBESSES  OF  THE  MERCHAnTS,  CTTtZENS,  AND 
OTHERS, 

appear  in  numberless  prints  of  the  time.'  In  the 
liislory  of  John  Wiuchcorab,  or  Witcomb,  tlie 
famous  clothier^  called  Jack  of  Newbury,  he  is 
described  as  going  to  Henry  VIII.  dressed  in  a 
plain  russet  coat,  a  pair  of  white  kersie  ^lopps,  or 
breeclies,*  without  welt  or  guard  (<*.  e.  lace  or 
border),  and  i<toekiuij5  of  the  same  piece,  seweci  to 
Uh  ^loppes ;  and  hi^  widow,  in  the  same  work,  is 
described,  after  having  laid  aside  her  weeds^  as 
coming-  out  of  the  kitchen  in  a  fair  train  gown 
stuck  full  of  silver  pins,  haviug  a  white  cap  on  her 
head,  with  cuts  of  curious  needlework  under  the 
same,  and  an  apron  before  her  as  white  as  driven 
snow.  Her  wedding"-dres8  is  also  specified  in  the 
same  history  in  the  following  manner:  the  bride,, 
being  liabited  in  a  gown  of  niteep's  russet  and  a 
kirtle  of  tine  worsted,  her  head  attired  with  a 
f/iUiment  (habiliment)  of  gold,  and  her  liair  as 
yellow  as  gold  hanging  down  behind  her,  which 

r  Vide  ID  particalav  Ibe  "Great  Bible"  printed  in  IMS, 
with  eiigravinga  on  wood,  said  to  have  beco  desigued  by 
Hans  Uoibein. 

'  The  (erm  *'  slopp  "  is  now  unceremoniously  transferred 
to  ilie  nether  garments— wherefore  we  cannot  pretcud  to 
determine.  A  dealer  in  ready-made  cloUung  is  still  called  a 
slopseller. 
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TTas  curiously  combed  and  plaited  according  to  the 

manner  of  those  days,  was  led  to  church  by  two 

boys  with   bride   laces,  and  rosemary  tied  about 

thoir   silken   sleeves.     The    nmiilens  employed   in 

spinning  are  Rtid  to  have  been  dre.vted 

"  In  petticoats  of  stamel  red, 
And  milk'whitc  kcrcWrs  oti  their  head, 
Their  smodk-sleL-ves  like  to  winter's  snow 
That  ou  lUf  WL'storn  mountftiiis  flow, 
Aud  L-octi  &lcfve  with  a  silkcQ  baud 
Was  fairly  tied  at  the  hand." 

Here  we  have  the  first  mention  of  the  petticoat  in 
the  present  sense  of  tlie  won),  and  henceforward  we 
find  it  u^cfl  synonymously  witli  kirtlc. 

Articles  of  dress  at  thin  period,  even  among  the 
middle  ranks,  were  frequently  bequeathed  in  wills. 
William  Cheryuffton,  yeoman,  of  Water-beche,  14tb 
August,  1540,  leaves  ''to  my  mother  7»^  hohjday 
gotffrte.'*  Nicholas  Dyer,  of  Teversham,  29th  Oc- 
tober, 154O3  "to  my  sister,  Alice  Bichendyke,  I3s. 
)}d.,  whicli  slie  owed  me,  two  kerchiefs  of  hoUfind^^* 
&c.  John  TTohien,  rector  of  Gamlingtiy,  20th 
October,  1544,  leavea  to  .Tone  Grene  "my  i'lothe 
frock  liued  with  sattin  of  cypress."  These. eatries 
are  from  wills  in  the  Ely  registry. 

Howe,  I  he  coiitinuator  of  Stow*s  Auual»,  informs 
us  that  niauy  years  prior  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  (and  therefore  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ilenrj^ 
VIII.  at  least)  all  the  apprentices  of  London  wore 
blue  cloaks  in  summer,  and  in  the  winter  gown.-i  of 
the  same  colour,  blue  coats  or  gowns  being  a  badgp 
of  servitude  about  this  period.    1Vvck\>twskNv^% 
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stockings  were  uMiallj  made  of  white  broad-ciuiu, 
**  that  is  round  slupps  or  breeches,  and  tlieir 
stocking!)  sewed  up  close  thereto,  as  tliey  were  all 
but  of  one  piece."  The  "  city  flat  cap,''  so  of^ell 
uieiUiuiied  by  writers  of  the  lioie  of  James  aiK) 
Charles,  was  probably  the  cap  of  Edward  VI.'b 
time,  worn  by  tlie  citizens  long  after  it  had  g;onQ 
out  of  iashioQ  at  court.  When  apprentices  oi 
journeymen  ntlended  upon  their  ma?lers  or  mi* 
tresses  at  night,  they  went  before  them  holding  a 
lantern  in  their  hands,  and  carrying  a  long  club 
upon  their  slioulders.  Some  apprentices  wore  dag^ 
gtirs  in  the  daytime,  behind  or  at  the  side.  Sil 
Waller  Scott  lias  drawn  an  admirable  picture  o 
the  brawling  'prentices  of  James's  time  from  thert 
nialerials  in  his  'Fortunes  of  Nigel.'  In  1544, 
Sir  William  Laxtun,  the  Lord  Mayor,  wore  for  th< 
first  time  tlie  rich  collar  of  gold  presented  to  tb* 
City  by  Sir  J.  Allen,  the  prt-vious  mayor,  for  thi 
use  of  all  ihe  succeeding  moyors  of  London. 

THE    CCCLESIA8TICAL   COSTUME 

underwent  a  considerable  change  at  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  portraits 
in  Lodge's  work  and  the  Great  Bible  before  men- 
tioned for  their  pictorial  illustration.  Vide  al 
tlie  print,  ufier  Holbein,  of  Henry  VIII.  grantinj 
tlieir  charter  to  the  barber«surgeons,  for  the  officii 
costume  of  the  reign. 


n«n«nl  cntuin«  of  Ul«  telgn*  of  Edward  VI.  nnrf  Qhmii  Mary. 

Fij;.  a,  Sir  J.  Tyrall  in  Om  rcigo  uf  &imrd  VI.,  from  Sirutl.    Th«  rwt 

ttom  Fox'*  itook  of  Mutyn,  temp,  Mirf. 

The  reigns  of  Edward  VI,  aurf  Mary  iutroduce 
us  to  tlie  small  flue  round  bonnet  worn  on  one  side 
the  lieiul,  and  prctrorved  to  tUis  day  in  tJie  caps  of 
the  boys  of  Cbrist's  Hospital,  whose  whole  drees 
is  itidet^  the  costume  of  the  citizens  of  London  at 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  that  charity  by  (he 
young  and  amiable  Edward,     Blue  coats  were  lliQ 
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comnion  habit  of  apprentices  and  .serving-nien, 
yellow  stockings  were  verj'  generally  woru  at  I 
period.  The  jackets  of  our  firemen  and  waleruiei 
are  also  of  tItU  date,  the  badge  being  made  in  metal 
and  placed  on  the  sleeve  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
instead  of  embroidered  on  the  breast  or  back  of  the 
garment  itself  as  previously.  Minstrels,  players, 
and  ull  reUiinerij  uf  the  nobility  were  thus  attired 
In  the  y cur  1556  a  remoui^trance  from  tlie  privj 
eouiieil  was  presented  to  the  lord  president  of  tin 
north,  stating  that  certain  lewd  pei'son:*,  to  t\tt 
number  of  six  or  seven  in  a  company,  naminj 
themselves  to  be  the  servants  of  Sir  Francis  Lake, 
and  wearing  his  livery  or  Itailge  upon  their  sleeve8| 
have  wandered  about  these  north  parts  represeutinj 
certaiu  plays  reflecting  on  her  majesty  and  Kin| 
Philip  and  the  formalities  of  the  mass. 

Tlie  preposterously  broad  or  square-toed  sh 
^vas  ousted  by  proclamation  during  ISfary's  reign 
and  tlie  trunk-hose,  as  tliestuHed  upper  stocks  wei 
now  culled,  were  nearly  covered  by  the  long  flapi 
or  skirts  of  the  ctmt.s  and  doublets. 

The  well-known  print,  after  ITolbeiu,of  Edwa 
VI.  founding  Christ  Church  Hospital,  presents 
with  (he  oflTicial  and  ecclesiastical  costume  of  thi 
period. 

THE  ARMOCa 

of  these  two  reigns  untlerwent  no  material  alteri 
tiou.      The  projection  of  the  tapul  gradually  di 
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Powder  Qaak  orth«reig[n  of  Muy,in  tlie  Meyrick  cjUection. 

scended  from  the  centre  of  the  breast-plate  till  it 
completely  disappeared,  and  the  waist  was  consi- 
derably lengthened.  The  morion  came  into  ^eQ.«c%.V 
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use.  Bri^iirtine  jackets  were  worn  by  Uie  iirclieT8» 
with  steel  skull-caps.  In  Mary's  reign  the  waist 
again  shorte»e<I,  and  by  the  statute  of  the  4th  and 
5th  of  Philip  and  Mary,  we  leom  that  the  militajy 
force  of  the  kingdom  was  composed  of  demi-lancers, 
who  supplied  the  place  of  the  men-at-arms ;  pike- 
men,  who  wore  back  and  breast-plates  with  tassels, 
gorgets,  gauntlets,  and  steel  hats;  archers,  with 
steel  skull-caps  and  brigandines;  black  bill-men  or 
halberdiers,  who  wore  the  armour  called  almaiu 
rivet,  and  morions  or  sallets;  aud  haquebutiers 
similarly  appointed.  A  long  wheel-lock  dag  and 
pistol  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  a  pocket 
wheel-lock  pistol  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  are  engraved 
here  from  the  originals  in  the  Meyrick  collection; 
and  a  powder-flask  of  the  latter  period,  from  the 
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same  source,  presents  us  also  with  an  equestrian 
figure  in  the  costume  of  the  time.  The  flask  held 
the  coarse  powder  for  tlie  chai^,  the  finer  for 
priming  was  held  in  a  smaller  case  called  a  touch- 
box.  Cartridges,  according  to  Sir  S.  Meyrick, 
^were  first  used  for  pistols,  and  ccuried  in  a  steel  case 
called  a  patron,  about  this  time. 

THE  FEMALE  COSTUME 

of  these  two  reigns  was  composed  of  the  fashions 
which  immediately  preceded  them,  and  the  few 
novelties  introduced  will  be  found  described  in  the 
next  chapter,  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
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KArty  co«tuin«  of  Qneen  EHvAlMyth.  tnm  >  niinUturA  portnit 

pdit  of  tht  collrctinn  nlluded  to,  page  321. 

"Wb  begin  this  chapter,  as  in  duty  bound,  with 
costume  of  the  sovereign  whose  reign  we  are  about 
to  investigate ;  and  shall  proceed  at  once  with  the 
dress  of  the  ladies  of  this  period,  leaving  the  habiti 
of  the  gentlemen,  both  civil  and  militarj',  for 
conclusion  of  the  chapter.      It  seeius  an    act 
supererogation  to  attempt  to  describe  the  pcrftoni 
costume  of  "Good  Queen  Bess."    Her  great  ru 
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p  indignantly  at  the  bare  i(Jea  of  being;  un- 
or  forgotten.  Iler  jewelled  stornaclier  U 
piqued  to  the  extreme,  and  her  portentous  petticoats 
strut  out  with  tenfold  importance  at  the  slight 
insinuated  against  their  virgin  mistress,  who  lived 
but  for  conquest  aud  display,  and  tliought  iitdnitely 
less  of  bring^ing  a  sistor-i|uecn  to  the  block  than 
of  failing  to  make  an  impression  upon  a  gentleman- 
usher.  But  with  all  due  respect  to  her  ruff  and 
devotion  to  the  petticoats  in  general,  we  must  beg 
to  observe,  tliat  the  beat-known  portraits  of  Eliza- 
beth are  those  executed  towards  the  close  of  her 
rei^,  and  which  belong  as  much  to  the  seventeenth 
as  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dominic  Colnaghi, 
we  have  the  gi-atification  of  presenting  our  readers 
with  an  unpublished  portrait  of  tJie  queen,  from  a 
curious  painting  executed  at  the  commencement  of 
her  reign,  representing  her  in  a  dress  as  similar  as 
possible  to  tliat  of  lier  sister  and  predecessor,  in  a 
portrait  painted  by  the  same  hand  and  in  the  same 
collection  ;  tiie  upper  dress  being  a  sort  of  coat  of 
black  velvet  and  ermine,  fastened  only  on  the  chest, 
and  flying  open  below,  disclosing  the  waistcoat  and 
kirtle  or  petticoat  of  white  silk  or  silver  embroidered 
with  black.  Slie  wears  a  ruff,  it  is  true,  but  not 
the  famous  one  to  which  she  owes  at  least  half  her 
reputation.  Her  neck  is  also  encircled  by  a  gauze 
kerchief  or  scarf,  knotted  like  that  worn  by  Queen 


S23  sBiTien  oostcue. 

StubbSf  who  wrote  his  *  Anatomy  of  Abuses'  ii 
this  reign,  notices  the  peculiar  fashion  of  this  niaa 
cuUne  habit  and  its  enormous  sleeves.  "Thi 
women,"  says  he,  '*  have  doublets  and  jerkins  as  tlu 
men  have,  buttoned  up  to  the  breast,  and  mad< 
with  wings,'  welts,  and  pinions  on  the  shoulder 
points,  as  man's  apparel  in  all  respects;  and  at 
thoug-li  this  be  a  kind  of  attire  proper  only  to 
man,  yet  they  blush  not  to  wear  it." 

About  tJie  middle  of  this  rci^  the  gp^at  chan; 
took  place  that  gave  the  female  costume  of  the  six 
teentli  century  its  remarkable  character.  The  bod; 
was  imprisoned  in  whalebone  to  the  hips  ;  the  part 
let,  which  covered  the  neck  to  the  chin,  was  removed 
and  an  enormous  ruff,  rising-  gradually  from  the  froa 
of  the  shoulders  to  nearly  the  height  of  the  heai 
behind,  encircled  the  wearer  like  the  nimbus  at 
gloiy  of  a  saint.  From  the  bosom,  now  partiallj 
discovered,  descended  an  interminable  stoinachei 
on  each  side  of  which  jutted  out  horizoutaliy  thl 
enormous  -cardingalcy  the  prototype  of  that  modern' 
antique,  the  hoop,  which  was  banished  the  court  b 
King;  George  the  Fourth,  to  the  great  joy  of  a 
classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  saving  only  th( 
metropolitan  dressmakers.   The  cap  or  coif  was  oo 

'  In  Ulpian  Fulwell's  Imei-lude, "  Like  will  to  like,  qnoli 
the  Devil  lo  the  Collier,"  iirintod  in  1568,  Nichol  New 
tkagle,  the  Vice,  eays — 

"I learned  tn  make  gowns  with  long  sleeves  and  wings,' 
I  leanied  tu  uiukc  ro^  like  calves'  chitteriLngii." 


casioital]y  exchanged  for  a  round  bonnet 

tlie  men,  or  the  Imir  dressed  in  coimtl 

adorned  uith  ropes  and  stars  of  Jewels,  and  at  the 

close  of  the  reign  (for  the  first  time)  with  feathers. 

The  perfection  of  this  eostume  ia  &miliar  to  us, 
as  we  have  l>efore  noticed,  in  the  portrait  of  Eliza- 
beth taken  in  the  dress  in  which  slie  went  to  St. 
Paul's  to  return  Ujanks  for  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
amiada,  a.d.  1588,  engraved  by  Crispin  de  I'asse, 
from  a  drawing  by  Isaac  Oliver.     Vide  cut,  p.  325* 

In  addition  to  the  rutl',  ahe  wears  a  long  mantle 
of  some  delicate  stuff,  with  a  Idgh-slariding  collar 
edged  with  iace,  and  expanding  like  wings  on  each 
side  uf  the  head.  This  was  probably  made  of  fine 
lawn  or  cambric. 

In  the  second  year  of  her  reign  begun  the  iveariug 
of  lawn  and  cambric  ruffs,  tliey  having  before  that 
time,  says  Stow,  been  made  of  hoUand,  and  now, 
when  the  queen  Imd  them  of  this  new  material,  no 
one  could  starch  or  stitlen  tiiem  ;  she  therefore  sent 
for  eonic  Dutch  women,  and  the  wife  of  iier  coach- 
man Guillun  became  her  majesty's  first  slarclier. 

In  1564  Mistress  Dingham  Vander  Plasse,  a 
Fleming,  came  to  Loudon  with  her  husband,  and 
followed  the  profession  of  a  starcher  of  ruffs,  in 
which  she  greatly  excelled.  She  met  with  much 
encouragement  amongst  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
this  country,  and  was  the  first  who  publicly  taught 
the  art  of  starching,  her  price  being  fuur  or  five 
pounds  for  each  scholar,  and   twenty  shillings  in 


being  dry  will  then  stand  stiff  and  inflexible  a5out 
their  necks."  It  was  uia<te,  he  tells  us,  of  wheat 
Sour,  bran,  or  other  grahifj,  sometimes  of  roots  am 
other  tliitigs,  and  of  all  colours  and  hues,  as  vfhite 
red,  blue,  pui-ple,  and  the  like.  He  niewtioiis  alsi 
**  a  certain  device  made  of  wires,  crested  for  thi 
purpose,  and  wlu])ped  all  over  either  with  gold 
thread,  silver,  or  silk,"  for  supporting  these  ruffs 
and  called  '*  a  snpertasse  or  under-propper."  Thea 
*' great  ruffs  or  neckercliers,  made  of  hoUaudi 
lawne,  cambric,  and  such  cloth,"  so  delicate  Ilia 
the  greatest  thread  in  them  "  shall  not  be  so  big 
the  least  hair  that  in"  starched,  streaked,  dried] 
patted,  and  underpropped  by  the  supertasses,  "  tb 
stately  arches  of  pride,"  sometimes  overshadowe* 
three  or  four  onlers  of  minor  ru^  placed  gradatim 
one  beneath  the  other,  and  all  under  '*  the  master- 
devil  niff,"  which  was  itself  clogged  with  goL 
silver,  or  silk  lace  of  stately  price,  wrought  all  ov 
with  needlework,  speckled  and  sparkled  here  ani 
there  with  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  many 
other  antiques  strange  to  behold :  some  are  wrought 
with  open  work  down  to  the  midst  of  the  ruff  aii< 
further;  some  with  close  work  ;  some  with  purliill 
lace  and  other  gewgaws,  so  clogged,  so  pesteri 
that  the  ruff  h  the  least  part  of  itself.  Sometimes 
they  are  pinned  up  to  their  ears,  and  sometimea 
they  are  suffered  to  hang  over  the  shoulders  lit 
flags  or  windmill  sails  fluttering  in  the  air. 
Their  gowus,  continues  the  satirist,  be  no  I 
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famous  than  the  rest,  for  some  are  of  silk,  some  of 
velvet,  some  of  grograin^  some  of  tafiata,  some  of 
scarlet,  and  some  of  fine  cloth,  of  ten,  twenty^  or 
forty  shillings  the  yard ;  but  if  the  wliole  garment 
be  lint  of  silk  or  velvet,  then  ilie  same  nnif^t  be  layed 
with  lace  two  or  three  fingers  broad  all  over  the 
gown  ;  or  if  lace  is  not  fine  enough  for  them,  he 
says  they  must  be  decorated  with  broad  gardes  of 
velvet  e<lged  with  costly  lace.  The  fashions  too  of 
the  gown  were  as  various  as  its  colours,  and  '•  chang- 
ing with  the  moon  ;  for  some  be  of  the  new  fashion, 
and  some  of  the  olde ;  some  with  sleeves  hanging 
down  to  the  skirts  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  cost 
over  their  shoulders  ]ike  cow-tuils;  some  have 
sleeves  much  shorter,  cut  up  the  arm,  drawn  out 
with  Biindr^'  colours^  aud  pointed  with  silk  ribbands, 
and  very  gallantly  tied  with  love-knotts,  for  so  they 
call  them."  Some  liad  capes  reaching  down  to  the 
middle  of  their  backs  faced  with  velvet  or  fine  taffata, 
and  ** fringed  about  very  bravely;"  otiiers  were 
plaited  and  crested  down  the  back  "wonderfully, 
with  more  knacks'*  than  he  can  express. 

Their  petticoats,  he  says,  were  of  the  best  cloth 
and  the  finest  dye,  and  even  of  silk,  grugrain,  &c., 
fringed  about  the  skirts  with  silk  of  a  changeable 
colour.  "  But  what  is  more  vain,"  he  adds,  *'  of 
whatever  the  petticoat  be,  yet  must  they  have 
kirtieSf  for  so  they  call  them,  of  silk,  velvet, 
grograiit,  taffata,  satin,  or  scarlet,  bordered  with 
gards,  lace,  fringe,  and  I  cannot  tell  what."    Hcca 


the  kirtle  is  again  distinguished  from  the  goirn 
and  petticoat,  and  is  evidently  the  garment  worn 
immediately  under  the  g;o\vn,  and  at  this  timf 
completely  discovered  by  it,  the  skirt  or  train  ol 
the  gown  or  robo  being;  only  just  visible  on  eacb 
aide  of  the  fig^ure. 

The  netlier  stocks  or  stockinjfs,  we  are  told, 
were  of  silk,  jarnsey,  woi-sted,  cruel,  or  the  firieai 
yam,  thread,  or  cloth  that  could  possibly  be  had 
and  they  were  ''not  asliamed  to  wear  hose  of  all 
kinds  of  ch.ingeable  colours,  as  greeti,  red,  white, 
rrissct,  tawney,  and  else  what  not" — "cunningly 
knit"  too,  and  "curioualy  indented  in  every  point 
with  quirks,  clocks,  open  seaniH,  and  every  things 
else  accordingly." 

As  early  as  the  tliird  year  of  Elizabeth,  we  read 
that  Mistress  Montague,  the  queen's  silk  woman, 
presented  to  her  majesty  a  pair  of  black  knit  silk 
stockings,  made  in  England,  which  pleased  her  so 
much,  that  slie  would  never  wear  any  cloth  hose 
afterwards;  not  only  on  account  of  the  delicacy 
of  the  article  itself,  but  from  a  laudable  de^^ire  to 
encourage  this  new  species  of  English  manufacture 
by  her  own  example.  Soon  after  this,  says  Stow, 
William  Rider,  then  apprentice  to  Thomas  Burdet, 
at  the  bridge  foot,  opposite  the  church  of  St. 
AfagnuSj  sevitig  a  pair  of  knit  worsted  stockings  at 
an  Italian  merchant's,  brought  from  Mantua, 
borrowed  them,  and  having  made  a  pair  like  unto 
ihem,  presented   them  to  the  Earl  of  Pembrokej 


which  was  tlie  first  pair  of  worsted  stockings  knit 
in  this  country. 

In  Stubbs's  time  we  perceive  stockings  of  silk. 
worsted,  and  yarn,  had  become  coramou. 

In  1599,  William  Lee,  master  of  arts,  and  fellow 
of  St.  Jolin's  Collea^,  Cambridge,  invented  a 
stocking-frame,  Lee  was  born  at  Woodlwrough, 
in  Nottinghamshire,  and  is  said  to  have  been  heir 
to  a  gfood  estate.  Tradition  attributes  the  origin 
of  his  invention  to  a  pique  he  had  tiiken  against  a 
towuMwoman  witii  whom  he  was  in  love,  and  who, 
it  seems,  neglected  his  passion.  She  got  her  liveli- 
hood by  knitting  stockings,  and  with  the  ungenerous 
object  of  depreciating  her  employment  he  con- 
structed this  frame,  first  working  at  it  himf^elf, 
then  teaching  his  brother  and  other  relations.  He 
practised  his  new  invention  some  time  atCalverton, 
a  village  about  five  miles  from  Notlingliam,  and 
either  he  or  his  brotlier  is  said  to  have  worked  for 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  other  stocking  manufacturers 
used  every  art  to  bring  las  invention  into  disrepute  ; 
and  it  seems  they  effected  their  purpose  for  that 
time»  as  he  removed  fmm  Calverton,  and  settled  at 
Rouen  in  Normandy,  where  he  met  with  great 
patronage  ;  but  the  murder  of  Heury  IV.  of  France, 
and  the  internal  troubles  subsequent  to  that  event, 
frustrated  his  success,  and  he  died  at  Paris  of  a 
broken  heart.  Stow  says  that  Lee  not  only  manu- 
factured stockings  in  his  frame,  but  "  waistcoats 
and  divers  other  things." 


The  ladies' shoes  were  of  niany  fashions.  "  They 
hare  corked  shoes,  puisiiets,  jMiiitoBlej^,  and 
slippers,"  says  Stubbs;  "some  of  black  velvet, 
some  of  white,  some  of  green,  and  some  of  yellow, 
some  of  Spanish  leather,  and  some  of  English, 
stitched  with  silk  and  einbroidcrctl  with  gold 
and  silver  all  over  the  foot,  with  other  gewgaws 
innumerable." 

The  cork  shoes  here  mentioned  continued  in 
ikshion  amongst  the  ladies  the  greater  part  of  the 
lieveiiteenth  century. 

"  Then,"  exclaims  the  censor,  "must  they  have 
their  silk  scarfs  caiit  about  their  faces,  and  Buttering 
in  the  wind,  with  great  lapels  at  every  end,  either 
of  gold,  or  silver,  or  silk,  which  they  say  they 
wear  to  keep  them  from  sun-burning.  "Wlien  they 
used  to  ride  abroa<l,  they  have  masks  and  visors 
made  of  velvet,  wherewith  they  cover  their  iacea, 
having  holes  maile  in  them  against  their  eyes 
M'hereout  they  look ;  so  that  if  a  man  knew  not 
their  guise,  be  would  think  that  he  met  a  monster 
or  devil.*' 

Again:  "their  fingers  must  be  decked  with 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones;  their  wrists  with 
bracelets  and  annulets  of  gold  and  costly  jewels ; 
their  hands  covered  with  sweet-waslied  (/.  c.  per- 
fumed) gloves,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  j 
and  they  must  have  their  lookiag-glaitses  carried 
with  them  wheresoever  they  go ;"  and  he  is  especially 
indignant  against  those  who  ''are  not  ashamed  to 
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make  holes  in  their  ears,  whereat  they  hang  rings 
and  oUter  jewels  of  gold  aud  precious  stones.** 

A  pocket  looking-glasa  was  the  common  com- 
panion of  the  fashionables  of  both  saxes  at  this 
time.  Tiie  ladias  carried  it  cither  in  I  heir  pockets 
or  hanging  at  their  side^i,  and  sometimes  it  wati 
inserted  in  tlie  fan  of  ostrich  or  other  feailiera — 
one  of  the  most  elegant  appendages  to  the  costume 
of  this  period,  and  lately  brouglit  again  into  fashion, 
though  more  as  an  ornament  for  a  room  tlian  as  a 
substitute  for  the  folding  fan  of  ivory,  which,  how- 
ever beautifully  carded,  is  certainly  not  comparable 
to  it  either  for  use  or  elegance. 

We  have  slightly  mentioned  the  fashion  of  wear- 
ing the  hair  at  the  commencemeut  of  this  chapter ; 
we  will  conclude  with  the  more  elaborate  account 
by  Stubbs.  He  says  it  must  be  curled,  frizzled, 
crisped,  laid  out  iu  wreaths  and  borders  from  one 
ear  to  the  other,  and,  lest  it  should  fall  down,  must 
be  *'  underpropped  with  forkes,  weirs,"  t&c,  and 
ornamented  witli  great  wreathes  of  gold  or  silver, 
curiously  wrought,  bugles,  ouches,  rings,  glasses, 
and  other  such  gewgaws,  which  he  being  '*  un- 
skillful in  women's  teanns,"  cannot  easily  recount 
*'  Then  upon  the  toppes  of  their  stately  turrets 
stand  their  other  capital  ornaments;  a  French 
hood,  hatte,  cappe,  kircher,  and  such-like,  whereof 
some  be  of  velvet,  some  of  this  fashion,  and  some 
of  that  j"  cauls  made  of  net-wire  that  the  cloth  of 
gold,  silver,  or  tinsel,  with  which  the  hair  wa& 
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sometimes  covered,  niigbt  be  seen  tlirougli ;  and 
lattice  caiM-  with  tliree  horns  or  comers  like  the 
forked  caps  of  popish  priestti :  "=  aijd  every  merchant's 
or  artiticer's  wife  or  mean  gentlewoman  indulged 
in  these  extravagant  fasliious," 


?,V> 


(1 


5* 


PIj.   IT,  Englhli  laity   of  quality,   IbTT,   froin   Wri|;rl'>   wuml-OBUi  ''t 
E^ijIUh  My  or  qiuilUy,  13M,  (rata  (Jupai  Ruti. 


*  lu  an  ortltnance  for  the  refommtioii  of  ttejiUewomc-u's 
sd'drets,  written  in  the  middle  of  Elizal>tui*s  rtigii,  it  is 
^id  thot  none  slioll  wear  an  ermine  or  lattice  liounet  unless 

she  be  a  gentlevomon  born,  loTing  arms.     Hark-iau  MSS. 

No.  1776.     Lattice,  or  lattice,  in  Italian  I^lizzi,  wa*  a.  sort 

of  fur  which  from  an  anecdote  in  liiwoard  a[ipeBn  to  have 

iomcwiuit  rt:s«mblcd  enuiuc 
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an  entire  change  was  perfected  in  this  reign.  W< 
say  perfected,  because  it  had  commenced  almoA 
invisibly  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  ill 
England,  and  still  earlier  abroad  ;  and  during^  thfl 
brief  reigns  of  Edwurd  VI.  and  Queen  Mary  hac 
made  gradual  progress^  and  apparently  in  the  vei^ 
opposite  direction  to  faahiond  in  general;  that  is 
from  the  lowly  to  the  noble ;  till  at  tlie  accession  o 
EHzabetli,  the  peculiar  habit  wliich  has  taken  iti 
Diiiae  from  her,  viz.j  the  '*  Elizabethan  costume/ 
appeared  in  all  its  b«auty,  or  deformity,  as  ou3 
readers  may  think  best.  The  large  trunk  hose 
the  loiig-woisted  doublet,  the  short  cloak  or  mouth 
with  its  standing  collar,  the  rutf,  the  hat.  band  an( 
feather,  the  shoes  and  roses,  are  all  seen  in  thi 
earliest  paintings  or  prints  of  this  period,  and  th< 
positive  date  of  the  introduction  of  either  seems  tt 
be  a  difficult  and  a  debated  (|ue»tion  even  to  tho« 
who  lived  nearest  the  time. 

To  begin  with  the  hose,  whicl),  since  their  sepa 
ration  into  upper  and  nether  stocks,  have  had  rathel 
an  ambiguous  existence.  As  early  as  the  reign  0 
Henry  VII.  we  perceive  instances  of  the  uppa 
part  being  of  a  different  pattern  to  the  lower;  au^ 
Hall  describes  hosen  so  varied  in  his  account  of  thi 
i»anqnet  at  Westminster  in  the  first  year  of  thl 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  bases  or  skirts  to  Ihi 
coats  and  jackets  of  that  reign  desccudltig  uearl 


to  the  knee,  rendered  nny  alteration  in  the  upper 
stock  iiivit»ible,  but  occaj^ionally  a  glimpse  is  caught 
of  eittier  ttie  upper  stock  "  bombasted  "  out,  or  of 
iiidei>en(ieMt  hreeches^  no  longer  mere  drawers,  of 
ample  ilimeDBJons,  descendiDg  as  low  as  the  bonier 
of  the  bases.  On  the  ahandonnieiit  of  the  latter, 
these  large  breeches  or  sloppes  became  an  import- 
ant and  fiplendid  part  of  apparel ;  and  wliile  the 
long  hose  were  either  supplaittcd  by,  or  new 
clirit«tene<),  tbe  trauseSy  tlie  upper  fltock,  or  the 
breeches  worn  over  them,  received  the  name  of 
trunk-hose,  aud  were  stuHed,  slashed,  paned,  and 
ornamented  in  the  most  quaint  and  extravagant 
manner^  the  nether  stock  settling  for  good  and  all 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  under  the  modem 
denomination  of  stocking. 

Strutt  quotes  the  following  curious  note  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Harleian  library  : — •*  Memoran- 
dum :  That  over  the  seats  in  the  parliamenl-house 
there  were  certain  holes,  some  two  inches  square, 
in  tlie  walls,  in  which  were  placed  posts  to  uphold 
a  scaffold  round  about  the  bourse  witliin,  for  them 
to  sit  upon  who  used  the  wearing  of  great  breeches 
stuffed  with  hair  like  wool-sack.';,  which  fashion 
being  left  the  eighth  year  uf  Elizabeth,  the  scaffolds 
were  taken  down  and  never  since  put  up."  '*  The 
date  on  this  memorandum,"  Strutt  adds,  "  is  not 
very  perfect,  but  I  think  it  is  anno  33  Eliz."  The 
fashion  of  wearing  that  particular  sort  of  large 
breeches  might  have  beeu  left  tu  the  eighth  year 
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of  PMizabeth,  certaiuly,  as  we  have  no  mocle  of 
ascertaining  the  identical  descriptiou  to  which  the 
writer  refers,  the  furm  varying  in  almost  every 
rei^rescntation;  but  the  I'ashiou  of  wearing  great, 
nay,  enonnoiw  breeches,  rather  Increased  thaa  fell 
off  during  the  reign  of  £lizal>eth,  and  they  were 
worn  preposterously  large  by  James  I. ;  and  Ilenry 
IV.  of  France,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1589, 
within  two  years  of  the  date  of  tiie  raemoraDdum, 
is  generEilly  painted  in  precisely  the  same  costume: 
and  thifl  cireuiustance  gives  us  faith  in  the  testimooy 
of  Randal  Holmes,  who  says,  *'  About  the  fortieth 
year  of  Elizabetii  the  old  fashions  which  men  used 
at  the  beginning  of  her  reign  were  again  revived, 
with  some  few  additions  made  thereto,  such  as 
guises,  double  ruffs,  &c." 

But  let  ua  apply  to  our  old  friend  Stubbs,  who 
has  anatomized  these  abuses,  and  aObrdetl  \is  so 
much  information  already  respecting  the  costume 
of  the  ladies. 

He  begins  by  oiisuring  us  that  no  people  in  the 
world  "  are  »o  curious  in  new  fangles  "  as  those  of 
this  country,  and  first  describes  their  costly  shirts 
of  cambric,  lioUand,  lawn,  and  the  finest  cloths, 
wrought  tliroughout  with  needlework  of  silk  and 
curiously  stitched  witli  open  seams,  ami  many 
other  knacks  Iieside,  which  r-^udered  them  so 
expensive  that  some  cost,  "  horrible  to  hear!'*  tea 
pounds  apiece— a  long  price,  doubtless,  for  a  shirt 
at  any  time — the  meanest  worn  costing  a  crown, 


or  a  noble  at  least.  The  ^eat  rufia  worn  by  the 
men,  he  describes  almost  in  the  ra.nie  wonla  as 
tfao5e  in  which  lie  descanted  upon  the  rxiffa  of  the 
ladies;  adding,  however,  that  even-bwly  will  have 
them  whether  they  can  aftbrd  them  or  not,  and 
sooner  than  go  without,  will  sell  or  mortgage 
their  land  on  Shooter's  Hill,  Stangatc  Hole,  or 
Salisbury  Plain ;  or  risit  the  loss  of  their  Uvea 
at  Tyburn  with  a  rope :  in  token  whereof,  he  says, 
"  they  have  now  newly  (1595)  found  out  a  more 
moiMtrous  kind  of  ruff,  of  twelve,  yea,  sixteen 
lengths  apiece,  set  three  or  four  times  double ;  and 
it  ia  of  some  fitly  called  *  three  steps  and  an  half  to 
the  gallows.'  " 

Aiid  now  we  come  to  the  trunk-hose  or  breechee, 
which  he  tells  us  are  of  divers  fashions  and  sundry 
iiames :  the  French  hose,  the  Gallic  hosen,  and 
the  Venetian.  The  French  hose  are  of  **■  two 
divers  making:  the  common  sort  contain  length, 
breadtif,  and  sideness  suflicient,  and  they  arc  made 
very  round  ;  the  other  fiort  contain  neither  length, 
breadth,  nor  sideness  proportionable,  being  not 
past  a  quarter  of  a  yard  on  the  side  whereof  some 
be  paned  or  striped,  cut  and  drawn  out  with  costly 
ornaments,  with  caninnH  adjoined,  reaching  down 
beneath  the  knees."  Tliese  closer-fitting  hose 
were  most  probably  the  sort  tliat  came  into  fashion 
in  the  eighth  year  of  Elizabeth,  as  mentioned  by 
the  writer  of  tlie  foregoing  memorandum,  aa  they 
are  seen  upon  the  figure  of  Henrj-  HI.  of  t'TMuyt^ 
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A.D.  1574-1589  (vide  Montfeucon's  Morrarcliie 
Fran^se),  with  tbe  caniotts,  or  canons  attached, 
which  were  not  tags  or  tubes  at  the  ends  of  ribands 
or  luces,  as  Mr.  Siruft  has  conjectured,  but  one 
or  more  rolls  tenninaiing  the  breeches  below  the 
knee,  as  a  common  French  dictionarj*  would  have 
informed  him.  "  The  Gallic  hosen/*  Stubbs  con- 
tinues, "  are  made  very  large  and  wide,  reaching 
down  to  the  knees  only,  with  three  or  four  gardes 
apiece  laid  down  along  the  thigh  of  either  hose. 
The  Venetian  hosen  reach  beneath  the  knee  to 
the  gartering-place  of  the  leg,  where  they  are  tied 
finely  with  ailken  points,  and  laid  on  also  with 
rows  or  gardes,  as  the  other  before."  They  were 
made  of  silk,  velvet,  satin,  dajnask,  and  other 
precious  stuffy  costing,  sometimes,  if  we  may 
believe  the  writer,  a  hundred  pounds  a  pair ;  but 
in  that  case  we  should  imagine  cither  magnifi- 
cently embroidered  or  adorned  witli  precious 
stones.  To  these  are  added  boot-hose  of  the  finest 
cloth,  and  also  splendidly  embroidered  from  the 
garterjng-place  upwanl,  with  ^'  birds,  beasts,  and 
antiques,"  and  made  wide  enough  to  draw  over 
all,  and  long  enough  to  reach  the  waist. 

Of  the  doublets  worn  in  these  days  we  find  us 
great  a  variety  as  of  the  hose.  They  fitted  the 
body  very  closely  from  the  commencement  of  the 
rdgn,  and  the  waist  gradually  lengthened  to  its 
conclusion.  In  Stubbs's  time  they  wore  what 
afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  the  long  pease- 


cod-bellied  doublet,  quilted  and  etuflbd  witli  four, 
five,  or  six  pouudd  of  bombast^  tlie  exterior  being 
of  satin,  silk,  taflata,  grograin,  camlet^  gold  or 
silver  stuff  "  slashed,  jagged,  cut,  caned,  piuclied 
and  laced  witb  all  kiud  of  costly  lace  of  divurs  and 
sundry  colours."  These  bomi^asted  doublets  formed 
a  point  in  iroat,  liaiigiug  over  tiie  girdle.  and> 
allowing  for  a  little  caricature,  is  to  this  day  the 
body  dress  of  our  old  and  inestimable  friend  Punch, 
whose  \vardrol>e  of  Italian  origin  dates  as  nearly  as 
possible  from  thi^  identical  period.  Over  these 
were  worn  coat^  and  Jerkins,  some  witli  coUare, 
ttome  without,  some  close  to  the  body,  some  loose, 
which  th^  called  mandilliaus,'  covering  the  whole 
of  the  body  like  sacks  or  bags,  some  buttoned  down 
tlie  breast,  some  under  tlie  arm,  and  some  down 
the  back,  some  with  flaps  over  the  breast,  ti»me 
without,  some  with  great  sleeves,  some  with  small, 
and  some  plaited  and  crested  (striped)  behind,  and 
curiously  gathered,  gome  not;  one  man  having  ft4 
many  sorts  of  apparel  as  there  are  days  in  the 
year.  They  had  cloaks  also  of  white,  red,  tawney, 
black,  green,  yellow,  russet,  violet,  &c.,  made  of 
cloth,  silk,  velvet,  and  taHata,  and  afler  the 
SpuniHh,  French,  and  Dutch  fashions :  some  short, 
scarcely   reaching   to   tlie   girdlestead,   or  waist; 

>  Mandovilles,  which  BaQdsl  Holmtis  ilescriUis  as  "a 
loose  hanging  ^tirmcnt,"  and  "much  like  to  our  jacket  or 
jumps,  but  without  uleeres,  only  having  bole«  to  put 
the  arms  tlirougb ;  yel  soiuc  wltl'  uiiidL'  with  slwves,  btt; 
for  uo  other  use  thou  to  hong  oa  liiu  bock." 
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riome  to  the  knee,  and  others  trailing  on  ihe 
ground,  resembling  gowns  rather  than  cloaks,  and 
guarded  with  velvet  guards,  or  else  faced  with 
costly  lace  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk,  three  or  four 
fringes  (fingers?)  broad  down  the  back,  about 
the  8kirb«,  and  every  where  else.  A  new  fashion 
ia  the  author's  time  was  to  guard  the  cloaks, 
round  about  the  skirts^  with  bugles,  and  other 
kinds  of  glass,  **and  all  to  shine  to  the  eye." 

Besides,  he  tclk  us  these  cloaks  were  so  faced 
and  lined  that  the  inner  side  cost  as  much  as  the 
outer.  Some  had  sleeves  aiul  Bonie  hoods  to  pull 
up  over  the  head  j  some  were  ■'  hanged  with  points 
and  tassels  of  gold,  silver,  and  silk :"  and,  in  con- 
clusion, he  asserts  that  the  day  had  been  when  a 
man  might  hare  bought  two  cloaks  for  lesi  money 
Chan  the  cost  of  one  at  the  time  he  wrote,  they 
had  such  store  of  workmanship  bestowetl  on  them. 

The  nether  stocks  or  stockings,  and  shoes  and 
slippers  of  the  men,  he  describes  as  similar  to 
chose  of  the  women.  The  former  with  quirks  and 
clogs  about  the  ankles,  and  the  latter  **  corked," 
of  all  colours,  auil  richly  oroamented.  The  pan- 
toffles  or  slippers  he  especially  ridicules,  exempli- 
fying  the  difficulty  of  keeping  lliera  oti  the  feet 
in  the  street  and  asking  how  they  should  be  hand- 
tiunie ''  when  they  go  Hap,  Hap,  up  and  down  in 
the  dirt,  casting  up  the  mire  to  the  knees  of  the 
wearer  ?" 

Kenip^  in  hia  *  Nine  Days'  AVomler,*  desoribe^  the 


liOst  at  Rucklimd  with  "  his  black  slioes  sliiiiiiig'mid 
inade  strait  with  copper  buckies  of  the  best,  his 
.garters  in  the  faiihion,"  &c. 

j  Of  hats  and  caps  he  enumerates  a  vast  variety. 
'"  Some  sitarp  on  the  crown,  pmrkriig  up  like  (he 
spear  or  8haft  of  a  steeple,  standing  a  quarter  uf 
ift.jfaril  abovti  the  crown  of  their  heads,  some  more, 
pBHIto)  to  please  the  fkntasiett  of  their  inconstant 
miiicb.''  Some  Hat  and  broad  on  (he  crown,  like 
the  baltkment  of  a  house,  some  with  round  crowns 
and  bands  of  all  colours ;  others  again  wore  their 
without   bands,   which    Siubbs  calls   a   new 


Ckwtiinia  of  tba  Mlfn  of  Ellnltetli  mhaut  ia83,  tram  Johq  Welgcl'ii 
voodcuU. 
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Million,  which  they  lather  on  ttie  Frenchmen ; 
all  these  bats  or  caps  of  velvet,  tatfata,  or  sarceni 
were  ornamented  witli  great  bunches  of  feathei 
which  had  latterly  hecome  &o  much  the  rage 
every  child  wore  them,  and  many  got  a 
living  by  dyeing  and  selling  of  them.  To  th' 
head>coverings,  he  adds  "  some  made  of  a  cerl 
kind  of  fine  hair,  which  they  call  beaver  bats, 
twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  shillings  apiece,  fietcbfi 
from  beyond  sea,  whence  a  great  sort  of  othi 
varieties  do  come.'* 

The  tiat  bat,  or  cap  of  estate,  worn  by  the  knigh 
of  the  Garter,  was  changed  for  one  with  a  higb 
crown  of  the  fashion  of  the  time ;  but  no  oth 
alteration  took  place  in  the  dress. 

THE  ARMOUR 

of  this  reign  seldom  comes  lower  than  just  beneal 
the  hip,  complete  suits  being  used  only  for  jousting 
and  nut  always  even  fur  tliaC  pui-pose,  knights  oftfl 
appearing  in  tlie  lists  witliout  armour  for  the  Ie( 
or  thighs.  The  breast-plates  were  made  muc 
tliicker,  in  order  to  be  bullet-proof;  the  tassel 
of  them  began  to  be  made  of  one  plate  each,  bil 
marked  in  imitation  of  several.  The  point  of  tl 
lapul  reappeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  breast-plaft 
and  projected  downwards  in  conformity  with  th 
shape  of  the  peauecod  -  bellied  doublet  descri 
p.  341.      Opposite   are  engraved    the   varioi 
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sliaped  morions  of  tho  lirae  of  Elizabeth,  I'n 
chronological  order,  and  a  sck'ction  from  the 
flg^es  embossed  on  the  last  gives  the  militan 
costume  of  (he  close  of  her  reign  (about  1590).    ■ 

Caruhhies,  petroneh,  and  dragons  are  frequentqj 
mentioned  amongst  the  fire-arms  of  this  period. 
The  pefranel  was  so  called  from  jmtrinel,  l)eing 
fired  with  its  straight  and  square  butt-end  held 
against  the  chest.  The  dragon  received  its  nang 
from  its  muzzle,  being  generally  ornamented  uil 
(he  head  of  that  fabled  monster ;  and  the  troops 
who  used  it  sub-jecjuently  acquired  the  name  d 
Dragons  and  Dragoons  from  this  circumstanfl 
The  origin  of  tlie  appellation  of  the  carabm^ 
or  carbine  is  disputed.  One  derivation  is  froni 
the  vessels  called  Carabs,  on  board  of  which  il 
has  been  presumed  they  were  first  used.  Troopj 
called  Carabins,  a  sort  of  light  cavalrj'  from 
Spoin^  are  first  mentioned  A.D.  1559.  Our 
graving  exhibits  a  dag  (fig.  a),  a  pistol  (fig. 
and  a  dragon  (fig.  <?),  and  the  bult-enda  of  a  can 
bine  (fig.  r/),  a  pctronel  (fig.  e),  and  a  dctni-haq 
or  hach-hult  (fig.y*),  all  with  wheel-locks,  and  ol 
the  reign  of  EHMiheth,  from  the  armoury  at  Good 
rich  Court.  I 

The  rest  was  introduced  for  the  long  hcav] 
match-lock  musket,  during  the  reign  of  Henrj 
TIT.  in  France  (vide  fig.  j).  Bandoliers  or  seli 
of  leathern  coses,  in  each  of  which  a  compl 
charge  of  powder  for  a    musket  was   carried  j 


rirr-Amu,  MnahH-TCct,  an<l  buidoli^n,  ump.  EliulsUi,    ttna  tlie 
Mejrick  ooU«eUon. 
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facilitate  the  loading  of  a  piece,  were  used  till  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  (vide  fig.  A),  when 
they  were  superseded  by  the  cartridge-l>ox. 

An  order  was  made  in  this  reign  that  the  six 
principal  masters  of  the  royal  ships  should  wear 
a  scarlet  dress.  Vide  paper  on  naval  uniforms,  read 
by  Sir;H.  Ellis  to  the  Ant.  Society,  March  18th, 
1830.  Journal  of  the  Brit.  Arch.  Soc.,  No.  v. 
p.  76. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
BEZG5  or  JAMBS  T.,  1603-1625. 


Juneith«  Sixth  of  Scotliod  and  V\m  of  EngUod. 


The  costume  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  little 
more  than  a  continuation  of  the  dress  of  the  latter 


^^ 


■ 


part  of  ElizabettiV.  The  lorig-wai^ted  or  peasecod- 
bellied  doublet  remained  in  Toeriiej  and  the  conical- 
crowned  hat  and  lar^  Gallic  or  Venetian  hoseii, 
slashed,  quilted,  stuffed,  and  guarded  (or  laced), 
were  worn  as  before.  The  increase  in  size,  from 
the  quantity  of  slutHng  iLse<i  in  the  garments,  vie 
may  portly  trace  to  the  pusillaninious  character  of 
the  new  nuuiarch,  Dalzel,  a  contemporary  of 
James,  informs  us,  iu  his  *  Fragments  of  Scottish 
History/  that  tlmt  monarch  had  '^  his  cloatbing 
made  lar^,  and  even  the  donblctts  quilted  for 
(fear  of)  stellets  (stilettoes)  ;  his  breeches  in  great 
]daits  and  full  stuffed.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
timorous  disposition^  which  was  the  gretest  reason 
of  his  quilted  doubletts.'^ 

Therufl'was  occasionally  exchange<i  for  a  wide 
stiff  collar,  standing  out  horizontally  and  squarely, 
made  of  the  same  stuff,  and  starched  and  wired  as 
usual,  but  plain  ins.tcad  of  plaited  or  pinched,  and 
sometimes  edged  like  the  ruff  with  lace.  These 
collars  were  calleil  bands.' 

Towards  the  close  of  James's  reign,  however, 
we  perceive  a  slight  alteration.     Short  jackets  or 

*  Both  the  baO'laud  the  ruff"  were  in  this  reign  atiffened 
Trith  yellow  starch,  iu  itreference  to  all  otlit'r.  This  fashion  ii 
paid  to  have  lit-eu  iiitroduetd  fruiu  France  by  a  Mrs.  Turner, 
■who  was  afU-rwardu  executtHi  for  poiaoniug  Sir  Thomas 
Overhurj.  Vide  pace  .'572.  In  Tho  play  of  Albimiazzar, 
published  A.n.  IGl-l,  Armelina  asks  Trincolo,  "  What  price 
bears  wli'cat  and  saifron,  that  yonr  band  h  so  stlfi'  and  so 
yellow  ?"  Hulwer  speaks  of  the  "  Cobweb-lawn  yellov 
stardiud  niSs. '     Pedigree  of  the  Eoglisb  GaJlaut,  p,  536. 
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doublets,  with  tabs  and  false  sleeves  baiig'iitg  behind, 
saccecd  to  the  hmg-waisteil  doublets,  and  tlie  hose, 
instead  of  being  slashed  or  laced,  were  covered  with 
loose  broiid  straps,  riclily  embroidered  or  adorned 
with  buttons,  and  discovering  the  silk  or  velvet 
trunk  at  the  narrow  intervals  between  them.  Vide 
portrait  of  Uenry,  I'rince  of  Wales,  page  335. 
The  stockings  vrere  gartered  beneath  the  knee,  and 
tlie  garters  &stened  in  a  large  bow  or  rosette  on 
one  side.  The  Mose  Gallic  hosen  were  still  worn, 
and  festened  to  the  doublet  or  jacket  jnst  above 
the  tabs  by  innumerable  points. 

In  a  MS.  in  the  liarleian  Library  is  the  (idlow- 
ing  description  of  the  dress  of  the  famous  George 
Villicrs,  Duke  of  Uucking;Iiani,  tlie  favourite  of 
James  I.  "  It  was  common  with  liini  at  iiiiy  ordinary 
dancing  to  have  his  clothes  trimmed  witli  great 
diamond  buttons,  and  to  have  diamond  hatbands, 
cockades,  and  earrings ;  lo  be  yoked  with  great  and 
manifold  knots  of  pearl,  in  short,  to  be  manacled, 
fetteretl,  and  imprisoned  in  jewels ;  insomuch  that, 
at  his  going  over  to  Paris  in  1625,  he  had  twenty- 
seven  suits  of  clothes  made,  tlie  richest  that  em- 
broidery, lace,  silk,  velvet,  gold  and  gems  could 
contribute;  one  of  which  ^ras  a  white  nncnt  vel- 
vet, set  all  over,  both  suit  and  cloak,  with  diamonds, 
vahietl  with  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  besides  a 
great  featlier  stuck  all  over  with  diamonds,  as  were 
also  liis  sword,  gpnlle,  hatband,  and  spurs."  The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  James  I.  to  the 
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same  nobleman,  and  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  w 
Buckingham  had  accompanied  to  Madrid  in  16: 
relates  also  to  the  fashion  of  wearing  jewels  in 
hat:— 

"  I  send  you,"  writes  the  king  to  his  aod,  *' 
youre  wearing,  the  lliree  brethren  that  ye  kno' 
full  well,  but  ncwlif  sette,  and  the  mirroure 
Fraunce,  the  fellow  of  the  Fortugall  dyamool 
quiche  I  wolde  wishe  you  to  weare  alone  in  yoi 
hatte,  with  a  little  blakke  feather ;"  and  to  Buckin] 
ham  he  says,  "as  to  thee,  my  swe«te  gossippe, 
send  thee  a  faire  table  dyamont,  quiche  I  woh 
once  have  gevin  thee  before  if  thou  wolde  hav 
taken  it,  and  I  have  hung  a  faire  pearle  to  it  fii 
wearing  on  thy  hatte,  or  quhaire  thou  plaisis,  an 
if  my  Babie"  (as  he  always  called  Charles)  "■  wi 
spaire  thee  the  two  long  dyamonts  in  forme  of 
anker,  with  the  pendant  dj'amont,  it  were  fit  for 

admiral  to  weore." If  my  Babie  wi 

not  spaire  the  anker  from  his  mistresae,  be  may  wd 
lend  thee  his  roiinde  brooche  to  weare,  and  yett 
shall  have  Jewells  to  weare  in  his  hatte  for  th: 
great  dayes." 

In  Dekkei^s  Ilorn-book,  dated  1609,  we  real 
"  When    your    noblest    gallants    consecrate  th( 
hours  to  their   mistresses   and    to  revelling,  thi 
wear  feathers  then  ciiieHy  in  tJieir  liats,  being  of 
fairest  ensigns  of  their  bravery  ;"  and  John  Tayk 

*  He  Dake  of  BacldDgbam  was  Lord  High  Admiml. 


the  water-poet,  reprobates  the  spendthrift  ami  the 
gallant,  who 

**  Wear  a  fkrra  io  shoe-strings  edged  with  gold, 
And  spangled  garters  worth  a  copyhold  ; 
A  hose  and  duublel  which  a  lordship  oost; 
A  gaudy  cloak  ihree  mansioas'  price  almost  -, 
A  beaver  band  and  fe:ither  on  the  head. 
Prised  at  the  charch's  tythe,  the  poor  man's  bread." 

Silk,  worsted,  -and  thread  stockings  were  now 
almost  universally  worn,  and  cloth  or  woallea  stock- 
ings considered  unfasliiouable. 

In  *  Tlie  Uog  hath  lo.-it  its  Pearl,'  a  play  by  Ro- 
bert Taylor,  printed  1611,  one  of  the  characterii 
remarks,  that  good  parts,  without  the  habiiimeuta 
of  gallantry,  are  no  more  set  by  than  a  good  leg  in 
a  woollen  stocking. 

In  the  History  of  Jack  of  Newbury,  a  merchant 
is  described  in  a  g^ve  coloured  suit,  with  a  black 
cloak  ;  and  in  a  comedy  by  Dekker,  published  a.d. 
1612,'  a  man  iti  told  to  walk  *'  in  treble  rufis  like 
a  merchant," 

The  liat  worn  by  the  knights  of  tlie  Garter  at 
this  time  was  high  crowned,  and  feathers  having 
been  latterly  neglected  (perhaps  in  favour  of  the 
jewelled  hatband,  which  is  frequently  seen  in  this 
reign  unaccompanied  by  a  plume),  were  re- intro- 
duced in  the  tenth  year  of  James's  reign.  Some 
variation  appears  also  In  the  colour  of  the  mantle 
of  foreign  princes;  that  sent  to  Frederick,  Duke 

*  EnUded  '  If  this  bo  not  a  good  Flay  the  Devil 's  in  il.' 
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of  Wurtemberg-,  in  the  fourtli  year  of  liU  reign, 
iitated  to  have  been  "  of  a  mixed  colour ;  to  wi 
purple  and  violet." 

The  riband  also,  to  whieh  the  lesser  George, 
medal,  was  appended  round  the  neck,  vras  duri 
this  reigu  changed  from  black  to  blue.  One 
blue,  or  sky  colour^  is  ordcreil  in  the  twentieth 
James  T.* 

The  viscount's  coronet,  composed  of  an  unlimiU 
number  of  pearls  round  a  circlet  of  gold,  dafc 
from  this  reign,  and  was  first  worn  by  ViscoiU 
Craubourn,  createtl  20tb  August,  second  of  James 

ARMOUR  ASD  WEAPONS. 

James  I.  is  stated  to  have  remarked  of  armou 
tlmt  it  was  an  excellent  invention,  for  it  not  o 
saved  the  life  of  the  wearer,  but  hindered  him  froi 
doing  hurt  to  any  body  else.  The  increasing 
and  improvements  in  fire-arms  combined  wii 
other  causes  to  bring  it  into  disrepute;  and  before 
the  close  of  this  reign  the  armour  of  the  heaviest 
cavalry  terminated  at  the  knees.  Ileur}',  Prince 
of  Wales,  appears  only  armed  to  the  waist  in  the 
following  engraving,  copied  from  Drayton's  Polyol- 
bion. 

Amongst  the  cavalry,  the  intercourse  with  S] 
clian^d  the  name  of  lancer  into  cavalier, 
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Fig.  a,  %  marian,  temp.  Junes  T. ;  £,  k  boni^inot  ;  e,  a  nrtnn^a  (hltb«r 
d,  m  linaiock  i  t,  tbo  butt^of  a  pialol ;  all  frum  tha  Moyrick  coUectioi 
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pike.  If  he  bear  a  piece,  then  must  he 
to  hold  the  same  ;  to  accommwlale  hitt  match  between 
the  two  foremost  fiagers  and  his  thombe,  and  to 
plant  the  great  end  on  his  breast  with  a  gallant 
soiildier-like  grace His  flaskc  and  touch- 
box  must  keep  his  powder,  his  purse  and  mouth 
hi;;  bullets ;  in  skirmish  his  left  hand  must  hold 
his  match  and  piece,  and  the  right  hand  use  the 
office  of  chai^ng  and  discharging." 

To  the  rest  for  the  musket  or  match-lock  was 
Ided  in  James's  time  a  long  rapier  blade,  for  the 
'>nce  of  the  soldier  when  he  had  dischai^ed  hia 
{ifttA*.  It  waa  called  the  sweyne's  feather,  "  hog's 
bristle,"  and  sometimes  the  Swedish  feather,  having 
been  perhaps  a  Swedish  invention.  See  one  en- 
graved above  from  the  Meyrick  collection,  tig.  e, 
with  a  morion  and  bourginot  of  the  Eame  period, 
figs.  a.  and  b.  The  butt-end  of  the  pistol  in  this 
reign  became  elongated.     Vide  fig.  e. 

In  1604  Kinsr  James  confirmed  the  ortier  of 
Elizabeth  respecting  the  scarlet  dress  of  Com- 
manders in  the  Royal  navy ;  and  the  material  was 
directed  to  be  furnished  at  a  si)ecific  price. 


THE  FEMALE   COSTtJMB 

of  this  reign  presents  us  with  few  variations.  The 
portrait  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  Queen  of  James  I.j 
exactly   resembles,  in    the  general     character   of 
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the  dress,  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  p^r 
Holbein. 

Tlie  enormous  vardingale  was  worn  throughc 
this  reig^n  by  the  nobility;  and  Bulwer,  in 
Pedigree  of  tlie  English  Gallant,  tells  us  tli 
following  amuping  storj'  concerning  this  " 
natural  disgnisement :"  when  Sir  Peter  Wy<i 
was  sent  ambassador  to  the  Grand  Seignor  from 
James  I.J  his  lady  accompanied  him  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  Sultaness,  having  lieard  much  of 
her,  de-sired  to  see  her;  whereupon  Lady  Wych, 
attended  l)y  her  waiting-women,  all  of  tht^ni  drfsjeii 
in  tlieir  great  vardingales,  whicli  was  the  court- 
dress  of  the  English  ladies  at  that  time,  waited 
upon  lier  }iig)iness.  The  Sultanea  received  her 
visitor  with  great  respect,  but,  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  extension  of  the  hips  of  the  whole 
party,  seriously  inquired  if  that  shape  was  peculiai 
to  the  natural  foniiation  of  English  women ;  and 
Lady  Wych  was  obliged  to  explain  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  dress,  in  order  to  convince  hei| 
that  slie  and  Iier  companions  were  not  really  fl| 
deformed  as  they  appeared  to  be.  M 

The  ruffs  and  hands  or  collars  worn  at  this  tiin! 
by  the  ladies  were  generally  stiffened  witli  yellow 
starch  like  those  of  the  gentlemen.  In  the  old 
play  called  '  Linguaj  or  the  combat  of  the  Tonguti 
and  the  Five  Senses  for  superiority,*  published 
A.D.  1G07,  we  have  a  curious  list  of  the  articles 
of  a  fashionable  lady's  wardrobe.     **  Five   hours 
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ago,"  says  one  of  the  characters,  "  T  set  a  dozen 
maids  to  attire  a  boy  like  a  uice  geutlewoman,  but 
there  is  such  doing  with  their  looking-glasses; 
pinning,  nnpinning^  sotting,  unletting;  formings 
and  conforaungs:  painting  of  blue  veins  ami 
cheeks.  Such  a  stir  with  sticlcs,  combs,  cascanets, 
dressings,  purls,  fall  squares,  busks,  bodices,  scurfs, 
necklaces,  carcanets.  mbatoes:,  borders,  tires,  &ns, 
palisadoe.^,  jmfTs,  tuHh,  euffs,  muffs,  pusle^,  fusles, 
partlets,  friglets,  bandlcts,  fillets,  corslets,  pendulets, 
amulets,  nnnuletJ*,  bracelpts,  and  so  many  IcU 
(i.  e.  stops  or  hindninces),  that  she  is  scarce  dressed 
to  the  girdle ;  and  now  there  is  such  calling  for 
Cirdingales,  kirtles,  busk-points,  shoe-ties,  and  the 
like^  that  seven  pedlars'  shops,  nay,  all  Stourbridge 
fair,  will  scarcely  furnish  her.  A  ship  is  sooner 
rigged  by  far  tliau  a  gentlewoman  made  ready  !" 

In  '  The  London  Prodigal,'  published  a.i>.  1605, 
Civit  says  to  his  sweetheart, — "  Frances,  I  *II  Lave 
tliee  go  like  a  citizen,  in  a  guarde«I  gown  and  a 
French  hood  :"  and  in  '  Eastward  Hoe,'  a  comedy 
of  the  same  date,  Oirtred  says  to  her  sister, — *'  Do 
you  wear  your  qnoif  with  a  London  licket,  your 
stamen  peticoat  with  two  guards,  the  buffen  gown 
with  tuftaffetie  cap  and  the  velvet  lace."  And 
grogjam  gowns,  lined  throughout  with  velvet, 
durance  pijttictXLts,  and  silver  bodkins  are  mentioned 
by  her  as  other  parts  of  the  apparel  and  ornaments 
of  citizens'  wives  and  daughters. 
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BEIGE?  OF  CHARLES  I.  AND  THE  COMMOSnVSALl 

1625-1660. 

The  reign  of  Charles  L,  1625-1648,»  introdui 
us  to  The  most  (elegant  and  picturesque  cosi 
ever  worn  io  England  ;  and  from  the  circumstam 
of  its  being  the  liabit  of  the  time  in  which  Vi 
dyke  painted,  it  has  acquired  the  appellation  of  ti 
Vandyke  dress.  It  has  been  ^miliai-ized  to  uft  ii< 
only  by  the  numberless  prints  from  the  works 
that  great  master,  but  through  the  medium  0 
theatrical  representations,  being,  of  all  costumi 
perhaps  the  best  adapted  for  the  stage,  and  thei 
fore  generally  selected  for  such  plays  as  are  n< 
fixed  by  their  subject  to  some  other  particular  e; 
For  tlie  same  reason,  with  pardonable  liceni 
pla}'B  founded  on  incidents  of  the  reign  of  Char] 
II.  are  acted  in  costumes  of  tlie  reign  of  Charl 
I.  ;  but  the  point  was  rather  strained  by  the  la 
Mr.  John  Kemble,  wlio  formed  out  of  the  liab 
of  the  three  reigus  of  Elizabeth,  Jauies,  and  Charl 
a  conventional  costume  for  the  whole  of  Shakspeaw 
historical  plays,  from  King  John  to  Henry  VH 
The  intention  was,  however,  a  laudable  one.     M 

'  Charles    I.    was    executed   January  30th,  16i8-9 — tl 
^car  at  tJmt  time  commeccing  in  March. 
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C^arrick  had  broken  ground,  by  aasumuig  a  fancy 
drests  for  the  part  of  Ricliard  III. ;  but  he  played 
Macbeth  to  the  last  in  a  eourt  suit  of  sky-blue 
and  scarlet  laced  with  gold.  Mr.  Kemble's 
good  sense  and  determined  spirit  induced  him  to 
reform  tliis altogether;  and  though,  to  the  antiquan', 
it  was  as  ridiculous  to  see  the  '*  gracious  Duncan  " 
in  trunkhosc  as  ia  velret  breeches  and  silk  stock- 
ings^ lIioa1)5urdtty  wiu  nut  sostrilcing  to  the  million, 
and  stage  effect  wan  infinitely  heightened  by  the 
change.  Of  late  years  the  taste  for  spectacle  has 
at  least  had  the  good  effect  of  inducing  managers 
and  actors  to  pay  stricter  attention  to  these  matters, 
and  two  or  three  of  Shakspeare's  plays  were 
revived  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  with  their 
costume  corrected  by  the  writer  of  this  work, 
under  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Charles  Kenible.  Much, 
however,  remains  to  be  dune."  Uicliard  HI.  still 
wears  the  trunks  of  James  I.,  with  the  plumed  Jiat 
of  Charles  II.  ;  and  the  *' majesty  of  Denmark,'* 
supposed  to  liave  been  buried  before  the  Conquest, 
revisits  *'  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  "  in  armour  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  French  are  far 
before  us  in  this  matter,  as  they  are  indeed  in 
nearly  everj'  tiling  else  connected  with  dramatic 
entertainments.  But  to  return  to  the  time  of  , 
Charles  I.     The  picturesque  habit  of  which  we 

•  And  mucb  has  been  done  (since  the  above  was  written) 
at  the  same  'llieatre  by  Modamti  Veetris,  aad  both  there  and 
at  Drary  Lane  by  Mr.  Macready. 
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liave  spoken  was  introduced  about  the  middle  i 
his  reign.  At  tlie  commencement,  the  fasiiio 
of  the  later  years  of  his  father's  reign  seem  co  In 
been  preserved,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  nation 
KurujK*  that  liad  not  contributtil  its  share  to  them. 
In  Ben  Jonson's  comedy  of  the  '  New  Inn,'  fint 
acted  in  1629,  a  beau  observes — 


"  I  would  pat  OB 
The  Savoy  chain  about  my  neck,  die  i-uff, 
The  cuffs  uf  FtuDilvni;  Oivu  tbe  Naptts  hat 
With  the  Home  hatband,  and  the  Florentine  agate 
The  Milan  sword,  the  cloak  of  Geneva  set 
With  Brahant  hnttons  j  all  my  given  pieces, 
My  gloves,  the  natives  of  Madnd,"  &c. 


I 

^H     And  in  his  '  Tale  of  a  Tub,*  a  later  pet^omian 

^Btnentioa  is  made   of  "lung'   sau'sedge   hose,   and 

breeehes  pinned  up  like  pudding-bags  ;*'  and   long 

^^  breeches,  in  imitation  of  the  Dutch  ^hion,  are 

^Ksaid   to  liave  been   worn   in  this  reign,   and   by 

^^  Charles  I.     These  latter  we  take  to  be  the  breec 

resembling   short   trouHers^  deseemJing  almost 

the  bflot-top,  (tud  either  fringed  or  adorned  with  ft 

^^  row  of  points  or  ribands. 

^B      At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  wl; 
^^  the  royalist  party  began  to  be  denominated  Cai 
liers,  and  t!ic  republican  Round -Heads,  thecostu 
of  England  was  as  divided  as  its  opinions  ;  but 
dress  of  the  Cavalier  was  gallant  and   pieturesqj 
in  the  extreme.     It  consisted  of  a  doublet  of 
in,  or  velvet,  with  large  loose  sleeves,  slashefl 
fiont ;  the  collar  covered  by 
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the  richest  poiut  lace,  with  tliat  peculiar  edging 
now  call  Vandyke;  a  short  cluak  was  worn  care- 
lessly on  one  shoulder.  Tlie  long  breecliesi 
frinf^ed  or  jiointed,  as  wa  Iiave  already  mentioned, 
met  tlie  tops  of  the  wide  IwotAj  wbtcli  were  nJ^n 
ruffled  with  lace  or  lawn.*  A  broad-leafed 
Flemiah  beaver  Iiat,  with  a  rich  hatband  and 
plume  of  feathers,  was  «et  on  one  side  the  head, 
and  a  Spanish  rapier  hung-  from  amostniognificent 
baldrick  or  sword-belt  worn  sashwise  over  the  right 
shoulder.  The  doublet  of  silk  or  velvet  was 
frequently  exchanged  in  these  troublous  tunes  for 
a  bufl'  coat,  which  was  riclily  laced,  and  sometimes 
embroidered  with  gold  or  silver,  and  encircled  by 
a  broad  silk  or  satin  scarf  lied  in  a  large  bow, 
either  behind  or  over  the  hip^  in  which  case  the 
short  cloak  was  perhaps  dispensed  with.*  Iii 
some  instances  a  buff  jerkin,  without  sleeves,  w*aa 
worn  over  the  doublet.  Allusions  are  frequent  iu 
the  old  plays  of  this  period  to  these  defensive 
garments.*     Charles  I.,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Iiis 

»  Portraitit  of  thig  pcriud  exhibit  a.  curious  Bort  of  clog  or 
felKc  sole  to  ihft  boots,  which  appr-ar  u>  be  excessively  high 
ht'oled.  Vide  ia  particular  the  Portrail  of  thi;  Duki;  of 
Lennox  by  Vandyke,  in  lb*.-  collectioa  of  the  Karl  o(  Daruley, 
Cobhani  llall,  Keuu 

*  The  artist  is  porticalurly  referred  to  Bleau's  Allaa  for 
authorities  for  uearly  all  the  varieties  of  oofitume,  both  civil 
and  luilitary.  of  this  rei^. 

ft  The  Uiikf  of  Albemarle,  who  compiled  his  observatioiui 
on  mililary  ofTaire  in  IMiJ,  recommends,  instead  of  the 
taces  or  msMts,  "  a  girdleof  double  buff,  ei^^lit.  v&.Q,\i<[A\nvA&-, 
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reign,  dfitermined  to  restore  the  mantle  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter  to  its  original  colour  ;  and  it 
was  accordingly  worn,  on  the  iustallatton  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  of  a  rich  celestial  blue :  tbe 
eurcoat  and  humerale  remained  crimson ;  the  h&t 
was  of  black  velvet  as  before.  As  early  as  tbe 
second  year  of  his  reign  he  luul  ordered  the  badgo 
of  the  order  (the  cross  surrounded  by  tl»e  garter)  to 
be  worn  by  tlic  knights  on  their  daily  dresses  ;  ood 
iu  1629  it  was  formed  into  a  star  by  surrounding  it 
with  rays  as  it  is  at  present. 

The  beard  was  worn  very  peaked,  with  amaU 
upturned  moustaches ;  the  hair  long  in  the  ne«k 
and  sometimes,  it  should  seein^  powder^.  John 
Owen,  Dean  of  Christchurch  and  Vieo-Chancellot 
of  Oxford,  apiKjan*,  in  1652,  "in  querjio  like  a 
young  scholar,  with  powdered  hair,  snakc-boue 
bandstrings,  a  luwn  band,  a  large  set  of  ribandl 
pointed  (£.  e.  tagged)  at  the  knees,  .Spanish  leather 
boots  with  large  lawn  tops,  and  his  liat  most 
curiously  cocked"  (t.  e.  the  flap  turned  up):  a 
dress  well  enough  for  a  young  gallant^  but,  as 
Stnitt  truly  observes,  *'  improper  euough  for  a 
clergyman."  Tn  the  treble  portrait  of  Charles  L, 
by  Vandyke,  the  king  wears  a  jewel  in  one  ear 
only. 

Although  it  does  not  furnish  us  with  any  par- 

to  be  worn  under  the  skirts  of  the  doublet,  to  which  it  U 
hooked."  He  also  advises  the  use  of  "a  good  long  tniiTgloTe 
for  Uie  left  huiid." 
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tJcuIar  inforntaiion,  we  caniiut  refrain  from 
quotiog  in  ibis  place  the  descrijjiiun  uf  tiie  dress  of 
Oliver  Cromwell^  as  given  by  an  eye-wttneaa, 
Sir  Philip  Warwick.  "  The  first  time  tliat  T  ever 
toolc  iioti(!e  of  hini,"  nays  thai  gRiitleiiian,  *'  was  iu 
the  begiiiiiiiin^  of  Farliameot  held  in  November 
1640,  when  I  vainly  thought  myself  a  courtly 
young  gentleman,  for  we  conrtierti  valued  our- 
seWes  muoU  upoa  our  good  clothes.  I  came  one 
morning  into  t]ie  house  well  clad,  and  perceived 
a  gentleman  speaking  wlium  1  knew  not,  very 
ordinarily  apparelled  ;  for  it  \va.s  a  plain  cloth  suit, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  au  ill  country 
tailor;  hi:!i  linen  was  plain,  and  not  very  clean; 
and  I  remember  a  s]>eck  ur  two  of  blood  U{U>a  liis 
little  band,  which  was  nut  much  larger  than  hi» 
collar;  hi^  hat  was  without  a  hatband  ;  Wis  stature 
was  of  a  good  size ;  his  aword  stuck  close  to  his 
aide/' 
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at  this  period,  being' still  considored  verycnmbroiiit, 
was,  with  the  exception  of  htilmcts,  back  and 
breast-pieces  with  ta.<»cts,  wliirh  were  worn  by  the 
pikenien  and  raiLiketeers,  confined  to  the  pi.stolien 
and  heavy  horse.  Many  noblemen  and  officers  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  ouiras!*  over  a  buff  coat  ;* 
and  some  entire  regitneata  of  cavalry  were  tbna 
armed,  and  acquired  from  thcricc  the  name  of 
CnirasysierR.  Dragoons,  first  raised  in  France  in  the 
year  IGOO  by  the  JIarshal  de  Brissac,  were  now 
part  of  our  English  amiy,  and  wore  at  this  time 
'*  a  biiff  coat  with  deep  »kirtB  and  an  open  head- 
piece with  cheeks." 

According^  to  a  treatise  publishe*!  at  Cambridge^ 
called  '  Militarie  Instructions  for  the  Ca\'alrie/ 
dated  1632,  we  find  that  force  divided  Into  four 
classes:  "the  hincier,  the  cuirassier,  the  harque- 
bouse  and  carbine,  and  the  dragone." 

The  laucier  was  to  wear  a  close  cneqiio  or  head- 
piece, gorget,  breast  and  back  (pistol  and  culiver- 
proof),    pauldrons,    vambrases,    two    gauntlets, 

'  Harrison,  the  republican  colonel,  is  ile»crit>ed  od  the 
occasion  of  hin  escorting  the  King  firom  Famham  fo  Windxor 
as  "gollfluily  armed;  a  velvet  montier  (montero)  wu  od 
his  liea^i,  a  new  bulT  coot  on  bis  back,  aud  a  crimsoa  silk  icuf 
about  his  waisC,  richly  fringed."     Herbert's  Mem. 

'  Culiver  or  caliver.  corrupted  from  calibre,  a  fire-armof 
the  particular  bore  ordered  by  Rovemment,  and  lighter  tbas 

e  QEoal  match  or  wfa«cl-iock..  **  Put  me  &  calivcr  into 
Warfs  hand,"     Henry  IV.  p.  2. 


tassets,  culesgels,  culets  or  garde  cle  reins,  a  goo^l 
ftwoni  (stiff,  cutting,  and  sharp-poinled),  with  a 
girdle  and  hanger  so  fastened  that  he  might  easily 
draw  it ;  a  buff  coat  with  lonj  sl;irt3  to  wear  between 
his  armour  and  his  clothes;  his  lance  either  of  the 
usiiiil  or  pike-shnpe,  only  thicker  at  the  butt-end, 
eighteen  feet  long-,  with  a  thong-  of  leather  to  fasten 
U  round  the  riu^ht  arm  ;  one,  if  not  two  pistols  of 
sufficient  bore  and  length  ;  a  flask,  cartouch-box, 
and  all  appurtenances  fitting. 

The  cuirassier,  aniied  as  we  have  described,  with 
pistols  hanging  at  his  saddle,  and  a  good  sword 
stiff  and  ii harp-pot n ted  like  the  lancier  ;  he  is  also 
to  wear  a  scarf,  tlie  only  sign  of  company  or  uni- 
form at  this  time,  when  the  buff  coat  and  cuirass 
concealed  the  clothes,  though  scarlet  had  been  long 
the  prevailing  colour  of  the  royal  troops,  aud  was 

rlretained  by  Cromwell." 
The  harquebusier,  *'by  the  late  orders  rendered 
in  by  the  council  of  war,"  is  to  wear,  besides  a 
g*ood  buff  coat,  a  hack  and  breast  like  the  cuirassier, 
more  than  pistol-proof,  a  head-piece,  &c. ;  a  liar- 
I  quebuss,  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  hung  on  a  belt 
by  a  swivel ;  a  flask,  touch-lwx.  and  pistols. 

The  carbineer  is  to  have  a  good  buff  coat,  a  car- 
bine or  petrotiel  hang^in^  as  the  harqucbuss,  a  swoni, 
girdle,  and  hangers,  a  flask  aud  a  touch-box. 

■  Hia  personal  giiaril  of  hiJbordiers,   however,  was  clad 
*'io  grey  coats  weltej  with  a  black  velvet."    Wolter  Strick- 
land WS8    their  captain  CVide  Perfect  Potiticiao,  and  Pict. 
",-  iii.  ■ 


Hist,  of  Eng.,  TOl.  iii.  p.  +24) 
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"The  dragone,'*  we  are  told,  "is  of  two  kinds, 
pike  and  musket :  the  pike  is  to  have  a  thong  of 
leather  about  the  middle  of  it  for  convenience  of 
carrying.  The  miiaketeer  is  to  have  a  strap  fastened 
to  the  stock  of  hijs  piece  almost  from  the  one  end 
to  the  other,  by  which,  being^  on  horseback,  lie 
hangcth  it  at  his  back,  keeping-  his  burning  match 
and  the  bridle  in  the  left  hand." 

In  1646  the  harqiicbussiers  were  accounted  the 
second  sort  of  cavalry,  and  wore  triple-barred  hel- 
mets cuirasses  with  garde  de  reins,  pauldrons.  and 
vainbraces;  at  the  same  time  the  dragoons  changed 
their  muskets  fur  the  shorter  piece  called  a  dragon, 
from  whence  they  had  derived  their  name  abroad, 
and  in  1649  ihey  carried  the  caliver. 

The  pot-helmet  or  open  head-piece  with  cheeks 
(fig  n),  the  single  and  triple-barred  helmets  worn 
by  the  dragoons  and  harqnebussiers  of  this  period 
(figs,  b  and  c),  are  engraved  above  from  the  ori- 
ginals at  Goodrich  Court. 

The  modern  fire-lock  was  invented  about  this 
period,  and  the  iniprovemeuc  was  suggested  by  a 
peculiar  fire-arm  called  the  suaphauucfiy  from,  iti 
being  invented  and  used  by  a  set  of  Dutch  maraud- 
ers callefl  .sna/j/iayw  or  poultry -stealers :  the  light 
of  the  match  betrayed  tliem»  and  they  could  not 
afford  to  purchase  tlie  expensive  wheel-lock;  they 
therefore  substituted  a  flint  for  the  pyrite,  and  an 
upright  moveable  furrowed  piece  of  steel  in  lieu  of 
the  wheel ;  the  cover  of  the  pan  being  pushed  bock, 


the  piece  of  steel  was  brought  to  stand  over  it  and 
the  spark  elicited  as  at  present.  The  8iia|)ha(ince 
vfwi  known  aa  early  ixs  Klizabetti*i»  time;  but  the 
fire-lock  dates  from  about  1635.  Before  this  lureii- 
tion  Llie  whe«'l-Iock  was  frequeutly  called  the  fire- 
lock ;  but  that  term  was  afterwards  used  for  the 
moderD  piece  alone.  The  mutiket- rests  and  8wcyiie*8 
feather  were  abandoned  during  the  civil  wars, 

THE  PCMALB  COSTUKE 

at  the  commencement  of  the  rei^  underwent  no 
change.      The   Frenth    hood   a«d  the  vardingale 


Gentlewoman.  CHJx«n*a  Wite.  Coanti^rwoiaan. 

Fnin  Spc«il'a  Uap  at  Uu^luuL. 
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were  still  worn,  aud  the  high-crowned  bat  wa» 
odoptei]  by  pitizt^ns*  wivei;  aii(i  couotrywoiueii) 
particularly  of  tlie  puritanical  party. 

The  following  ia  "a  cataloijuw"  of  the  apparel 
and  ornaiiieiits  of  a  iaiitastical  latly  of  fashiuii,  by 
the  auonyinuu^  author  of  the  dramatic  pastoral 
called  *■  Rhodon  and  Iris,'  said  in  the  title-page  tu 
have  beeu  first  acted  May  3,  1631,  at  the  florists* 
feast  at  Nonvich.  The  speaker  acknowledg^es  it  to 
be*'  a.s  tedious  as  a  tailor's  bill ;"  but  it  is  intere^tlug 
to  us  fur  the  uames  it  contains  of  "  all  the  devices" 
he  is*  "commanded  to  provide,  videlicet :" — 

**  Chains,  cnronetR,  penflacs,  brsceWtf>,  and  ear-riogB  ; 
Pins,  ginlleK,  spangles.  einbroyrt«ries,  and  rings; 
Shadowt*,  n;I)atoi's,  ribbands,  ruffs.  iia?i<,  falU, 
Scarfes,  feiithers,  fbiis,  mask^s,  muffs,  laces,  cauls. 
Thin  tiffuuiea,  cobweb  lawn,  and  fanlingals. 
Sweet  tals^  vuj'les,  wimpl*^,  glas^eo,  orispiug-pios. 
Pots  of  ointment,  combes,  wlUi  poking  scicksi,  aud  bod* 

kill  us, 
t3o_vfi-s,  gorgets,  fringes,  i*owles,  fillets,  and  hair-lac«s. 
Silks,  lUiniLskfi,  ve!vi;lA,  tiutcla,  cUilli  of  gold, 
l)f  li-sufs  wilh  ct)lours  of  a  hmnJrvU  fuld  ; 
Uul  iu  her  tyres,  bo  new-faugleil  is  blie. 
That  which  duUi  with  hi'f  liuunmr  now  agree. 
To  morrow  shi-  dililikes ;  now  doth  she  sweare 
That  a  loose  body  is  the  neatest  wean? ; 
liut  ara  an  huure  bv  gont-  she  will  protest, 
A  strait  c^^wne  graces  her  proportion  best ; 
Now  calFs  fihe  for  a  boisterous  fardingal, 
Then  to  her  hips  she  'II  Imve  her  garments  fall ; 
Now  doth  sbf  praise  a  t^lcevti  that  'b  long  aud  wide* 
Yd  by  aud  by  that  fashion  doth  deride; 
Soinetiuieii  &lie  appluuds  a  paveuieut'Sweeptug  traine, 
And  presently  dispraibedi  it  agaiue  ; 
Now  sho  t;oiuint'iid8  atthuilow  biindc  5V>  small, 
That  it  may  svem  scarcu  any  tiaude  at  all } 


CHARLES  1.  AND  CX)MMON WEALTH. 

Ba(  soon  lo  a  new  fancy  doib  slie  rwle. 
And  cults  for  one  as  h\g  as  a  caach-whe«le  : 
She  'U  wear  a  flowing  coron*^  to-day, 
The  symball  of  her  Iwauty's  fad  decay ; 
Ti>-mornjw  she  a  waviup  plume  will  try, 
The  emhlem  of  alt  female  levidc: 
Now  in  bcr  hat,  then  in  her  hair  is  drest; 
Now,  of  all  fashions,  she  thinks  change  the  best : 
Nor  in  her  weeds  aloDc  is  she  so  uiw, 
But  rich  jjurfaiiicii  hhe  htiys  at  any  price ; 
Storox  uuil  spikenard  she  IniruM  in  ht-r  cluuuber, 
And  daubs  henwlf  with  civit,  niu^k,  and  amber; 
•         ■*■•* 

Water*  she  hath  to  make  her  face  to  sbioe, 
CoDfectionK  eke  lo  clarify  her  skin  ; 
Li{>-filaves,  and  clothes  of  a  rich  scarlet  dye 
She  hath  which  to  her  cheeks  she  doth  apj>ly  ; 
Ointment,  wlierewith  shcpurgete  o'er  htr  fiice, 
Aud  lustrifies  her  beuaiy's  dying  grace,"  &c.  &c. 
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Massinger,  in  his  '  City  Madam,'  priuted  a.d. 
1659,  gives  us  to  untleretarnl  that  the  French  howi 
and  the  butliu  ^wu  mentioued  in  the  previous 
reigt),  were  at  that  time  out  of  fiishion,  "My 
young  ladies  in  buffin  gowns  and  green  aprons — 
tear  them  off! — and  a  French  hood  too — now  'tis 
out  of  fashion — -ix  fool's  cap  would  bo  better!"  In 
the  same  play  Luke  described  the  dress  of  a  rich 
merchant's  wife  ia  the  speech  he  makes  to  the  ci\y 
madam : — 

"  You  wore 
Satin  on  solemQ  days ;  a  chain  of  gold, 
A  velvet  hood,  rich  borders,  and  eooietimes 
A  dainty  minever  cap ;  a  silver  pin 
Headed  with  a  pearl,  worth  Uirc-e  pence,  and  thus  f&r 
You  were  privilcdaed — no  one  envied  it — 
It  being  ibr  the  citie'ti  honour  (hat 
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T^ere  sfacraJd  be  a  distinetioa  made  betireea 
The  wiff:  of  a  patrician  and  a  pletieiim. 

•         •■•*« 

5toce  your  hnsband  wu  kui^ied,  as  I  ttid, 
Thp  rcvcreiid  hood  cut  off,  your  borrow'd  hair 
Powdered  and  carltd,  was,  l^  yoar  dresser's  art. 
Formed  tike  a  coroncit,  hanged  with  diamonds 
And  richest  orient  pearls ;  your  carkaiwlH 
That  did  adorn  yoar  Deck,  of  equal  value; 
Tour  Hnng^lsnd  hsiidd  nnd  Spaui'h  qiteiHo  mCEh, 
Orent  lords  and  Indies  feasted  to  siirTey 
Embroidered  petticoau  ;  and  stckncH  iSun'd 
That  your  night-rails,  at  forty  pounds  apiece, 
Might  be  seen  with  envy  of  the  visitants  ; 
Kich  pautiblcs  (slippers)  in  ostentation  shown, 
Aud  roses  worth  ■  fanuly." 

And  at  this  time  accordingly  we  find  a  change 
in  the  f«*mate  cosUime,  which  renders  it  equally 
elegant  with  that  of  the  other  sex.     The  hood  and 
vardingale  disappear,  and  with   them   the    yellow 
starchett  ruffs  and  bands.     In  KiiligTe\v*s  Parson's 
Wedding,  published  in  the  next  reign,  he  alludes 
to  the  time  when  **  yellow  starch  and  wheel  var- 
dingale»   were    cried    down."*      The   wearing   of 
yellow  starched  nitltf  had  indeed  declitied  from  the 
time  that  Mrs.  Turner,  a  physician's  widow,  who 
had  aprincipal  hand  in  the  poisoning  of  Sir  TKoma» 
Overbury,  was  executed  :''  she  went  lo  the  gallows 
with  a  yellow  ruff  round   hor  neck,  and  it  conM- 
quently  became  unfashionable.     Bulwer  says,  ^Mt 

*  A.  D.  lf>\5.  But  in  a  play,  printed  as  late  as  166l,eall(K] 
'the  Klind  Lady,'  a  servinft-mnn  uyii  to  a chamber-niaid. 
"  You  had  Doce  better  opinions  of  me,  though  now  yoa 
wash  every  day  your  best  faankercfaief  iu  yellow  starob.'* 

*  llowel's  Letters. 
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13  well  that  the  £ishiuu  diett  at  t]ie  gallows  with 
her  that  was  tlic  supposed  iuventrix  of  it"  But 
she  was  not  the  inventrix  :  it  originate<l  in  France. 
Mrs,  Turner  'is  saXd  to  Imve  introduced  it  into 
England.  The  habit  of  a  lady  of  th«  close  of 
Charles's  reign  is  given  below^  from  a  print  after 
Ifotlar;  it  is  distinguiaiied  by  its  rich  full  sleeves 
and  elegant  falling  collar  edged  with  lace,    The 


Bnf lUi  luly  of  ^talitf.  a.d.  IfitO,  from  IlaDAr'a'*  Ornktiw  U«!M<ste: 
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hair  too  is  dressed  after  the  fashion  revived  ia 
our  days,  and  the  approach  to  the  costume  of  Charles 
II.'s  reig^  generally  indicated.  The  mask  was 
much  worn  in  this  reign. 

The  ladies  of  the  republican  party  were  chiefly 
distinguished  by  the  plainness  of  their  attire  and 
their  adherence  to  some  of  the  more  staid  and 
sober  articles  of  the  old  dress,  such  as  the  hood^ 
the  high-crowned  hat,  &c. 
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With  tlie  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
Fashion  also  regained  the  Uirone,  Iroiii  wJiich  shu 
had   been   driven    by   the   ateru  aud   purilauicikl 


republicans,  and,  like  the  "  merry  monarch  "  mtjiIi 
wliom  she  retiirriod,  many  were  the  mad  pranks 
she  played  in  the  delirium  of  her  joy;  many  the 
excesseii  she  committed.  Taste  and  elegance  were 
abandoned  for  extravagance  and  folly  ;  and  tlie 
male  costnnie,  wliich  in  tlie  time  of  Charles  T.  had 
reached  the  highest  point  of  picturesque  splendour, 
de^nerated  and  declinei:!  from  this  moment,  and 
expired  in  the  square  coat,  cocked  hat,  fulUbottomed 
wig,  and  jack-boots  of  the  following  century. 

The  birth  of  these  odious  articles  may  be  traced 
to  Charles  II.'s  reign  ;  at  the  commencement  of 
which  a  few  fantastical  adilitiotis  to  the  Vandyke 
costume  injured  but  did  not  totally  destroy  it. 
The  doublet  was  made  exceedingly  short,  open  in 
front,  without  any  under  waistcoat,  and  displaying  a 
rich  shirt,  which  bulged  out  from  It  over  the  wat^t- 
band  of  the  loose  breeches,  which,  as  well  as  the 
large  full  sleeves,  were  exceerlingly  ornamented 
with  points  and  ribaitds.  Beneath  the  kikoe  hung 
long  drooping  lace  ruffles,  and  the  ^ling  collar 
of  lace,  with  a  high-crowned  hat  and  a  plume  of 
feathers,  still  preserved  some  of  its  old  gallant 
cavalier  cliaracter  ;  but  the  fashions  of  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.  of  France  soon  found  their  way 
across  the  water  "  to  Whitehall  Stairs,"  and  the 
servile  imiSntion  of  the  courtiers  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  gave  rl.ie  to  thitt  absunl  and  detestable 
monstrosity,  a  periwig.  His  majesty,  it  appean, 
when  a  little  boy,  had  remarkably  lieautiful  hair, 


which  hung  In  long;  waving  curls  upon  h'la  shoulders, 
and  the  courtiers,  out  of  compliment  to  their  young 
sovereign,  hofl  heads  of  f)ilse  hair  niaile  to  imitate 
his  natural  locks,  which  obtained  tlie  uatne  of 
perukes.  When  the  king  grew  up,  he  returned 
the  compliment  by  adopting  the  article  himself, 
and  the  perruque  or  peruke  speedily  lodged  upon 
the  heads  and  shoulders  of  all  the  gentlemen  of 
England,  under  the  corrupted  appellation  of  a  peri- 
wig.* 


Ho)mc  spells  it  "  perawickc."  A  letter  was  written 
by  Charles  II,  to  the  Univerfiitv  of  Cambridge  rorbidding 
the  laenibers  to  irt-ar  periwigs,  smoke  tobacco,  and  read  their 
eermona  1  uud  when  lie  was  at  Newmarket,  Nathaniel 
Vincent,  doctor  of  diTitittf,  fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  and 
chaplain  lo  his  majesty,  preached  before  him  in  a  long 
periwig  and  hollaQd  sleeves,  according  to  the  fashion  in  use 
amon^c  gentlemen  at  that  time.  This  fopperj'  displeased 
the  king,  who  commanded  the  Dake  nf  Monmouth,  then 
chancellor  of  the  universitj,  to  cause  the  statutes  conoem- 
ing  decency  uf  apparel  auiuiig  the  clergj'  lobe  pot  in  execu- 
tion ;  which  was  accordingly  dune.  Struit's  Dress  and 
Habits,  vol.  ii.;  Hones  Every  Day  Book,  toL  i. ;  Ath. 
Oxoa.  vol.  ii.  col.  1033. 

It  must  be  remembereil,  however,  that  falea  hair  was 
worn  by  both  stxes  and  in  great  profusion  during  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I, ;  aud  the  expression  "  a  robastiotu 
peritpiff  pat^d  fellow,"  is  used  by  Shakspeare  in  his  llamttt, 
written  aboat  IWO,  In  that  possagt*,  how(;7cr,  he  most 
probably  alEades  to  the  character-wig  worn  by  a  tragic  actor, 
and  not  to  a  general  fashion,  for  in  a  Sonnet  upon  *  the 
Piuifull  Burning  of  thu  Globe  Playhouse  la  Loudon '  (an 
accident  which  occurred  June  fi9tli,  lbL3)  we  find  the  folluw- 
ing  lines — 


"  The  perry  wigs  and  drumme  heads  ftye 
Like  to  a  butter  firkin  I" 


u 


stockings  two  yards  wide  at  tlie  top,  with  points 
tbmugh  sfiveral  eyelet-lioles,  by  which  they  were 
made  fast  to  the  petticoat-breeches  by  a  single 
row  of  ptiint-eil  ribands  liaiigiiii^  at  the  bottom,  uas 
brought  to  Chester  from  France  in  thai  year  by 
one  William  Kavenscnift,  wliose  name  has  from 
this  circumstance  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by 
Sandal  Holmes,  the  Che^liire  herald,  whose  notes  on 
dress,  in  the  llarleian  Library,  were  written  about 
16G0.  Under  the  date  of  1G59  Holmes  gives  the 
following  description  of  a  gentleman's  dress :  "  A 
short-waisted  doublet  and  petticoat-breeches,  the 
lining  being  lower  than  the  breeches,  is  tied  above 
the  knees ;  the  breeches  are  ornamented  with 
ribands  np  to  the  pocket,  and  half  their  breadth 
upon  tiie  thigh  ;  the  waistband  is  set  about  with 
ribands,  and  tlie  shirt  hanging  out  over  them." 
These  petticoat -breeches  at  leniEfth  assumed  tiie 
shape  of  the  ekirts  or  bases  to  tite  doubleU  and 
jerkins  in  Henry  VIIT.'a  time ;  and,  with  the 
usual  caprice  of  fashion,  tlie  doublet  or  jacket, 
which  was  so  short  at  the  b^inning  of  this  reign 
that  it  scarcely  came  below  the  breast,  was,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  it,  elongated  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  with  sleeves  to  the  elbows,  terminated  by 
rows  and  bunches  of  ribands,  from  uudtr  which 
bulged  forth  the  sleeves  of  the  shirt,  ruffed  and 
adorned  also  profusely  with  ribands;  in  this  shape, 
with  buttons  and  button-holes  a\\  tiov-xv  \\\s?i  ^\«,\\\., 
Jt  became  in  /act  a  coat,  and  b.ccotA\w^^ ,^s^•  ''^ 


Qutln  U.  aail  t  vouttier,  from  &  iwca  print  bv  FkltibonM. 


inventory  of  apparel  provided  for  Cliarles  II.,  in 
1670,  we  find  a  complete  suit  of  oue  material, 
under  the  fannliar  designation  of  coat,  waistcoat, 
and  breeches,"  Pantaloons  are  mentioned  in  the 
same  inventory,  and  a  yard  and  a  hiJf  uf  lutestring 
allowed  for  thein.  Holland  drawers,  and  Hannel 
and  cotton  trousers,  are  also  amongst  the  items. 

In  lGG(i  the  king  declared  in  council  his  design  of 
adopting  a  certain' habit,  which  he  wa«  resolved  never 
to  alter.     It  consisted  of  a  long  close  vest  of  black 

■  Viite  for  tlw  lattwt  ctistuiiie  worn  by  Charles  IL  the 
print  of  that  monarch  receiving  the  first  pine-apple  grown 
in  this  country  from  tlie  hands  of  ihu  gardener  at  Chudlagli 
Douser  the  seat  ■uf  tlic  Dychtw  of  Cleveland. 
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cloth  or  velvet,  pinked  with  white  satin,  a  loose 
coat  over  it  of  the  Polish  fashion,  and  instead  of 
shoes  and  stockings,  buskins  or  brodequins.* 
Long  and  jtliort  kersey  stockings  are  reckoned 
amongst  the  exports  in  the  Book  of  Rates,  aa  it 
stood  in  the  twelfth  of  Charles  II.;  and  we  also 
find  there  stockings  of  leather,  of  silk,  of  woollen, 
and  of  worsted,  for  men  and  children  ;  Irish  stock- 
ing*, and  the  lower  end  of  stockings,  which  Mr. 
Strutt  observes,  are  probably  what  are  now  called 


^-  -zB 


QMaaaa  Of t]»  elt»>  of  Clmlf  U.'i  f  tgn,  ftom  the  print  ofUw  foDOfKl 
«r6«n«nl  Monk,  1«T0. 
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socks ;  and  among  the  importji,  Ijose  of  crewel^  call 
iitantua  hose,  and  stocking  of  wadmoL 

NeckcloUis  or  rretvats  of  Brussels  and  Flanders 
lace  were  worn  towards  tlie  close  of  this  reign,  and 
tied  in  a  knot  under  the  ciiin,  t!te  ends  hanging 
down  square. 

The  costume  of  the  knights  of  the  Garter  became 
in  this  reig^i  exactly  what  it  u  at  present.  The  cap 
of  estate,  with  its  ostrich  and  heron  plume,  and  the 
broad  blue  riband  worn  over  the  left  iihoulder  and 
brought  under  the  right  arm,  where  the  jewel  or 
lesser  George  hangs,  being  introduced  in  their  pre- 
sent form  shortly  before  the  publication  of  Ash- 
mole's  History  of  the  Order,  in  1685/ 

The  baron's  coronet,  composed  of  six  pearls  set 
at  equal  distances  round  a  circlet  of  gold  (four  of 
which  only  are  seen  in  engravings),  dates  fi*om  this 
reign.  A  copy  of  the  king's  grant  of  coronets  to 
barons  is  in  the  Ashmolean  hluseum.  See  also 
*  Walpole's  Catalogue  of  Noble  Authors/  under 
"  Howard." 


*  Shortly  after  the  young  Duke  of  Richmond,  wa  of 
Cbartfs  II.  by  the  Uucbi;$!t  uf  Portfiinouth,  wii.<t  iui^tatled 
Knight  of  the  Guitur,  he  was  introduced  to  the  Kiug  by  his 
mother  with  the  ribaiid  ko  umingad ;  a.ud  hi*  majeftty  wm 
fiomuch  plc^^ued  with  (hi- iilUTiLtUin  that  hu  cdmrnandi-d  it  in 
future  to  be  adopted.  Mn;.  JamiesoDip.  188.  Charles  I.  is 
howeip-tT  rcpresuntL-d  witji  the-  ribtind  aud  George  so  worn 
iu  a  picture  by  Vandyke.  Sir  II.  Kllis'ts  paper  read  at  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Jaiiuary25th,  16S3. 
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was  nearly  tliat  of  the  Civil  Wars  and  the  Comtuon- 
w(»ahh  ;  but  armour  was  g^radiially  falling  into  <)i9< 
use.  Vauibracea  were  abauduned  by  barquebu&siera 
in  the  first  year  of  the  K«jsturatton ;  and  the  helmet 
and  corslet  or  cuirass,  or  the  gor^t  alone,  worn 
over  a  buff  coat,  formed  the  tulal  defence  of  steel 
at  this  period  worn  by  the  officers. 

"  The  amis,  ott'ensivc  and  defensivCj"  says  the 
fitatulc  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of  Charles 
II.,  "are  to  be  as  follows  :  the  defensive  arms  (of 
the  cavalry)  a  buck,  breast,  and  pot,  and  the  breast 
and  pot  to  be  pistol-proof.  The  offensive  arms,  a 
8Woni  and  a  case  of  pistols,  the  barrels  whereof  are 
imt  to  be  umier  fourteen  inches  in  length.  For 
the  foot,  a  musketeer  ia  ordered  to  have  a  musket, 


Gnsrt  uid  ateel  aknll-ap,  fioui  th«  MeTiiok  oollecticm. 
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the  barrel  not  under  three  feet  in  length  ;  a  collar 
of  bandeliers^  with  a  sworO.  Pikemen  are  to  be 
armed  with  a  pike  made  of  ash,  not  under  sixteen 
feet  in  length,  with  a  back,  breast,  bead-piece,  and 
sword." 

The  present  familiar  names  of  the  regiraenta 
comprising  the  British  army  commence  from  this 
xeagn.  The  Life  Guards  were  raised  in  1661 ; 
composed  and  treated,  however,  like  the  Gardes  du 
Corps  of  the  French,  being  formed  principally  of 
gentlemen  of  family  and  di8ticiction,  who,  themselves 
or  their  fathers,  liad  funght  iti  the  civil  wars.  In 
the  same  year  the  Blues  were  also  emliodied,  and 
called  the  Oxford  Blue*,  from  their  first  commands, 
Aubrey,  Earl  of  Oxford.  The  Coldstream  Foot- 
guards  date  their  fannation  from  16G0,  when  two 
regiments  were  added  to  the  one  raised  about  tea 
years  previously  by  General  3fonk  at  Coldstream, 
on  the  borders  of  Scotland.  To  these  were  added 
the  1st  Uoyal  Scots,  brought  over  from  France  at 
the  Restoration ;  the  2d,  or  Queen's,  raised  in 
1661  ;  the  3d,  or  Old  Buffs,  from  their  accoutre- 
roents  being  composed  of  bufialo  leather,  embodied 
in  1665  ;  the  Scotch  Fusiliers  (now  the  2Ut  foot), 
raised  in  1678,  and  so  called  from  their  carrying 
the  fu^silf  invented  in  France  in  1630,  being  a  fire- 
lock lighter  than  the  musket,  but  about  the  wtrae 
length ;  and  the  4th,  or  King's  Own,  raised  in 
1680.  During"  tlds  reign  (he  bayonet  was  invented 
at  Bayonne,  whence  its   namej    it  was  sumelimcs 


the  mtizzle  of  the  gun.  Bandoliers  were  still  worn 
in  1670,  but  had  been  gradually  growing  into  dis- 
csteem,  according  to  Sir  Janies  Turner,  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  CiO-tridge- boxes  of  tin,  upon  the 
principle  of  tlic  old  patron  of  Elizabeth's  time,  are 
strongly  recommended  by  LortI  Orrery.  In  1G78 
we  learn  from  Evelyn  that  Grenadient  were  fimt 
brought  into  our  service.  "  They  were  so  called,"  he 
says,  "  because  they  were  dexterous  at  flinging  liand 
grenades,  every  one  having  a  pouch  full.  They 
had  fiirrefl  cajte,  with  coped  crowns  like  janixarie^, 
wliich  made  them  look  very  fierce,  and  some  had 
]ong  houds  hanging  down  beliind  as  we  picture 
fools ;  their  clothing- being  likewise  pye-ball,  yellow, 
and  red." 

Pepys  mentions**  the  militia  of  the  red  regiment 
being  in  arms  at  the  Old  Exchange,  1 659,  Febniary 
28th,*'  and  that  the  Harp  was  taken  out  of  the  flags 
in  that  year,  as  being  very  offensive  to  the  king. 
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of  the  days  of  Charles  IT  !  "What  a  bevy 
beauties  docs  the  mere  mention  of  it  conjure  up  to 
our  recollection  !  The  lovely  Hamilton,  the  blushing 
Bagot,  the  bewitching  Slewart,  the  tender-eyed 
Temple,  IjH  triste  Heritiure,  Nell  Gwjn.  WHio 
has  not  doate<]  on  tlieni  in  the  Memoirs  of  Gram- 
mont,  or  on  t]ie  walls  of  Hampton  Court  ?  Charlea 
II.'s  beauties  were  the  very  reverse  of  their  mothers 
in  dress  as  in  demeanour.  Tiie  starched  ruff,  the 
steeple-crowned  hat,  the  rig-td  stomacher,  and  the 
stately  fardingale,  were  banislied  with  the  gravity 
and  morality  of  their  wearers.  A  studied  negligence, 
an  elegant  d^habille,  is  the  prevailing  character 
of  the  costume  in  which  they  are  nearly  all  repre- 
sented ;  their  glossy  ringlets,  escaping  fnim  a  simple 
bandeau  of  pearls,  or  adorned  by  a  single  rose,  fall 
in  graceful  profusion  upon  snowy  necks,  unveiled 
by  even  the  transparent  lawn  of  the  band  or  the 
partelet,  and  the  fair  round  arm,  bare  to  the  elbow, 
reclines  opon  the  voluptuous  satin  petticoat,  while 
the  gown,  of  the  same  rich  material,  piles  up  its 
Toluminous  train  in  the  back-ground.  In  '  A  Just 
and  Seasonable  Reprehension  of  the  Enormity  of 
Naked  Breasts  and  Shoulders,  published  by  a  Non- 
conformist Divine,  translated  from  the  French  of  a 
grave  and  learned  Papist,'  these  long  trains  are 
censured  with  much  spiritual  indignation  as  a  mon^ 
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strous  superfluity  of  cloth    of  silk  that   must  be 
dragged  after  them. 

The  numerous  and  splendid  engravings  from 
paintings  of  this  period,  to  be  met  with  in  every 
printseller's  window  or  private  portfolio,  render 
engravings  of  this  costume  perfectly  unnecessary. 


PartiKltB  of  WlUiua  lit.  iiom  prLntii  of  ttic  time  ;  th«  Snt  «ftcr  kpftlnt- 
iny  by  VladitT. 

The  two  brief  reigns  of  James  II.  and  William 
m.  are  distlnguislied  by  scarcely  any  uovelty  ia 
the  civil  costume.  Tbe  petticoat-breeciies  were 
again  exchanged  for  those  wtiich  tied  beneath  tlie 
kuee  ;  but  the  latter  were  made  to  sit  closer  thau 
of  yore,  and  the  stockings  drawn  over  them  to  the 
middle  of  the   thigh.     Tbe  periwig  became  more 
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iiianfitrou-i,  and  it  was  tlio  fasliioii  for  tlie  beaux  to 
comb  their  perukes  publicly,  for  which  purpose 
large  combs  of  ivory  or  tortoise-shell,  curiously 
chased  and  ornamented,  were  carried  in  the  pocket 
as  constantly  as  tlie  iDnuft-l>ox,  wtitch  liatl  latterly 
al^  become  an  indispensable  appendage  to  a  fine 
gentleman.  At  court,  in  the  mall,  and  in  tlie  boxes 
of  the  theatre,  a  gallant  of  these  days  combed  his 
peruke  during  a  conversation  or  flirtation  with  the 
same  air  that  a  modern  exquisite  would  twirl  his 
inoustaclies.  The  full-bottomed  wig  was  worn  by 
the   learned   professions   and   tliose  who   aflccted. 


WiUiam  III^  Fiom  «  ptjnt  daUrd  Kfti, 


particular  gravity.      Farquhar.  in   his  comedy  of 
*  Love  and  a  Botlle,'  written  in  1698,  remarks  that 
'*  a  fiill  wig  "  ia  imagined  as  "  infallible  a  tokeo  of  [ 
wit  as  the  laurel." 

The  brood  brims  of  the  hats  were  now  freqtiently 
turned  up  on  two  sides;  they  were  ornamented  by 
several  feathers  placed  round  them,  or  by  bows  of 
ribands.  To  turn  up  the  brim  or  flap  of  the  hat 
was.  in  the  language  of  that  day,  to  cock  it,  and 
eacli  gallant  cocked  his  hat  according  to  his  own 
&ticy,  <»r  after  the  style  of  some  leader  of  ftuthion. 
One  mode  wa»  called,  after  tlie  unfurtuuate  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  the  Monmouth  cock. 

To  the  broad-falling  bands  had  now  succeeded 
tlie  small  Geneva  bands.  like  tliosc  worn  by  our 
modern  clergymen  and  councillors,'  and  the  rich 
neckcloth  or  cravat  of  Brussels  or  Flanders  lace  was 
worn  by  the  nobility  and  men  of  fashion  exceedingly 
long,  and  the  ends  passed  through  the  button-holes 
of  the  waistcoat.  Shoe-huckles  began  to  displace 
the  roi^ttcH  ;  some  dilliculty  exists  in  assigning  an 
exact  date  to  their  introduction  :  buckles  for  shoes 
are  nienti<med  as  early  as  the  reign  of  £dward  IV., 
but  they  were  most  likely  used  to  iasten  the 
strap  that  crossed  the  Instep  on  one  side  of  the  shoe, 
and  must  have  been  exceeding  small,  as  they  do  not 
appear  in  any  illumination  or  effigy.      Buckles  in- 

'  Rxcept  that,  instead  of  being  two  small  pieces  worn  for 
distlDi'tion  meri'If,  tTiey  were  iKmii  fide  (.■ollar»,  the  Olds 
of  Thicb  hung  negligently  out  orer  the  waistcofti. 
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Btead  of  shoe-strings  were  worn  also  byCliorles  II. 
ju  1666  when  lie  adopted  a  fanciful  costume.  See 
also  the  mention  of  tliein  in  Elizabeth's  time,  p.  268. 
But  the  earliest  date  we  have  heanl  asaig-ned  to  the 
shoe-buckle,  properly  so  called,  is  1680.  They 
became  general  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In 
the  print  of  William  III.  in  page  389,  the 
riband  of  the  Garter  is  seen  over  the  right  shoulder ; 
but  this  may  arise  from  the  engraving  having  been 
reversed. 


THE  MILITABT  COSTUME. 

The  helmet  h  now  seldom  worn,  and  the  full 
flowing'  wig  ooiitra»ts  itself  most  ridiculously  with 
the  steel  cuira^. 

CarcUnneersj  so  called  from  the  fire-arm  they 
carried,  began  to  be  embodied  in  Janice  ll.'s  time, 
and  were  formed  into  regiments  in  tlie  reign  of 
William  Til.  They  wore  breast  and  back  plates* 
and  iron  skull-caps  sewn  in  the  crowns  of  their  hats 
(vide  engraving-,  page  383).  They  were  armed 
vith  swords,  and  carried  pistols  in  holsters  j  the 
carbine  slung  behind  by  a  belt  and  swivel, 

James  II.  added  to  the  British  cavalry  the  let, 
or  King*s  regiment  of  Dragoon  G  uards,  6th  of  June, 
1685 ;  and  the  2d,  or  Queen's  Dragoon  Guards,  in 
the  same  year.  Tliey  were  trained  to  act  either  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  the  men  being  armed  with 
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firelocks  and  bayonets  in  addition  to  their  swords 
and  pistols. 

To  the  infantry  were  added  the  fifth  and  seventh 
raiments  (the  latter  called  the  Eoyal  Fusiliers), 
both  embodied  in  1685,  and  the  Welsh  Fusiliers,  or 
twenty-third  regiment,  in  1688. 
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The  bayonet  was  still  a  d[i^g(T,  but  the  ring, 
added  to  the  guard  at  first  for  defence,  was  brought 
into  great  use  at  this  time  on  the  Continent.  In 
CHIC  of  William  TII.*8  campaigns  in  Flanders 
a  French  re^riment  advanced  against  the  British 
twenty-fifth,  with  bayonets  fixed  by  a  ring  over  the 
muzzle.  Lieutenant- Colonel  Maxwell  ordered  his 
meu  to  screw  their  bayonets  into  the  muzzles  of 
their  muskets  to  receive  the  Fi-ench,  who  lie  expected 
were  coming  to  the  charge,  when  the  latter  suddenly 
threw  in  a  heavy  fire,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  British,  who  could  not  understand  how  it  was 
possible  to  fire  with  fixedbayonets.  They,however, 
recovered  themselves,  charged,  and  drove  the 
enemy  out  of  the  line.  This  improvement  suggested 
the  socket  bayonet,  wliieh  was  shortly  afterwards 
invented,  and  displaced  entirely  the  pike.  Two 
bayonets  are  engraved  here  of  the  time  of  William 
III.  ;  the  improved  one,  with  the  ring  at  the  side 
of  the  guard,  has  a  blade  two  feet  long. 
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remained  unaltered  during  the  reign  of  James  U. : 
but  some  Dutch  fashions  appear  to  have  followed 
the  court  of  William  and  Mary.  The  bosom, 
which  had  been  for  some  years  past  indelicately 
esposetl,  was  again  consigned  to  the  gnardiansbip 
of  the  jealous  and  formal  stomacher.  The  elegant 
full  sleeve  of  the  gown  was  replaced  by  a  tigltt  one, 


Coftmnc  of  Qaccn  Slur,  ^^vid  two  priata  of  tkv  time. 

with  a  cuff  above  the  elbow,  in  iniitation  of  the 
coats  of  the  gentkmen,  from  beneatli  which  fell  a 
profusion  of  lace  in  the  shape  of  ruffles  or  lappets ; 
and  a  long  glove,  in  the  portrait  of  Queen  Mary  by 
Visscher  (vide  second  engraving  above),  completes 
the  envelopment  of  the  arm  in  satin,  lace,  and 
leather.  The  hair,  which  had  latterly  been  per- 
mitted to  fall  in  natural  ringlets  upon  the  shoulders, 
and  Beldom  burtheued  with  more  ornaments  than  a 
jewel  or  a  Sower,  was  now  combed  up  from 
the  forehead  like  a  riaing  billow,  and  surmounted  by 
piles  of  ribands  and  lace,  disposed  in  regular  and 
alternate  tiers,'  or   the   ribands  were  formed  into 

*  'riiis  liead-dr«8  waa  sometimes  cqHikI  il  tower,  but  is 
more  gcucrMy  known  unicT  \\wi  e^tlf■wff4:\^»«^,^«;lXulol(^ 
aimost  think  satirical,  deutjwusasioQ  q^  ».  c*mwwUi  \ 
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liigh  BtiifeiieO  bows,  like  the  lately  fashionable 
coiffure  k  la  Giraffe,  and  covered  or  not,  as  it 
might  happen,  by  a  lace  scarf  or  veil,  that  streamed 
down  each  side  of  tlie  pinnacle.  Farquliar,  in  \m 
comedy  of  'Love  and  a  Bottle,'  mentions  "the 
high  top-knots;*'  and  Swift,  the  ''pinners  edged] 
■with  colberteen,"^  as  the  lace  streamers  were  called. 
The  fan  in  its  modern,  or  what  would  now  be ' 
termed  "old  fa^iliioned  *'  shape,  is  seen  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ducht^ss  of  Portsmouth  and  Queen  Mary, 
having guj)er$eded  its  picture^ue  predecessor  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  11. 

In  the 

ECCLK8IASTICAL  C08TUM£ 

the  only  novelty  is  the  peruke.  Archbbhop  Tillot* 
•on  is  ttie  firr^t  prelate  represented  in  a  wig.  It  is 
however  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  not  much  un- 
like a  natural  head  of  liair.  In  one  of  his  sermons 
the  piou^ii  primate  alludes  to  this  innovation:  "I 
can  remember,"  says  he,  "  since  the  wearing 
the  hair  below  the  ears  was  looked  upun  as  a  sin  of 
the  first  magnitude;  and  when  ministers  generally, 
whatever  their  text  was,  did  eillier  find  or  make 
occasion  to  reprove  the  great  sin  of  long  hair,  and 
if  they  saw  any  one  in  the  congregation  guilty  in 
that  kind,  they  would  point  liim  out  particularly, 
and  l^tji^  at  him  with  great  zeal." 

>  Colberieen,  a  lace  so  called  after  the  celebrated  French 
Miut5t£r,  M.  Golberc. 
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vanished  every  relic  of  our  chivalric  costume  except 
the  sword,  which  still  completes  the  full  dress 
nf  the  court  of  St.  James's. 

Square-cut  coats  and  long-flapped  waistcoats  with 
pockets  in  tliem,  the  latter  meeting  the  stoiikings, 
still  drawn  up  over  tht!  kneoso  high  as  tu  entirely 
conceal  the  breeches,  but  gartereil  below  it ;  lai^e 
hanging  cufffi  and  lace  ruffles;  the  skirts  of  the 
coats  stiffened  out  with  wire  or  buckram,  from  be- 
tween which  peeped  the  hilt  of  tlie  swowl,  deprived 
of  the  broad  and  splendid  belt  in  which  it  swung  in 
the  preceding  reigns  ;  blue  or  scarlet  silk  stockings 
witii  gold  nr  silver  clocks  ;  lace  neckcloths ;  square- 
toed  short -quartered  shoes,  with  high  red  heels  and 
small  buckles;  very  long  and  formally- curled 
perukes,  black  riding-wigs,  bag-wigs  and  niglitcap- 
wigs;  small  tliree-cornered  hats  laced  with  gold  or 
silver  galloon,  and  sometimes  trimmed  with  feathera, 
composed  the  habit  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne,*  and 
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Minuter  fajjhious  were  of  course  continually  ari*- 

ing  and  disappearing,  adopted   and    named  ailer 

■  Walt«aQ,  boro  id  1G84,  could  notliavo  itaintcd  Lerore  the 
reign  of  Qacen  Anne.  He  died  ia  1721,  aud  bis  vrorlcs, 
though  ranch  tinged  with  funcy,  afford  u&  aatbonties  for 
the  rtigns  of  Anne  and  George  1.  Laccret,  iu  the  »tme  style 
as  Walteau,  died  in  1 724. 


Mtae  leader  of  the  ton,  or  in  commemoration 
some  public  event.  The  famous  battle  of  Ramilies, 
for  iostancef  introduced  the  Ratnilte  cock  of  the  bat, 
and  a  long  gradually-dtmioishing  plaited  tail  to 
the  wigf,  with  a  great  bow  at  the  top,  and  a  smaller 
one  at  the  bottom  called  a  Ramilie  tail,  and  the 
peruke  itself  a  Ramilie  wig^  which  waa  worn  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  George  IIL  Tying  the  hair  is 
said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  the  noted 
Lord  BoHngbroke.  (See  Nash's  Collect.  fi>r 
Worcestershire,  i.  561.)  The  cocked  bat  had  a 
variety  of  shapes  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In 
No.  526  of  the  Spectator,  "John  Sly,  a  haber- 
dasher of  hati  and  tobacconist/*  is  directed  to  take 
down  the  names  of  such  country  gentlemen  as  have 
left  the  hunting  for  the  military  cock  of  the  hat 
upon  the  approach  of  peace ;  and  in  No.  532  i<  a 
letter  written  in  the  name  of  the  said  John  Sly,  in 
which  he  states  that  he  is  preparing*  hats  for  the 
several  kinds  of  heads  that  make  figures  in  the 
realms  of  Great  Britain,  with  cocks  significant  of 
their  powers  and  faculties.  His  hatj»  for  men  of  the 
faculties  of  law  and  physic  do  but  just  turn  up  to 
give  a  little  life  to  their  sagacity  ;  his  military  hats 
glare  full  in  the  &ce ;  and  he  has  prepared  a  fami- 
liar easj'  cock  for  all  ^>:xm1  companions  between  the 
above-mentioned  extremes.* 

»  Norember  2S.  1712,  John  Sly  writes  to  say  he  has  seen 
of  Intc  Frenuli  hats  of  a  prodigious  magnitude  pass  by  his 
oban^'atory. 


produced  no  alteration  in  the  general  character  of 
the  dress;*  but  to  the  catalogue  of  wigs  we  find 
added  llie  tye-wig  and  the  bob-wig,  the  latter  uoiue- 
times  worn  without  powder.  The  Bamilie  tail 
was  followed  by  the  pigtail,  which  appears  in  prints 
of  this  reign  as  early  as  1745,  and  some  young  men 
wore  their  own  hair  dressed  and  profusely  powdered. 
In  the  Rambler,  No.  109,  dated  1751,  is  a  letter 
from  a  young  gentleman,  who  says  his  mother 
"would  rather  follow  him  to  the  grave  than  see 
him  sneab  about  with  dirty  shoes  and  blnttod 
fingers,  liair  unpowdered,  ami  a  hat  uncoclted  ; " 
and,  in  1753,  the  Adventurer,  No.  101,  contains  a 
description  of  the  gradual  metamorphosis  of  a 
greenliorn  into  a  blood.  *' I  cut  offmyliair  and 
procured  a  brown  bob  periwig  of  Wilding,  of  the 
same  colour,  with  a  single  row  of  curls  just  round 
the  bottom,  which  I  wore  very  nicely  combed  and 
without  powder.  My  hat,  which  had  been  cocked 
witli  great  exactness  in  an  equilateral  triangle,  I 
discanied,  and  purchased  one  of  a  more  fashionable 
size,  the  fore  corner  of  which  projected  near  two 
inches  further  than  those  on  each  side,  and  was 
moulded  into  the  shape  of  a  spout.'*  The  fashion, 
however,  soon  changed,  for  we  find  he  afterwards 

3  Drawers  (waiters)'' at  the  King's  Arms 'arc  described 
by  Wftlpole  io  1750  as  wearing  tirown  frocks  and  blue  aprons. 
Sir  .Ralpb  Gore  gave  them  laced  dollies. 
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altered  his  hat  by  considerably  elevating  aii 
shortening  the  fore  corner  of  it  till  "  it  no  longer 
resembled  a  spout,  but  the  comer  of  a  minced 
pye." 

Tliis  latter  &3hion  was  succeeded  by  a  larger 
cocked  hat  imported  from  Gennany,  and  distin- 
guished by  tlie  name  of  the  JKevenhuller ;  and,  al 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 

OEOBGE  m.  (1760) 

ue  are  told,  "  bats  are  now  worn  upon  an  average 
six  inclies  and  three-fifths  broad  in  the  brim^  and 
cockeil  between  Quaker  and  Kevenhuller.  Some 
have  their  h&U  open  before  like  a  churcli  spout,  or 
the  scales  they  weigh  flour  in ;  some  wear  tliem 
Hither  sharper,  like  tlie  nose  of  a  greyhound,  and 
we  can  distinguish,  by  the  cock  of  thehat,lhemode 
of  the  wearer's  mind.  Thews  is  tlie  military  cock^ 
and  the  mercantile  cock  ;  and  while  the  beaux  of 
St.  James's  wear  their  huts  under  ilieir  arms,  the 
beaux  of  Moorficlda  Slall  wear  them  diagonally 
over  the  left  or  right  eye.  Some  wear  their  hats 
with  the  comers,  which  should  come  over  their 
furelieads,  in  a  direct  line  pointed  into  the  air. 
Those  are  the  Gawkics,  Others  do  not  above  half 
cover  their  lieails,  which  is  indeed  owing  to  the 
shallowness  of  their  crowns."  The  liat  edged  with 
a  gold  t)indiug,  the  same  iiifurmant  tells  us,  was  at 
that  time  the  di3tinguis\img  XjaA^t  ^^  '•'  vNvtX^xxiOaw* 
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[  of  the  turf.'*  In  1770  the  NWeraois  hat  was  the 
I  rag-e.  It  was  exceedingly  umall,  and  the  flaps 
fastened  up  to  the  shallow  crown,  which  was  «?en 
above  them,  by  hooks  and  eves.  The  corner  worn 
in  front  was  of  Ihe  old  spout  or  shovel-sliaiie,  and 
stiffened  out  by  a  wire.  Gold-laced  hats  were  again 
general  in  '75  ;  and  in  '78  were  adopted  by  many  to 
give  thera  a  military  or  distinguished  air,  and  to 
escape  the  press-gangs  that  were  ramarkably  busy 
^^in  tiiat  year.* 

^^M  Kound  bars  began  to  be  worn  in  the  morniDg 
^^Shortly  aft«r  this  thite,  and  the  French  Kevolution, 
iu  1789,  completed  the  downfall  of  the  three- 
cornered  cocked  hat  on  Iwth  sides  of  tlie  Channel. 
It  was  insulted  in  its  decay  by  the  nick-name  of 
"an  Kghara,  Staines,  and  NVindsor,"  from  tlie  tri- 
angular direction  pwit  to  tho^e  placeit  which  it  was 
said  to  resemble  j  but  a  Bat,  folding,  crescent-shaped 
beaver  still  called  a  cocked  hat,  but  more  correctly 
an  opera  iiat,  distinguished  the  beaux  at  the  theatre, 
from  whence  it  derived  its  name,  and  at  fulUdress 
evening  parties  till  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  chapeau-de-braS;  a  small  triangular  silk  article, 
the  shadow  of  its  gold-laced  prototype,  slipped 
under  the  arm  of  the  courtier.  The  old  original 
threc'cornered    cocked    hat,   banished   from    the 

*  For  thiB  and  several  otber  intcrestiiif;  fiicts  cnjci'minff 
the  fiishions  of  the  loisg  reign  of  George  KI.,  I  was  iudebted 
to  the  Dotes  and  couvcrsaiiou  of  a  highly  esteemed  octugt^ 
uarian,  whose  veracity  was  as  unquestionable  as  his  mt^inory 
was  extraonlinery. 
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fashionable  world,  has  found  a  temporary  refuge  on 
the  heads  of  the  statn-coachriien  of  our  royal  aiid 
noble  fitniilies,  and  enjoys  a  sort  of  life-interest  in 
the  pegs  of  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  Hospitals, 
dropping  to  the  earth  with  its  veteran  wearer. 
The  opera-hat  has  given  way  to  the  crush-liat,  and 
the  chapean-de-bras  isbtit  just  tolerated  within  the 
privileged  preeiuct»  of  tlie  court. 

The  wig*  was  likewise  doomed  to  feel  the  infla- 
ence  of  the  French  Revolution.  Durinj^  thelatttf 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  had  gradually 
diminished  in  size ;  and  the  practice  of  frizzing, 
plastering-,  and  powdering  the  hair  till  it  was  at 
least  as  ugly  as  a  wig,  has  even  now  some  faithful 
followers.  In  1772  a  most  macaw-like  toupee  and 
a  portentous  tail  distinguished  a  maccaroni  (vide 
print  entitled  Maccaroni's  courtship;  published 
February  1,  1772);  but  the  republican  spirit  of 
the  Farisians  revived  the  classical  coiffure  of  Uome, 
and  a  *'  tOte  &  la  Brutus  "  put  to  fliglit  (he  *'  ail«  de 
pigeon"  of  the  ancient  regime.  The  hag  still  clings 
to  the  collar  uf  the  courtier,  tfiuugli  the  wig,  and 
even  the  powder,  has  been  gradually  dispensed  with, 
and  a  solitary  pigtail  is  now  and  then  seen  reclining 
on  an  elderly  gentleman's  shoulder,  as  if  only  to 
remind  us 

"  That  such  thingK  ir«re, 
And  were  most  dear  to  us." 

The  square-cut  coat  and  Iong<flapped  waistcoat  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  first  two  Georges 
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underwent  an  alteration  about  the  middle  of  tKe 
reig;n  of  their  auccessor.  TJie  skirts  were  un- 
stiffened,  the  waists  shortened,  and  the  cut  of  tlie 
present  court  suit  intn)duced.  Cloth  became  the 
general  niateriAl  for  the  coat,  aud  velvet,  silk,  satiu, 
and  embroidery  were  reserved  for  court  dresses,  or 
waistcoats  and  breeclies  only.  Tlie  latter  were, 
from  the  close  of  George  II/s  reign,  worn  over  the 
stockings  as  at  prewnt,  and  fastened  first  by  buckles 
and  afterwards  by  strings.  The  shoes  were  worn 
with  longer  quarters  and  larger  buckles.*  The 
lace  cravat  was  abandoned  about  1735,  and  a  black 
riband  worn  round  the  neck  tied  in  a  large  bow  in 
front."  To  this  succeeded  wliitc  cambric  stocks, 
buckled  beliind;  and  to  them  (about  1789)  the 
modern  muslin  ci-avat,  in  which  it  was,  at  one  time, 
the  fashion  to  bury  the  chin.  About  tlie  same 
period  the  shirt  collar  appeared  and  the  rufHe 
vanished.  The  coat  was  made  with  lapek  and  a 
tail,  being  cut  square  in  front  above  the  hips  as  well 
as  the  waistcoat,  which,  depriveii  of  its  flaps,  was  soon 
made  as  ridiculously  short  as  it  had  previously  been 

^  In  1777  thebuttoDS  of  the  coat  and  the  buetcles  on  the 
shoes  -wprc  worn  of  on  eiiormous  sixe,  tuid  occusiunnl  the 
prodiictinn  of  a  caricature  called  '  Buckles  and  Buttonjt,  or 
I  'm  the  thing.  Acme  I*  A  beau  witli  atetl  buttons  JuzzUng  a 
lady,  is  the  subject  of  another  caricature  of  tli«  Bamo  year. 

"  This  must  not  he  confounded  with  the  iwlitaire,  -which 
was  n  black  riband  vom  loosely  round  the  n>eck  almost 
like  ail  order  of  knighthood.  Vide  portrait  of  ButTon, 
puhlished  by  the  Sodety  for  the  DiflbsioD  of  Useful  Knov- 
ledge. 
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tinnecessarity  long.^  Pantatooas  and  Hessian  booti 
were  introduced  about  the  end  of  tlie  century:" 
but  from  this  time  the  fashions  are  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  most  of  our  readers.  Short  boota  and  loose 
trousers,  the  result  of  tlie  visit  of  the  Cossacks  to 
London,  have,  together  with  frock-coats,  rendered 
our  costume  more  convenient  and  lei^s  foruml ;  and 
could  we  excliange  the  heavy  and,  tasteleets  beaver 
hat  for  some  light  and  mure  elegant  head-covering, 
the  dress  of  the  present  day,  if  not  so  picturesque 
as  that  of  Charles  T.'s  time,  would  at  least  have 
comfort  and  durability  to  recommend  it ;  and  an 
englishman,  instead  uf  being  caricatured,  as  of 
yore,  with  a  pair  of  shears  in  his  hand  as  uncertain 
what  fashion  to  adopt,  might  remain  contented,  and 
described  aa — 

"'  An  honest  man  close  battaned  to  the  chin, 
Broud-doth  without,  aud  a  vsarm  heart  within." 

The  colour  of  the  riband  of  tlie  Garter  waa 
changed  from  sky  to  deep  blue  by  George  U.,  in 
consequence  of  the  Pretender's  making  some 
knights  of  that  order.  Philip  Domier  Stanhope  Earl 
of  Chesterfield's  portrait  in  tlie  Britisli  Museum 
presents  us  with  one  of  the  latest  examples  of  the 
light  blue  riljand. 

Three  orders  of  knighthoo<i  were  added  to  that 
of  the  Garter  during  this  century  : — 

1st.  The  order  of  St.  Andrew,  or  the  Thistle, 

'  Tho  short  waistcoat  is  eeen  in   paintings  and  prints  as 
enrly  as  }777. 
«  Hfissian  boots  are  caTicBtor«:^^'wv\1^^- 


instituted  by  Queen  Anne,  who  signed  the  statutes 
on  tb«  31st  of  December,  1703.  The  knights 
wear  a  green  riband  over  their  left  shoalders, 
appendant  to  which  is  the  image  of  St.  Andrew, 
vitli  Ids  cross  before  him,  in  a  circle  of  gold 
enamelled  green,  with  the  molto  of  the  order, 
"  Nemo  rac  impune  lacessit ;"  a  collar  composed 
of  thistles  and  sprigs  of  rue  linked  together, 
enamelled  green,  with  the  figure  of  St.  Andrew 
irradiated,  appendant  lo  it, encircled  by  the  motto; 
and  on  tiie  Ltft  breast  a  ^Ur,  composed  of  St. 
Anilrew*8  cross,  with  four  silver  rays  ensuing 
between  the  points  of  the  cross,  upon  a  field  Vert, 
a  thistle  of  gold  and  green  encircled  by  the 
motto. 

2nd.  The  order  of  the  Bath,  instituted  by 
George  I.  1725  :  ita  insignia  being  a  star  of  eight 
points  Argent ;  in  t!ie  centre,  three  imperial 
crowns  Or,  encircled  by  the  motto,  "  Tria  juncta 
in  uuo  ;"  a  broad  riband  of  a  scarlet  colour  worn 
over  the  right  shoulder  with  the  badge  appended 
to  it,  viz.,  Azure,  three  crowns  Or,  surrounded 
by  the  motto. 

3rd.  The  order  of  St.  Patrick,  instituted  by 
George  III.,  Febnmry  5,  1783.'  The  riband  is 
light  blue,  and  worn  over  the  right  shoulder.  The 
star,  silver,  on  a   centre  Or  a  sallire  Gules  sur> 


*  The  Gnelphic  or  Hauorerian  order  was  added  by  hift 
late  Most  Gracious  MBJH?aty  George  IV.  in  1815,  ana  the 
OfdtT  of  SJ,  Michud  aod  St.  George  in  1819, 


mounted   by   a  trefi.iil    slipped   proper,    each  Ic 
charged  with  a  crown  Or,  motto  '*  QuU  separabit?" 
Id  attempting  to  describe  the 

COSTUME   or   TBB    I,ADIE8   OF    THE    EIGHTEENTH 

CEHTUBY, 

we  fliog  oursclvcfl  upon  the  generosity  of  those 
of  the  nineteenth,  as  a  mere  catalng^ie  of  Che 
various  articles  introduced  by  fasLiou  ic  our  later 
days  would,  to  make  it  complete,  occupy  more 
£pace  than  our  limits  can  afibrd;  and  the  very 
contemplation  of  them  in  the  innumerable  prints 
of  the  time  has  nearly  bewildered  us.  An  intelli- 
gent writer  on  this  subject  has  remarked,  that 
Fashion,  from  the  time  of  George!.,  **  has  been 
such  a  var^'ing' goddess,  that  neither  history,  tradi- 
tion, nor  painting  has  been  able  to  preserve  all  her 
mimic  forms  ;  like  Proteus  struggling  in  the  arms 
of  Telemachus,  on  the  Phanic  coasts,  she  passed 
from  shape  to  shape  with  the  rapidity  of  thought." 
And  AdiJison  telU  \is  that  there  is  not  bo  variable  a 
thing  in  nature  as  a  lady's  liead-dreas,  which  rose 
and  fell  in  his  own  memory  above  thirty  degrees. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  inconstancy  of 
fashion  is  not  very  much  greater  now  than  it  waa 
shortly  after  the  Norman  im-asion  ;  and  in  almost 
every  succeeding  century  Ixave  we  quoted  the 
lamentations  of  some  ^oet  or  hiittorian  over  the 
cajjrices  and   cxlravagaxvca  uS:  V\a  Qa\fc\s\v«WNSft^ 
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male  and  female,  lay  and  ecclesiastic.  It  is  the 
multiplication  of  authorities  that  increases  oar 
information,  but  on  the  other  hand  (aticl  ue  call 
tlie  attention  of  our  readers  most  parlinularly  to 
this  fact),  the  costume  of  a  nation  is  not  dlittiirhed 
by  the  introduction  or  abandonment  of  niiaute 
alterations  and  ephemeral  fashions.  Although  ue 
may  scarcely  find  two  figures  dressed  or  armed 
precbely  alike  in  a  dozen  coeval  monuments  or 
paintings,  the  general  character  of  the  time  is 
stamped  upon  all,  and  to  that  we  have,  at  first 
from  necessity,  and  now  upon  principle,  coufiued 
ourselves. 


THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE,  uoa— 1714, 

was  brief,  as  it  was  "  iiappy  and  glorious."  The 
dress  of  the  ladies  during-  tlio  greater  part  of  her 
short  and  gentle  sway  resembled,  in  its  general 
features,  tliat  of  the  time  of  James  II.  and  William 
III.  The  tower  or  commode  was  still  worn,  and 
the  gowns  and  petticoats  flounced  and  furbelowed 
80  that  every  part  of  the  garment  was  "  in  curl," 
and  a  laily  of  fashion  **  looked  like  one  of  those 
animals,"  says  the  Spectator,  *'  which  in  the  country 
we  call  a  Friezland  hen."  But,  in  1711,  we 
find  Mr.  Addison  remarking,  that  "  the  whole 
sex   is   now  dwarfed   and  shrunk  into  a  race  of 
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be&utics  that  seems  almost  another  species.  I 
remember  several  ladies  who  were  once  very  new 
sereu  foot  high,  tliat  at  present  want  some  inches 
of  five.  Uow  they  came  to  be  thus  ctirtaUed  1 
caimot  learn  ;  whether  the  whole  sex  be  at  present 
under  any  penance  which  we  kno\v  nothing  of, 
or  whether  they  have  cast  their  head*c]resses  in 
order  to  surprise  us  with  something*  in  that  kiad 
which  shall  be  entirely  new,  though  I  find  m(wt 
are  of  opinion  they  are  at  present  like  trees  lopped 
and  pruned  that  will  certainly  sprout  up  and 
llourisli  with  greater  heads  than  before."  He 
confesses  himself,  however,  highly  pleased  with 
the  coilFiire  then  in  fashion,  which,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  later  portraits  of  Queen  Anne,  was  of  a 
natural,  and  consequently  graceful  description ; 
the  hair  clustering  in  curb  round  tlie  back  of  the 
neck,  and,  though  hair-powder  was  worn  by  some, 
her  majesty's  chestnut  ringlets  are  unsullied  by 
that  abominable  composition. 

The  praise  the  essayist  lavishes  upon  the  ladies* 
heads  he  is  shortly,  however,  obliged  to  qualify 
by  his  reprol»atioii  of  a  new  fasiiion  that  sprung  up 
a  few  months  later.  This  was  the  introduction  of 
I  he  true  heiress  and  successor  of  the  fardingale — 
the  enormous,  inconvenient,  and  ridiculous  hoop. 
In  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley's  picture  gallery,  hia 
great-great-grandmother  is  said  to  have  on  *'  tfui 
new-fashioned  petticoat,  except  thai  the  modem  is 
gathered   at   the  waist**      The    old    lady    waj 
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ntly  in  the  wheel  fardingale,  which  projected 
all  round,  for  the  knight  adds — *^  My  pjandmotber 
appears  as  if  she  stood  [a  a  large  drum^  whereas 
the  ladies  now  Mralk  as  if  they  were  in  a  go-cart ;" 
the  whalebone  petticoat,  on  ila  Brat  introduction, 
preijonting'  a  triangular  rather  than  a  lioopeJ 
appearance.  lu  tlie  month  of  Juty  in  that  year, 
we  find  it  was  swoUea  out  to  an  enonnous  size,  so 
that  what  the  ladies  had  lost  in  height  they  luude 
up  in  breadth  ;  and  a  correspondent,  speaking  of 
the  unfashionable  country  ladies  at  sixty  miles* 
distance  from  London,  says  they  can  alisolutely 
walk  in  their  hooped  petticoats  without  inconveni- 
ence. 

Hoods  of  various  colours  were  worn  by  ladies  at 
the  opera  in  1711-12,  and  cherry  colour  was  the 
prevailing  fashion  of  the  latter  year.  Scarlet 
stockings  were  worn  by  fashionable  belles,  and  the 
practice  of  taking  snutT  is  mentioned  in  No.  344 
of  the  Spectator  an  one  that  fine  ladies  had  lately 
fallen  into.  The  custom  of  wearing  black  ])utchcd 
oil  various  parts  of  the  face  is  amusingly  ridiculed 
iji  several  papers,  and  its  application  to  party 
politics  satirized  in  the  81st  number. 

The  affectation  of  a  male  costume  by  ladies  for 
riding-auits  is  repeatedly  noticed  and  censured  by 
the  Spectator.  In  No.  104  is  a  description  of  a 
lady  in  a  coat  and  waistcoat  of  blue  camlet, 
trimmed  and  embroidered  with  silver,  with  a 
petticoat  of  the  same  stuff,  by  which  alone  her 
sex  was  recognized,  as  she  woie  %smvc\\^-(:n^^ 
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beaver  hat  edged  with  silvePj  and  rendered 
sprightly  hj'  a  feather ;  and  her  hair,  curled 
powdered,  hung  to  a  con^derable  lengtli  dow 
Bboulderfi,  tied  like  that  of  a  rakish  young;  ge 
man,  with  a  long  streaming^scarlet  riband, 
also  assumed  the  male  periwig  on  those  occa^ioa 
atldition  to  the  coat,  hat,  and  feather.  An  ex( 
ingly  little  muff  was  in  feshioa  in  1710-1 1, ; 
black  silk  mantua  is  mentioned  in  the  pi 
story  of  Brunetta  and  Phillisj  No.  80. 


THE    REIGNS.  OF     GEORGE    I..    1714-27, 
GEORGE  U.,  1727-60, 

boast  of  Hogarth  for  th«r  illustrator,  and  intra 
small  frilled  or  pufled  caps,  loose  gowns 
eacques,"  and  cloaks  with  hoods,  termed  card!) 
The  hoop  maintained  its  post,  though  it  frequi 
changed  its  fasiiion.  In  1735  we  perceiv 
projecting  all  round  like  the  wheel  £irdinga1e ; 
petticoat  short,  and  the  gown  without  a  train. 
1745  the  hoop  has  increased  at  the  sides 
diminished  in  front,  and  a  f>amphlt't  was  publish! 
that  year,  entitled  *  T!ie  enormous  abuminatio 
the  Hoop-petticoat,  as  the  fashion  now  is/ 
years  later  it  is  scarcely  discernible  in  some  figi 
and  in  1757  \i  re-a^'pewra  d\ft»d.\a%  ci^ht 

'«'  The  sacque  or  sacV  \s  m^rASoBfti  «*  twcV^ 
CiiarJes  II.     Pepy»  reoot4»V»V^K*Sms.».v 


X<AdJw  or  tli«  nign  of  Gecrge  II>,  (ton  JctTrey'a  ooUeetloa. 
u,  1736;  fr,  1744;  c,  ITift. 


^Hifo  the  shape  which  the  court -rlrcRs  of  George  TII.'s 
reign  has  rendered  familiar  to  us.  In  1735  we 
find  the  heads  still  low  and  covered  by  small 
frilled  caps,  and  flat  g^psy-looking"  straw  hats 
of  moderate  dimensions.  In  1745-6  the  caps  are 
still  smaller,  but  tiie  hats  larj^er ;  and  a  little 
bonnet,  tied  under  the  chin,  appears  almost  of  ibe 
last  modern  fusliion.  Aprons  had  l>ecome  part  of 
the  dress  of  a  Gishionablc  belle  during  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  and  in  1744  they  reached  to 
the  ground.  They  were  next  a\wT\ft.\\«A,  ^^**- 
lengihened  again  before  1752,  a&  %  \a)V3  'a  ■roa.^*'  ^^ 


exclaim  in  the  Gray's  Inn  Journal,  No.  7,  that 
"  short  aprons  are  coming  into  fashion  again."  In 
the  same  yc^r  wc  find  a  succ^'ssor  to  the  hood  in  the 
capuchin,  or  a  new  name  for  the  old  head-covering. 
**  Mrs.  Needlework !  bid  John  come  round  with 
the  coach  to  ihe  door,  and  bring  me  my  fan.  gloves, 
and  capuchin  in  an  imlaut,"  And  in  the  8th 
number  of  the  Hime  work  is  on  advertisement 
of  the  sale  by  auction  of  *'  the  whole  stock  of  a  cn- 
qucttc  leaving  oif  trade,  consisting  of  several  valuable 
curiosities,"  &c.,  amongst  which  are  mentioned  "a 
transparent  capuchin,"  "  an  elegant  snuff-box  with 
a  lookiiig'glass  witlitn  it,  being  a  very  good  pocket 
companion  for  a  beauty,"  directions  for  painting 
and  the  use  of  cosmetics^  and  "  the  secret  of 
putting  on  patches  in  an  artful  manner,  showing 
the  effect  of  their  different  arrangement,  with 
instructions  how  to  place  Ihem  about  the  eye  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  diddain,  an  amorous  lan- 
guish, or  a  cunning  glance;  translated  irom  the 
French." 

With  regard  to  ornaments,  the  watch  and  Hui 
adorned  the  waist;  the  jewelled  necklace  sparkled 
on  the  bosom,  and  bracelets  were  worn  over  the 
long  gloves.     Shortly  after  the  acceftsiou  of 
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a  necklace,  composed  of  several  rowa  of  gold  chains, 
beodsj  or  Jewels,  the  first  close  rounil  the  tliroat, 
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and  the  others  falling  in  festoons  one  under  (he 
other  8o  08  to  cover  the  whole  neck,  wa^  highly 
fashionable,  and  called  "an  e8clav^^i;e,"  from  the 
collar  and  chains  with  wliich  the  wearer  seemed 
laden.  In  1772,  the  print  called  a  JVlaccaront 
Courtship  exhibits  the  same  ridiculous  toupee  anil 
curls  by  which  the  gentleman's  head-dress  of 
the  same  day  was  made  hideous.  (Vide  engraving, 
fig.  a.)  A  pretty  cap,  called  the  wing  or  fly-cap, 
and  resembling  one  still  worn  in  Holland,  concealed 
in  some  instances  the  deformity  of  the  hair,  reveal- 
ing only  the  club  in  which  it  was  worn  behind 
(fig.  0);  the  cap  was  again  surmounted  by  a 
bonnet  laden  with  bows  and  bunches  of  ribands, 
and  the  gown  was  tucked  up  beliind  as  country 
girls  frequently  wear  it  at  this  day.  The  mactaroni 
head-dress  was  followed  by  those  mountains  of  curls, 
powder,  flowers,  and  featliers,  which  ro&e  '*  alp 
above  alp"  upon  the  foreheads  of  our  stately  grand- 
mammas, fulfilling  the  prophetic  fears  of  Addison, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  every  body  wore  them, 
ivere  as  much  lauglied  at  and  caricatured  then 
as  they  would  be  at  present.  SevenU  prints,  pub- 
lished in  the  years  1776-7»  represent  these  head- 
dresses composed  like  the  figures  in  some  of  our 
recent  pantomimes  constructed  by  the  clown  from 
the  contents  of  the  nearest  green-grocer  or  butter- 
man.  Tn  one  called  *  tlie  Green  Stall*  the  long 
side  curls  are  imitated  by  carrots  similarly  disposed, 
and  in  another  the  slanting  summit  of  the  mouutoia 
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is  laid  out  as  a  parterre,  and  a  gardener  ts  seen  at 
work  iti  it!  *  Tiie  Maiden  Aunt,'  ptibli?iliedJulj  4i 
1 776,  exhibits  aparroquet  perched  upon  the  pon'dered 
precipice,  and  completing  Miih  its  uin^ps  and  toil 
the  ludicrous  effect  of  the  picture  (fig.  c).  In  1778 
and  1783  we  still  meet  witli  varieties  of  this  fashion, 
which  certainly  is  not  exceeded  in  absurdity  and 
iigline^  by  tlie  horned  and  heart-shaped  head-dresses 
of  the  fifVeenlli  century.  In  1783  a  change  appears 
to  have  taken  place,  and  a  flat-crowned  broad- 
brinmied  straw  or  silk  hat,  snrruundeil  with  ribands, 
is  worn  upon  the  hair,  which,  lowered  a-top,  bulges 
out  at  the  sides  like  a  bishop's  wig  profusely 
powdered,  while  two  or  three  immense  curia  fall 
from  beneath  it  upon  the  shoulders  (fig.  j).  In 
1786-9  an  improvement  appejirs,  which  a  modem 
writer  attributes,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  taste 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Angelica  KaiiflPmann, 
Iloppner,  and  the  other  painters  of  that  day.  The 
hair  was  worn  full  an<i  flowing,  we  may  almost  say 
di^^leveUed  ;  but  powder  maintained  ita  ground  till 
1793,  when  it  was  <lisearded  by  her  Majesty  Queen 
Charlotte  and  the  Princesses,  and  at  length  disap- 
peareii,  we  trust  for  ever,  from  the  toilet  of 
a  British  beauty.  Ladies  wore  while  stockings  even 
in  numrning  as  late  as  the  ytsir  '78.  Mrs.  Darner, 
tlio  eccentric  and  celebrated  sculptor,  is  said  lo 
have  been  the  first  female  who  wore  black  silk 
stockings  in  England ;  which  circumstance,  cum* 
bined  with  other  peculiar  habitSj  oblaiued  for  her 
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'  the  epithet  of  "  Epicinean "  in  the  newspaper 
epigranis  of  the  day.  Though  the  large  hoop  was, 
towTinls  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  only 
worn  at  court  or  iti  full  drcs?,  the  pocket  hoop  i$ 
ridiculed  in  1780  by  a  print  in  which  a  girl 
so  attired  in  placed  beside  a  donkey  laden  with 
a  pair  of  pamiiers  (fig.  k).  For  the  abolition  of  the 
court  hoop  we  are  indebted  to  the  tasteof  George  IV. 
The  otlier  excrescence  lingered  in  fashion  more  or 
less  till  the  French  revolution  in  '89,  which  affected 
the  female  as  powerfully  as  the  male  costume  of 
Furope.  Fashion,  ever  in  extremes,  ruslied  from 
liigh-peaked  stays  and  figured  satins,  yanl-long 
waists  and  hooped  petticoats,  into  the  lightest  and 
slightest  products  of  the  loom,  which  clung  round  the 
form,  whether  gracciul  or  ungainly,  and  were  girdled 
absolutely  under  the  armpiU.  Let  those  who  have 
laugiicd  at  the  habits  of  our  ancestors— let  the  Lady 
Patroness  of  Almack's,  who  would  start  Imck  with 
a  j-cream  of  horror  at  the  idea  of  6guring  in 
the  wimple  and  gorget  of  the  thirteenth,  or  the 
coat-hardie  and  monstrous  head-dresses  of  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  or  even  eighteenth  century, 
peep  into  a  lady's  pocket-book  or  fiisbionable  ma- 
gazine, of  which  the  cover  is  scarcely  old — let 
her  recall  by  Buch  a  glance  the  costume  in  which 
she  paiaded  Bond-street  and  the  Park  as  lately 
ati  iHia  or  20  (remembering  at  the  same  time  that 
the  fashions  of  the  reign  of  Rnfns  or  Henry  V.  ha^-e 
been  rudely  copied  by  niouki^h  illuminators  ignorant 
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of  tlte  first  principle  of  design,  and  their  natural 
deformities  inadu  still  more  hideous  by  a  total 
aljsence  of  taste  and  skill  in  the  delineator,  wliile 
those  of  tlie  reigns  of  George  ITI.  and  I V.  have 
t>een  displayed  by  creditable  and  even  first-rate 
artists,' '  to  the  best  advantage),  and  then  favour  us 
with  her  honest  opinion  of  the  difl'ereuce  between 
the  periods  in  ugliness  and  absurdity. 
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lates  from  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Scarlet  and  blue  had  long  been  the  two  prin- 
cipal colours  of  the  cloth  ordered  for  the  array  of 
the  king'a  troops,  in  accoidanee  with  the  blazon 
of  the  royal  standard;  the  guide  from  the  com- 
mencement of  heraldry  far  the  liveries  of  retainers 
and  domeatics  haWng  been  the  armorial  bcaringa  of 
their  lonl  or  leader.  But  the  muti-at-arma  were, 
during  t!ie  ciirly  periods  of  our  liislory,  covered  with 
mall  or  plate,  and  of  the  lighter  armed  troops  the 
smallest  number  perchance  was  brought  into 
the  field  by  the  sovereign  himself,  the  liost  com- 
prising the  contingents  of  the  barons,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  every  knight  in  it  wearing  the  coloui-s  of 
the  particular  banners  they  served  and  fought  under. 

"  Many  of  the  nntnliers  of  the  Parisian  work  cm  fasliions^ 
from  whence  Mrs,  Bell's  were  taken,  \wsuc  \Xu;\iivii2\'».'2S.'is*i 
admtrah/e   Horace  Veroet,  now   pre*\'V«n.V  o^  "^"tt  '^^««^'»^ 
Itojal  Academy  of  Paiudug. 
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A  white  cross  was  the  general  badge  of  t' 
Knglish  troops  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  Bnd.  w 
worn  as  late  as  the  reig-n  of  Edward  IV. 
Henry  VIII. 's  lime  we  find  soldiers  in  uliite  COS 
with  a  red  cro^s,  but  these  were  most  probably  ft 
nished  by  the  city  of  London.  Aad  Stow  speaH 
the  marching  watch  wherein  the  archers  wore  cfll 
of  white  fustian,  signed  on  the  breast  and  ba< 
with  the  arms  of  the  city  (the  red  cross  aforesaid 
In  tlie  sixteenth  and  sev  enteenthcen  til  ries  scarfs  uft 
royal  coloui-s,  or  family  colours,  were  worn  by  office 
eitherover  the shoulderor  round  the  waist, and  soni 
times  round  the  arm.  As  armour  became  abandons 
the  necessity  forutnform  became  niureapjiarent,  ai 
scarlet  with  blue  facings  was  definitively  establish 
aa  that  of  the  Brititili  army  during  the  rei; 
of  Queen  Anne,  at  wiiich  time  abo  tlie  pike  cea» 
to  be  carried,  anil  the  musket  and  socket  bayon 
became  the  general  weapons  of  the  infantry.  T 
cartouch-box  supplied  the  place  of  the  bandelie 
every  species  of  body  ammur  was  discarded,  t 
gorget  dwindling  into  the  ornamental  trifle  lu 
known  by  that  name.  The  red  and  wliite  feaOJ 
was  worn  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne;  the  bifti 
cockade  appeared  about  the  time  of  George  1} 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace  its  origin,  ofi 
the  exart  period  of  its  introduction:  it  waft  perhiJI 
a.^sumed  in  opposition  to  the  white  cockade,  t! 
well-known  bmlge  of  the  Jacobite  party.  Ita 
furuisiied  Europe   with   its  liarness  of  plate, 


Germany  seems  to  have  contracte*!  for  the  supply 
of  its  uniform.  The  Prussian  sugar-loaf  cap  was 
adopted  with  the  Prussian  (acticd ;  and  llie  uniform 
of  the  grenadiers  of  1745  has  been  hande<l  down  to 
posteriiy  by  Hogarth,  in  his  *  i^tarcli  to  Finchley.' 
At  that  time  the  oiBcer'ssash,  which  had  succeeded 
to  the  scarf,  was  still  worn  like  its  prototype  over 
the  bhonUler,  und  as  in  the  Dutch  army  to  this  day. 

In  llie  London  Chroniele  for  1762,  vol.  xi.,  a 
writer  says,  ''  I  hope  no  person  will  think  us  diiiaf- 
fected,  but  when  we  meet  any  uf  the  new- raised 
infantry  wearing  the  buttons  of  their  hats  bluH 
before,  and  the  trefoil  white  worsted  shakiug^  as 
they  tttepi  we  cannot  help  thinking  of  French  ti^re 
dancers." 

In  the  re^n  of  George  III.  the  sugar-loaf  cap 
of  the  grenadiers  was  exchanged  for  the  present 
mountain  or  muff  of  bear-skin,  and  the  abolition  of 
floured  and  pomatumed  heau*",  three-cornered 
cuuketl  liaLs  and  pigtails,  took  place  during  the  last 
war;  tlie  hat  l^ing  first  superseded  by  a  cap  with 
a  shade  and  high  brass  plate  In  front  (1800),  and 
finally  by  the  shako  (1816). 

The  coat  and  waiittcoat  followed  the  fashion  of 
the  time.  The  large  skirts  of  the  former  were  first 
doubled  back  to  a  button  in  the  centre,  a  fojthion 
preserver)  in  the  jacket  that  succeeded  it  (l&13)aud 
the  coutec  (1820]  of  the  present  day,  when  the  ne- 
cessity no  hniger  exists.  The  white  breeches  and 
black  giiitera  were,  during  the  last  reign  (^IS'l^^^ 


exchanged  for  trousers,  and  the  long^  whlta  gal 
witli  black  buttons  and  garters,  worn  as  state 
by  the  foot  guards,  were  at  the  same  time  exchaii 
for  white  trousers  and  gaitera. 

The  three-comered   gold-lace  cocket^l   hat 
retained   by  the  life-guards   as  late  as  their 
campaigu  in  the  Peninsula,  and  tlieir  cropping 
docking'  have  been  commemorated  by  the  wi 
authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses  in  their  imita 
of  the  ultra-loyal  Fitz^rald  : — 

"  Though  hamtled  Gallia  scoff, 
God  hl«98  their  pigtails,  though  they  *»  now  cut  oU 

The  said  pigtails  having  been  shortened  to  a 
inches  in    1804,  and  taken  off  entirely   in  1 
The  cocked  hat  was  succeeded  by  a  helmet  wi 
borse-toil  flowing  down  the  back  (1812),  after 
Elliot!  uf  the  French  dragoons  and  cuirassiers, 
as  if  to  make  "  assurance  double  sure,"  uur  gu] 
fellows  were  armed   with   the  breast-jilate  ini 
dialely  after  the  battle  of  W^aterloo,  in  which 
bad  proved  themselves  more   than    a    match 
cavalry   so   defended.      The   bear-skin    crest 
substitutetl  for  the  horse-tail  (1817),  and  the 
nadier  fur  eap  was  tried  upon  the  heads  of  the 
guards  during  tlie  reign  of  George  IV.,  but  s 
abandoned,  being  found  too  cumbrous  and  op 
sive,  and   the  helmet  with  its  bear-skin  cresi 
turned  to."     The  Blues  exchanged  their  buff 


'"  The  greuudiur  fur  caps  wen:  again  ordered  for  1 
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for  tlieir  present  ^hite  appointments  in  1821.  Ttie 
principal  change  in  the  light  cavalry  was  the  re- 
vi^-al  of  the  tance  and  the  equipment  of  the  regi- 
ments so  armed  in  the  Polish  uniform ;  and  his  late 
Majesty  William  lY.  was  plea^  to  command  that 
scarlet  should  be  the  uniform  of  every  regiment  in 
the  service,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  rifle  brigade  , 
and  the  life-guards  blue. 
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^^%as  distinguished  by  no  particular  cr>stume  from 
r  tliat  of  the  army  till  the  time  of  George  II.  Naval 
oommanders  wore  scarlet  in  the  reign  of  Klizabeth 
by  her  Majesty's  order,  and  that  order  was  confinned 
by  James  I.,  as  we  liave  stated  in  the  proper  place. 
During  the  subsequent  reigns  that  regulation  wai 
neglected,  and  naval  officers  appear  to  have  been 
habited  according  to  their  own  fency,'^  and  armed 
tike  the  military,  while  their  ships'  companies 
were  sometimes  clotlied,  like  lite  land  force-s.  in  the 
colours  of  their  captain.  In  1(>77  we  tind  from 
Wycherley*s  comedy  of  the  *  Plain  Dealer,'  that  red 
breeches  were  the  mark  of  a  sailor.     Our  tars  are 

{(oards  by  Eiag  William  IV.,  nsd  have  bwn  ogaiu  super- 
seded bj  the  (jlumcd  ht^lmets, 

"  Villi-'  th.^  jiortraifs  iif  Admiral  Chiireliill  ami  Vice- 
Admirnl  Sir  Smfibnl  Fuirhnrn  (temp,  t^itt-n  Aimc'i  in  Uie 
Guard  Itoom  of  Hampton  Court.  Ttie  first  is  iu  red  velvet 
with  gold-lacrd  button  boles ;  the  second  in  plaiu  blou  vtlvet. 
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too  gallant  to  feel  annoyerl  by  the  informatlol 
their  long-cherisiii?d  uniform  was  first  worn. 
lady.  In  1748  George  II.  accidentally  in< 
Duchess  of  Bedford  on  horseback  in  a  hding- 
of  blue  faced  with  white,  and  was  so  pleased 
the  effect  of  it  that,  a  question  having  been 
raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  deciding  upon 
general  dress  for  the  royal  navy^  he  immcdl 
commanded  the  adoption  of  those  colours 
regulation  which  appears  never  to  have  bee 
zettcd,  nor  does  it  exist  in  the  records  o 
Admiralty  office,  although  a  subsequent  on 
1757,  refers  to  it.  Epaulettes  are  a  recent  ad( 
to  the  uniform*  and  were  at  first  consider 
species  of  dandyism.  The  heroic  NkIsoo,  whc 
in  after-life  so  proud  of  his  well-won  star»' 
orders  that  he  made  himself  a  mark  for  the 
bullet  in  his  last  action  by  an  unnecessary  dii 
of  them,  declared  in  a  letter,  the  extrat 
which  w"as  read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquai 
that  he  should  certainly  ^*  cut  the  acgvtn'ntai 
of  two  officers  (one  of  them  the  late  gallan 
Alexander  Ball),  in  consequence  of  their  moui 

1*  This  traditionnry,  hut  certainly  aiilhenlic  iiifona 
was  comcaunicaled  by  Mr.  Lot'ktT.  one  of  the  cominiBsi 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  to  Sir  H.  Ellis  and  fnrmwl  part 
interesting  paper  on  tlie  enhject  of  the  Naval  Unil 
read  by  the  latter  gentleman  at  the  Society  of  Antiqnl 
Tharsday,  March  imh,  l$3ti.  Vide  Jo^u^t  of  the  Bi 
Areha^olojtical  AsRWiiation,  No  5.    y  -.  i    ^    b   ViS 

"  Thursday,  March  18th»  1830.  f/ 


epaulettes  m  imitation  of  military  foppery.  The 
three>coriien>d  cocked  hat  wm  worn  by  the  coiikuoii 
sailors  as  late  as  the  reign  of  George  III.  lu  the 
London  Chronicle,  17G2,  we  are  told  tliat  sailora 
wear  the  sides  of  their  hats  uniformly  tacked  down 
to  the  crown,  ami  look  &3  if  they  carried  a  tri- 
angular apple  {Kitity  upon  their  heads.  An  enor- 
mous pigtail  is  sliU  worn  by  some  of  our  "jolly 
jack  tars,'*  and  has  occasionally^  v>o  have  been  lold, 
otlei'efl  an  eRectual  rcsititauce  to  the  ed^e  of  au 
enemy's  cutlass. 

King  William  IV.,  himself  a  sailor,  changed 
the  fiicings  to  scarlet,  which,  together  with  the 
gold-laced  blue  trousers  introduced  by  King  George 
IV.,  gave  ill  our  humble  opinion  much  too  military 
a  character  tu  the  uniform.  But  the  white  facings 
U;tve  been  restored  by  her  present  most  Gracious 
Majesty ;  and  the  costume  consecrated  by  the 
victories  of  Si.  Vincent,  Aboukir,  and  Trafalgar, 
the  glorious  badge  of  the  hundred  triumphs  which 
have  eiitablished  our  supremacy  on  the  ocean,  that 
is  never  seen  upon  a  sauntering  niidsldpnian  in  the 
streets  of  London  without  awaking  a  glow  of  pride 
and  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  thuse  ''  who  live  at 
home  at  ease,"  in  no  longer  confounded  with  the 
old  artillery  uniform,— a  livery  equally  honourable 
we  admit,  and  as  highly  dLjiingui^hed,  but  certainly 
not  so  truly  natiottal  as  that  of  the  service  wliich 
England  may  be  said  to  have  created — which  Iios 
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grown  with  her  growth  aad  strengthened  with 
strength,  and  the  decay  of  which  will  be  the 
melancholy  signal  of  her  own  destruction. 

*'  Britaimia  needs  no  bulwarks. 
No  towers  along  the  steep : 
Her  march  is  on  the  moiintain  fraTe^ 
Her  home  is  on  the  deep  1"  , 


: 


I 


-i 


if: 


I). 


fiootcli  tffoei^  of  •ilvet,  rroiD  Mr.  Lu^&n'i  woilu 

Ko  lational  doubt  can  exist  of  the  gpreat  antiquity 
of  the  national  costume  of  Scotland:  that  the 
chequered  sttifT  which  still  forms  it  is  the  variously- 
coloured  ^rment  of  tlic  Gauls  described  by 
Piodunis,  at  one  time  the  common  habit  of  every 
Celtic  tribe,  but  now  abandoned  by  all  their 
descendants  except  the  hardy  unsophisticated  Gaelic 
tuouutaiiieer,  is   admitted,  wg   bulievej  by  every 
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aiiliquary  wlio  lia.s  iniiile  public  his  opiniun  od  liie 
subject.  But  to  the  same  extent  that  our  credence 
b  given  to  tlie  fact  is  our  wouder  awakened  tliat 
the  existence  of  so  peculiar  a  liabit  should  have  been 
passed  unnoticed  by  every  chroiiiuler  and  travellor, 
whether  native  or  foreign,  for  upwards  of  a  thousand 
yean  !  Yet  such  is  the  ease,  as  far  as  we  havti 
been  able  to  discover.  The  Scots  are  first  mcntioneci 
by  Porphyry  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century; 
they  ore  noticed  a^in  by  Amniiauus  Marcellintu 
in  360,  and  by  Claudian  in  390.  Under  the  name 
of  Caledonians,  however,  we  have  an  account  of 
them  by  Tacitus  as  i-arly  as  the  cltwe  of  the  first 
centur}'';  but  he  merely  describes  them  in  general 
tonus  as  in  a  state  of  great  barbarity. 

HerudiaUf  Xiphiltn,  ami  IsiiJore  :tpcak  ol  them 
as  naked  savages,  with  stainetl  or  punctured  budies, 
wearing  iron  rings  round  tlicir  middles.  Gildiu 
describes  the  ScoL**  and  Picta  of  his  time  as  having 
only  a  piece  uf  cluth  tied  round  the  loins;  and 
the  whole  host  of  S.ixon,  Norman,  English,  French, 
aye,  and  Stiotch  chroniclers,  down  to  tlie  fifteentli 
ceulurj',  are  silent  respecting  a  costume  wliich 
must  have  excited  the  curiosity  of  foreigners  by 
its  Kingularity,  and  constituted  the  pride  of  the 
natives  from  its  antiquity. 

Fordun,  the  fiistorian  of  Scotland,  who  wrote  in 
1350,  cuntents  himself  with  describing  the  High- 
landers as  "  of  goodly  [jerson,  but  m^is-shapeu 
attire ;"   and  Froisaart,  the  minute  and  pictorial 
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Troissart,  in  his  accouut  of  Edward  IIT.'s  expedi- 
tion in  1326,  merely  tells  us,  that  ten  thousand 
pairs  of  old  worn-out  shoes,  made  of  undressed 
jeathcr,  with  the  hair  on,  were  left  behind  by  the 
Scotcli  on  that  midnight  retreat  whicli  biiflled  the 
Knglt.'^ii,  and  terminated  the  inglorious  campaign. 

The  seals  and  monuments  of  the  early  kings 
and  nobles  of  Scotland  repre^tent  tlieui  armed  and 
attired  in  the  some  fashion  as  their  Anglo-Norman 
contemporaries.  Illuminated  MSS.  ufTord  us  no 
nssi^tanoe  ;  and  Le^ly,  Buchanan,  and  Beau|^iie,  all 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bear  the  6rst 
unequivocal  testimony  to  the  existence  and  pre- 
valence of  a  party-coloured  garment  in  Scotland. 
To  tliese  three  authors  may  be  added  the  writer  of 
a  chronicle  of  the  same  date,  preserved  in  Lord 
Somers's  Tracts,  who  tella  us,  "  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Western  Isles  deliglited  to  wear  marled  clutlm, 
e-specially  that  have  long  stripes  of  sundry  colours. 
Their  predecessors  used  short  mantles  or  plaids  of 
various  colours,  sundrj'  ways  divided,  and  amongst 
some  the  custom  is  observed  to  this  day  ;  but  for 
the  most  part  now,  they  are  brown,  most  near  to 
the  colour  of  the  hadder  (heather),  to  the  effect 
when  they  lie  among  the  hadder  the  bright  colours 
of  their  plaids  shall  not  betray  them." 

At  the  «ime  time  John  Major,  who  wrote  the 
history  of  his  native  country  in  Latin,  merely  re- 
marks their  being  without  stockings  or  covering 
for  the  legs,  and   wearing  a  cloak  for  an  u^^et 
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garment ;  and  LmJsay  of  Piscottie,  whose  chromcle 
of  Soathnd,  from  H37  tu  1542,  is  in  the  vulgar 
tongue^  says,  "  the  otliur  pairts  northerne  are  full 
of  iDountairies,  and  verj'  nide  and  bonielie  kynd  of 
people  dolli  inlmbite,  which  is  called  Ihe  Roid* 
8haiiki»  or  Wyld  Scotes.  They  be  clothed  with 
nnc  mantle,  with  ane  schirt,  ^schioned  af^er  the 
Irisch  manner,  goiri^  bair-legged  to  the  knee  ;" 
but  not  a  word  of  tlie  chequered  ]uttern  of  these 
^rments.  Indeed,  unless  **  faschioned  after  the 
Tri&ch  manner"  relates  to  their  cut  alone,  he 
implies  by  that  expression  that  the  sliirt  or  body- 
dress  was  the  leni-croick,  or  large  saffron -coloured 
shirt  worn  by  the  Irish  of  that  day,  and  wbicb 
r.  Logan,  in  hla  *  History  of  the  Gael,*  informs 
118,  but  without  quoting  bw  authority,  wa«  actually 
worn  by  tiie  Scotcli  Iliglilaiwiers.' 

Ti»e  authentic  portraits  of  royal  and  noble 
personages  of  Scotland  engraved  in  Mr.  Lodge's 
lieautiful  work,  comprising  those  of  the  Kegcnt 
iNIurray ;  George  Gordon,  Marquis  of  Huntley; 
Henry,  Lord  Darnley,  King  of  Scotland  ;  David 
Leslie,  lirst  LortI  of  Newark  i  James  Hamilton, 
ICarl  of  Arrau  ;  James  Graham,  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose; Archibald  Campbell,  Marquis  of  Argyll; 
William  Kerr,  Earl  of  Lothian  ;  John  Leslie, 
Duke  of  Rothes,  &o.  &c.,  exiiibit  no  trace  of  a 
national  coMtume  :  and  the  painting  of  the  Surrender 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  at  Carbcrry  Hill, 
*  niatofy  of  the  Gael,  3  vols.  Svo.,  Irfmdon. 
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graved  by  Vertue,  and  reprtsentiog  the  royal  and 
coiiffderated  Scotch  forces  in  buttle  array,  appears 
equally  destitute  of  any  distinoiion  of  dress,  though 
the  banners  of  the  respective  leaders  arc  scrupu- 
lously emblazoned,  and  the  artist,  one  should  sup- 
pose, could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  a  national  habil  at  that  time  in  Scotland.' 

There  appears  to  us  but  one  way  of  accounting 
for  so  strange  a  discrepancy.  The  striped  and 
chequei-ed  "garb  of  old  Gaul"  must  have  fallen 
into  disuse  throughout  tlie  southern  and  most 
civilized  portions  of  Scotland  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  its  manufacture  and  wear  liave  been 
confined  to  the  "Western  Jsles  and  the  remotest 
retreats  of  the  ancient  Celtic  population,  from 
whence  it  may  have  been  gradually  re-adopted  by 
the  Highland  clans  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  it:$  popularity  increased  by  its  assumption  by 
Charles  Edward,  "  the  young  chevalier,"  and  the 
subscqucut  prohibitory  statutes  which  the  rebellion 
gave  rise  to. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  retrace  our  steps  and 
examine  more  narrowly  into  the  texture,  form,  and 

*  One  of  the  earliest  represratatioM  of  a  Highlander  is  to 

l)«  found  in  Sp<.-ed's  maps  of  Scotluud.  publibliedat  the  com- 
nicncement  of  xhv  wvi'iitvenUi  century.  TIic  figure  has 
merely  a  ch^qiu^rcd  niauUe  iluiig  ovtr  its  shoulders,  hcing, 
with  tluii  i-xccpiioni  perfectly  naked.  The  HiglUaiid  woman 
is  wrapped  in  a  miiuilnr  clotii,  which  is  drawn  over  ber  head 
ns  wt'lh  No  great  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  iheir 
liilelity. 
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mantipr  of  wearing  this  ancient  and  singular  habit, 
wlucli  U  ideiililieEl  tiirougliout  moUern  Eurupo 
with  lh«  name  Scotland. 

Witli  all  our  aveniioii  from  spccolation  iqo 
jealousy  of  ttaUiiion  we  fiiiil  ourselves  in  ihU 
instance  without  oilier  guides,  and  must  co»#- 
quently  cither  lay  down  our  pen  at  once  or  follovr 
them  with  it  to  the  verge  of  probability.  We  haw 
already  stated  that  the  earliest  known  auilion'tia 
who  allnde  to  the  chequered  dress  are  of  tiie 
sixteenth  century.  Heron,  however,  in  his  HLstopf 
of  Scotland,  says,  that  in  Argyle  and  the  llebrida;, 
before  the  middle  of  tlie  (iflefnlh  century,  tartan 
was  manufactured  of  one  or  two  colours  for  tirt 
poor,  more  varied  for  the  rich. 

Now  the  word  taitati  is  derived  by  Mr.  ]ji>gan 
from  the  Gaelic  tarsthi  or  tarsuin,  "  across  ;"  hut 
the  French  had  the  word  (iretaine  for  a  wooUeu 
cloth  a-s  early  as  tlie  thJrleeulh  century  (vide  p. 
151),  which  generally  appears  to  have  been  dywl 
of  a  whole  colour,  and  originally  scarlet ;  while 
the  true  Gaelic  term  for  the  Highland  plaid  or 
mantle  ia  breacan-feile,  literally  the  "  chequered, 
striped  or  spotted  covering,"  and,  as  we  have  already 
meiitiutjed  iu  the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  the 
parti-coloured  clotli  woven  by  tlie  Gauls  and 
Britons  was  by  tliem  called  hre.ach  and  hryrax^ 
from  breaCj  speckled  or  spotted.  The  word  tartan 
therefore,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  is,  we  are 
toclinetl  to  believe,  the  name  of  the  material  itselfj 


,  and 
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and  iioL  of  the  pattern  it  may  be  worked  in.*  In  a 
wardrobe  account  of  the  time  of  James  XIT.  of 
ScolLutul,  A.u.  1471,  quoted  by  Mr.  Logan,  occurs 
an  entry  of  "  au  elne  and  aiie  halve  uf  blue  tartane 
to  lyne  his  gowue  of  cloth  of  gold,"  aail  of  '*  halve 
au  etue  of  doble  tartane  to  lyne  collars  to  her  lady 
the  quene  ;"  and  iu  1485  our  own  Ilenry  VII. 
displayed  in  Buswurth  Field  a  banner  of  "  yellow 
tarterne,"  on  whicli  was  painted  a  dun  cow.  That 
it  was  a  stutF  much  used  fur  bauuen»  as  well  as 
dresses  in  the  fifteenth  century  appears  erideat 
from  the  order  of  Richard  III.  (in  the  document 
quoted  page  267  of  this  work)  for  tlie  furnishing 
of  "350  pensilti  (small  streamers)  of  tarleryn,"  as 
well  as  the  same  number  *'  of  buckram,"  gtnifanons 
*<  of  fuHtian,"  standards  and  trumpet  banners  of 
Harcenet,  &c.,  and  it  seeros  to  have  been  superseded 
in  modern  days  by  the  "  buutiug  "  of  wliich  our 
ijtaip-culours  and  other  flags  are  now  made,* 

"  .  Tana,  tarsin,  and  tarsm,  is  us«l  for  across,  athwart, 
over,  tlirouKh,  pu6t;  aud  would  apply  to  tb«  crossing  of 
Lhi-ciids  ill  (Tic  wi-aviiig  uf  auy  sort  of  cloth,  nud,  with  the 
exception  of  tarsuaiit  which  signifies  a  cntss-buaiii,  tbe  root 
tars  ,or  tartt  in  all  its  coiDbiuations,  expresttcs  thlugs  which 
croiis  60  tiiiiiiitely  as  1o  deceive  the  sense,  as  Uiu  Npokta  of 
a  wheel  in  motion,  light  shining  tlirough  glass,  Sic-. 

*  As  tli^se  tartduB  are  charged  at  the  nitti  of  nearly  six- 
teen shillings  per  yard,  they  must  have  been  of  a  superior 
toxturc  to  the  c-tunuon  brcachou  worn  by  the  Western 
Islanders  and  the  peasantry  of  Argyleshire  ;  the  latter  was 
the  coxnm  homespun  wuuiti^a  cloth,  and  it  is  oiost  probable 
that  the  furnier  was  tiiat  tuixiure  of  lioen  aud  woollen 
called  linsey-woolsey  by  thu  English  aud  liretaine  by  tbo 
French  to  this  day. 


Mr.  Logan  infonna  us  that  woollon  cloths  "« 
first  woven  of  one  colour,  or  an  intermixture  of 
natural  black  and  white,  so  of\en  seen  in  Scotl 
to  the  present  day.**  And  we  may  add,  that  it  < 
be  recognized  by  our  readers  as  the  stuff  la( 
rendered  fashionable  for  trousers,  under  the  na 
of  "  shepherds*  plaid.*'  The  introduction  of  seve 
colours  we  have  seen,  however,  dates  from 
earliest  period  of  its  manufacture ;  and  It  is  assert 
both  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  that  the  rank 
the  wearer  was  indicated  by  the  number  of  colo 
in  hi3  dress,  which  were  limited  by  law  to  seven! 
a  king  or  chief,  and  four  for  the  inferior  iiobilit 
while,  as  we  have  already  quoted  from  Heron 
was  "made  of  one  or  two  colours"  (thai  is  to  i 
plain,  or  merely  chequered  with  artother  colo 
**for  the  poor."  Of  the  superior  breacbans,  1 
Logan  informs  us,  that  green  and  black,  with  a 
stripe,  seems  to  have  predominated  ;  and  an  Ital 
MS.  of  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  formt 
in  the  libmrj'  of  his  Hoyal  Highness  the  Duk« 
Sussex,  .containing  a  multitude  of  illuminaij 
illustrative  of  Scripture  history,  the  curtains  of 
tabernacle  are  repeatedly  depicted  of  those  ident 
coloura  disposed  in  the  exact  pattern  of  the  rao( 
(artan. 

This  variegated  stulf  was  also  called  by  the  Q 
landers  cath-datk,  commonly  translated,  as 

*  In  the  law  of  colours,  tlie  nbreachta  of  Tighetnu 
I uwniioQed  iu  page  4  J3  of  this  work. 
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Logan  iuforiiis  us,  "  war  colour,"  but  ingoniously 
rendered  by  a  friend  of  that  gentleman,  "  the  strife 
of  colours,"  an  etymology  which  has  certainly  the 
high  merit  of  being  as  probable  as  it  is  poetical  and 
characteriBlic.  The  epitliet  is  exactly  such  as  a 
Highland  senachie  would  have  applied  to  the  spleo- 
did  breachan  of  his  chieftain. 

The  breachan  or  plaid,  we  are  told  by  the  same 
writer,  was  originally  a  large  mantle  of  one  piece, 
belted  round  the  body,  and  thence  called  "  the  belted 
plaid ;"  and  he  seenis  to  consider  that  it  was  also 
called  the  Irittghas  or  ti'nis,  the  word  being  derived 
from  the  root  tru^^  gather,  truss  or  tuck  up  ;  that 
it  formed  of  itself  the  entire  ancient  dress,  aud  that 
the  latter  appellation  was  transferred  to  the  pan- 
taloons and  stockings  joined,  which  were  adopted 
on  the  prohibition  of  the  ancient  dress.  But  not 
only  have  we  positive  evidence  of  the  truis  forming 
a  reniarkahle  portion  of  the  original  Gaulish,  British, 
and  Irish  dress,  but  Mr.  Logan  himself  almost  im- 
nietliatcly  aftcnvards  proceeds  to  describe  them  as 
either  knit  like  stockings,  or,  according  to  tfie  ancient 
manner,  formed  of  tartan  cloth,  nicely  fitted  to  the 
abape,  and  fringed  down  the  leg ;  adding  that  "  there 
Ib  preserved  a  Gaelic  saying  respecting  this  gat' 
ment^^*  by  which  tlie  quantity  of  stuff  required  for 
ita  making  may  be  ascertained.  We  must  surely, 
therefore,  be  under  some  error  in  understanding 
him  to  deny  the  aiiti(|uity  of  the  truis. 

In  support  of  his  assertion,  however,  he  quotea 
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tlie  historians  Major  and  Lindsay,  who  describi 
Highlanders  as  bare-legged  from  (he  knee,  and  Ji 
stances  tlie  many  curious  expedients  resorted  to 
the  rebellion  to  evade  wearing  breeches  occordir 
to  the  royal  order,  with  the  declaration  of  an  q 
Highland  farmer,  that  "  he  would  never  lippeij 
a  hodacli  tliat  wore  the  breeks."  But  their  disu 
by  thelower  cltisses,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteen! 
centuries,  is  no  proof  of  their  non-existence 
much  earlier  period  ;  and  if  the  truis  were  so 
the  object  of  their  aversion  and  contempt,  an' 
acknowledged  a  portion  of  their  ancient  nation 
costume,  how  comes  it  tliat  tlie  young  Pretcnde 
who,  during  his  romantic  expedition  into  Englan 
inarched  on  foot  from  Carlisle  to  Derby  in  ^ 
Highland  garb  at  the  head  of  his  force«t,  and  ij 
assumed  that  garb  undoubtedly  for  the  sake  of  & 
tering  the  prejudices  of  hh  Gaelic  followers,  shoui 
have  worn  the  obnoxious  articles,  as  he  certain, 
did?  Vide  engraving  given  opposite,  from  a 
trait  of  him  in  that  identical  costume. 

Nay,  more.  If  the  truis  are  not  parts  of 
ancient  Highland  dres?,  why  are  they  named  among 
the  prohibited  articles  of  apparel  in  the  Act  i 
1747,  quoted  by  Mr.  Logan  himself,  and  ordainic 
that  "  neither  man  nor  boy,  except  such  as  sh 
be  employeil  as  officers  and  soldiers,  should,  on 
pretence,  wear  or  put  on  the  clothes  commOQl 
called  Highland  clotfies,  viz,  the  pluid,  philli 
little  kiit,  trouze,  shonldcr-belt^,  or  any  [)art  w] 
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soever  of  what  pectiHarly  belongs  to  the  Highland 
garb,  and  that  no  tarlati  ur  parti-colour^  plaid 
bould  be  used  for  great  coata  or  upper  coats.'' 
Te  copy  the  paragraph  from  Mr.  Logan's  own 
pages.  The  **  breeks,"  attempted  to  be  forced  upon 
the  nefher  limbs  of  the  brawny  Highlanders,  were 
the  Lowland  and  English  hnee-breechcx  of  George 
n.'s  reign,  with  all  the  buttons  and  buckles  there- 
unto belonging. 


ih 


'"3 


tVliirr  Uiulci  Edwud  Stiiut,  tnm  a  portrnU  in  thr  poMeaiioa  of  Mr 

U.  A.  WilliBOUii^i^ltrnliitiin. 

Tlie  phiUibcg  or  hilt,  in  Gaelic, ^/eiVc-icw^,  i.  r. 
the  "  little  covering,"  is  another  bone  of  contentiuu 
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amongst  the  writers  on  Celtic  antiquities.  At 
sent  it  is  a  petticoat  in  the  modern  sense  of 
word,  being  a  separate  article  of  attire,  and  pu 
like  a  woman^s  petticoat ;  but  originally,  we  ] 
DO  doubt,  it  signified  literally  a  '^  little  coat,"  b 
the  corresponding  habit  to  the  Irish  cota^^Ua 
or  fallings'  and  the  British  paisj  which,  with 
mantle  and  the  trousersyformed  the  complete  Gai 
or  Celtic  costume.  Kiit  is  a  lowland  Scotcl 
Saxon  appellation,  and  also  signifies  a  shortene 
tucked-up  garment.  "  To  kilt"  b  to  truss  or 
up.     The  lassie  says,  in  the  well-known  song,- 

"  I  'U  kilt  my  coats  aboon  my  knee. 
And  follow  my  laddie  through  the  water." 


\;  '■ .  The  period  of  the  separation  of  the  ancient^ 

beaff  into  a  waistcoat  and  kilt  is  at  present  unkno 
but  we  imagine  it  to  have  been  a  comparati 
recent  arrangement. 

The  sporan  or  pouch  is  a  distinguishing  fea 
[j-;.  of  the  Highland  costume ;  but  its  first  adoptio 

vj'' ,  its  present  peculiar  and  ornamented  form,  is  eqi 

V?.    '  involved  in  mystery.    That  of  Simon  Frazer,  ] 

^  Lovat,  executed  in   1746,  is  said  by  Mr,  Jjo^ 

have  been  smaller  and  less  decorated.  A  wallc 
dorlach,  carried  on  the  right  side,  was  worn  as  « 
as  the  fourteenth  century,  as  we  have  evidenc 

^  FiUead,  iu  Irish,  is  used  to  express  a  garment  t 
or  plaited  round  the  person,  and  jiUead-beg  would  sij 
the  "  le&ser  plaited  dress." 
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the  effigy  of  a  knight  in  the  cathedral  church  of  lonaJ 
or  Icolmkill  •/  and  some  such  appendage  to  tJie] 
g^'dle  is  of  very  early  occurrence  in  ttie  costume  i 
most  nation.^.  The  ta^selled  sporaii  is  liowever  mure 
like  the  pouch  of  a  North  American  Indian  than 
the  European  gj'psirc  or  animoniere  of  the  middle 
ages,  mid  its  position  in  front  is  an  additional  pecu> 
liarjty. 

Coverings  for  tlie  head  were  little  cared  fur  by ' 
the  hanly  Celtic  and  Teutonic  trihcs ;  but  a  cap  or 
bonnet  (capjxut  and  boiried)^  answering  the  double 
purpose  of  a  hat  aud  a  helmet,  was  ucciufiunally 
worn  by  their  chieSi,  as  much  perhaps  fordiiitinction 
as  for  defence.  Its  material  was  originally  leather, 
and  its  shape,  amongst  the  Britons  and  the  Tri&h, 
conical.  The  tiat  cloth  bonnet,  now  worn  in  Scot- 
land, we  do  not  consider  to  have  fonned  part  of 
the  primitive  costume,  li  ancient,  it  is  of  Saxoay.| 
Norman,  or  Danish  introduction.  A  cup,  not  very 
dissimilar,  occurs  in  Englisli  costume  a£  early  as 
the  reign  of  Ilcory  III. ;  and  one  shape,  though 
not  the  best  known,  of  tlie  Scotch  bonnet,  bears  a 
curious  afRiiity  to  the  still  earlier  Phrygian  capl 
woru  by  tlte  Saxon,  the  Anglo-Norman,  and  must 
probably  the  Dane.  Its  colour,  blue,  was  very 
early  distinguished  as  the  favourite  colunr  of  the 
Caledonians,  but  the  chequered  band  whieli  now 
generally  surrounds  it,  according  to  GeueralStewartyJ 

7  Vide  Hamilton  SmiUi's  Ancimt  Coitnme  of  KngUndJ 
8k.,  pi.  21. 


i 


ft 
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Scotel)  boniwti,  IVom  Mr.  Lognii'i  work. 

originated  a^  lately  as  Montrose's  struggle,  when  H 
was  assumed  as  a  badge  of  the  fallen  family  uf  the 
Stewarts ;  the  arms  of  their  houBe  being  a  feet, 
checqay  azure  and  argent  in  a  field  or ;  in  wliich 
case  we  must  presume  it  was  originally  white  aud 
blue.  The  general  colours  are  now  white  and  red, 
or  red  and  blue,  alterations  likely  enough  to  have 
been  made  by  the  victorious  porty,  either  then,  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell,  when  the  cross  of  St,  Geoi^ 
(gules  in  a  field  argent)  displaced  tlie  royal  amu, 
or  in  the  rebellions  of  1716  and  1745,  when  red 
and  blue  had  become  the  colours  of  the  reigning 
&mily. 

A  much  older  decoration  of  the  bonnet  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  found  in  the  eagle  feather,  the 
peculiar  mark  of  a  chief,  and  the  sprigs  of  holly, 
broom,  and  other  plants  assumed  by  the  various 
clans ;  a  sort  of  natural  heraldry,  which  supplied 
the  place  of  the  embla7.oncd  shield  or  embroidered 
badge,  and  preceded,  it  is  most  probable,  the  difl- 
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tinction  of  the  fitmily  tartans.  Mr.  Logati  gives 
a  curious  list  of  the  badges  of  this  description 
appropriated  by  the  different  clans ;  and  some  of 
the  Frazers  and  Mackenzie*!  were  siibjecled  to 
penalties  for  wearing-  lliem  after  the  disanuing-  act 
of  1745. 

The  chequered  stockings,  gartered  round  the 
-calf  of  the  leg,  are  assuredly  not  of  Celtic  origin. 
To  the  Saxon  or  the  Dane,  whose  cross-garterings 
and  half-stockings  or  soccas  wc  have  described  in 
the  second  and  third  chapters  of  this  work,  the 
North  Britons  must  surely  have  been  indebted  for 
this  portion  of  their  attire.  The  garter,  as  worn 
at  present,  with  a  rose>  is  altogether  a  modem 
innovation. 

The  primitive  shoes  have  been  described  by 
Froissart  from  ten  thousand  specimens.  Like  the 
hroffue  of  the  Irish  and  the  British  csgid^  they  were 
made  of  untajmed  leatlier  with  the  hair  on.  With 
the  modern  shoe  came  the  shoe-buckle:  its  intro- 
duction is  dated  by  Mr.  Logan  about  IfiSO. 

The  principal  ornameats  of  the  Celtic  GaBl  were 
the  brooch  aud  the  hdt;  the  first  of  silver,  and 
sometimes  of  exceeding  magnitude,  embellished 
with  cairngorums,  and  other  gems  both  native 
and  foreign.  Bruce's  brooch  was  long,  and  may 
be  still,  in  the  possession  of  the  MacDougals  of 
Lorn.  Another  similar  relic  is  in  the  custody  of 
the  Campbells  <»f  Glenlyon,  and  ia  engraved  in 
Pennant.      The  belt  was  also  highly  ornamented. 
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principally  with  silver,  from  the  earliest  periods. 
Ferash  or  Fergus,  a  Scottish  knight,  is  described 
in  the  Norse  account  of  Ilaco's  expedition  as  being 
despoiled  of  Im  beautiful  belt  by  the  victor.* 

To  sum  up  our  account  of  the  ancient  Highland 
dress  in  a  few  words,  we  see  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing tliat  il  consisted  of  the  niuntle,  close  vest,  and 
trouwm,  worn  by  the  ancient  British  aud  Irish  and 
Belgic  Gauls,  with  scarcely  any  variatinn,  withtlm 
brooch,  bodkin,  or  fibula,  the  hairy  shoes,  the  belt, 
and,  in  the  earliest  periods,  perchance  the  torque. 

The  Saxon  and  Danish  fashions  by  degrees  ob- 
tairied  in  tlie  Jxtwlands,  and  the  intermarriages  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  royal  fatnilies,  and  the 
long  and  close  alliance  between  Scotland  and 
France,  contributed  to  a&siniilate  the  costume  of 
the  court  and  tlie  hirger  burghs  and  cities  to  that 
which  prevailed  at  the  moment  throughout  Europe. 
The  Gael,  or  Wild  Scots,  as  tiiey  were  termed,  kept 
aloof  from  the  despised  and  detested  Sosseuachs,  or 
Saxons,  as  they  contemptuously  termed  their  Loir- 
land  countrymen  who  had  associated  with,  imitated 
the  Ikshions,  and  adopted  the  language  of  the 
English  colonists  ;  and  by  the  imperfect  medium  of 
oral  tradition  alone  are  we  enabled  to  arrive  at 
tlie  little  knowledge  we  possess  of  this  singular  and 
primitive  people.  The  precise  periods,  therefore, 
when  slight  alterations  took  place  in  their  national 
attire,  if  recorded  at  all,  must  be  so  in  their  oa- 
a  Johnston's  tTaaslauos,  p.  99. 
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tional  ballads,  or  in  ilie  retentive  memories  of  their 
bards  and  elders. 


TilE  FJEGMA1.£  HABIT 

seems  to  have  resembled  to  a  very  late  period  tlie 
dress  in  which  Boadicea  has  been  described  by 
Dion  Cassias — a  tunic  or  robe  gathered  and  girdled 
round  the  waist,  and  a  large  mantle  festeued  by  a 
brooch  upon  the  breast. 

The  former,  called  by  Martin  thearisad,  appears 
from  the  poems  of  Alexander  MacDouald  to  have 
been  worn  as  late  as  1740.  Martin  says  it  is  a 
white  pkid,  having  a  few  siiiall  stripes  of  black, 
blue,  and  red  ;  plaited  all  round,  and  fastened 
beneath  the  breast  with  a  belt  of  leather  and  silver, 
mixed  like  a  chain.  He  tells  us  they  also  wore 
sleeves  of  scarlet  cloth,  witli  gold  lace  round  them, 
and  plate  buttons  set  with  fine  stones.  His 
description  is,  however,  very  confused.  Lesley,  in 
1578,  says,  their  attire  consisted  of  a  lono;  tunic 
reaching  to  the  anklesj  and  generally  embroidered  ; 
a  mantle  woven  of  diflereut  colours;  bracelets  and 
necklaces. 

White  twilled  cloth  made  from  fine  wool,  and 
called  cuirtan,'  was  used  for  interior  garments  and 
Lose  by  tliose  who  indulged   in  such  superfluities. 

■  "  Cuirl "  signifies  trade  or  manufkctore,  and  "au**  ii 
B  Gaelic  diiuiuuiive :  hence  in  the  Celtic  mauner  of  com- 
pouuding  words  cuirlan  would  meau  the  leaser  or  fioer 
mannfimtnK. 


as  Bmmsn  costcme. 

The  latter,  denomtnated  ossan,  evidently  from  hoteftt 
were  of  different  dimensions,  and  the  loi^^  sort 
was  called  ossan-preasach. 

The  hair  before  marriage  was  uncovered,  the  head 
bound  by  a  simple  fillet  or  snood,  sometimes  a  lock 
of  considerable  length  hanging  down  on  each  side 
of  the  face,  and  ornamented  with  a  knot  of  ribands 
— a  Teutonic  fashion.  When  privileged  to  cover 
it,  the  curchy  cuTaickdj  or  brcid  of  Uneu,  was  put 
on  the  head  and  fastened  under  the  chin,  falling  ia 
a  tapering  form  on  the  shoulders.  The  female 
costume,  especially  of  the  higher  orders,  varied  in 
the  Lowlands  according  to  the  fashionable  baro- 
meters of  London  or  Paris ;  but  an  *'  English 
gentleman  who  visited  EtUnburgh  in  1598  aaysj 
the  citizens*  wives,  and  women  of  tlje  country,  did 
weare  cloaks  made  of  a  coarse  cloth  of  two  or  three 
colours  in  chequer-work,  vulgarly  called  ploddan  -** 
and  "  plaiding"  is  still  the  term  for  the  chequered 
tartans  in  the  Lowlands.  The  large  or  full  plaid 
is  now  worn  only  by  elderly  females ;  but  durii^ 
the  last  century  it  was  the  undress  of  ladies  in 
Edinburgh,  who  denoted  their  political  principles 
by  the  manner  of  svearing  it. 

For  the 

ARMOUR  APTD  WEAPONS 

of  the  Scottish  nation  we  have  store  of  authorities. 

Commencing  with  the  Roman  invasion,  wc  find 

the  Scots,  like  their  southern  kindred,  stripping 


Fig.  o,  HighUnil  urgot ;  b,  k  dirk  or  bidng ;  c,  ■  Jedbiinc^  »ti ;  di  k 
Lodi&ber  ax«  :  &11  Id  tha  Muyxiclc  cglleclinn. 

themselves  naked  for  dght^  fitaincd  from  bead  to 
fool  with  their  war-paint,  and  wielding  long"  heavy 
swords  and  round  targets.""  The  tnliabitants  ol 
the  coast  of  Strathmavern  were  called  Catlni,  from 
their  use  of  tlie  cat,  a  four-sided  or  four-spiked 
dab,  which  thej-^  darted  forward  at  their  enemy  and 
recovered  by  a  leather  ihong  attached  to  it.  The 
Caledonians  used  also  a  spear,  furnished  with  a 
similar  Ihong,  for  the  like  purpose,  and  at  the  bnlt- 
end  of  the  shaft  il  had  a  ball  of  brass  filled  with 
pieces  of  metal  to  startle  the  horses  by  the  noise 
when  engaged  with  cavalry. 

Che  ringed  byrn  of  the  SaxoQi  and  the  improved 

'^  Tacitus  ia  Vita  Af^uola,    llerodiuu. 
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Imubork  of  the  Norman ,  soon  found  their  way  across 
the  border,  but  were  adopted  by  the  sovereign  and 
his  Lowland  chiefs  alone;  for  tliough  the  early 
monarch^  of  Scotland  appear  uijon  their  seals  in 
the  nasal  helmet,  and  the  mascled,  ringed,  or  scaly 
armoiir  of  I  he  Anglo-Normans,  we  find  the  Blarl 
of  Slratheurne,  at  the  battle  of  the  StandanI,  in 
1138,  exclaiming  "I  wear  no  armour,  yet  th€y 
who  do  will  not  advance  beyond  me  ihia  day.*' 

In  the  next  century  Mattliew  Paris  describes 
the  Scottish  cavalry  as  a  fine  body  of  mcu,  well 
mounted,  though  their  horses  were  neither  of  the 
Italian  nor  Spanish  breeil ;  tlie  liorsemen  clothed  in 
armour  of  iron  network  ;"  and  from  this  period  we 
find  tlic  seals,  monuments,  and  chronicles  of  Scot- 
land agreeing  aa  nearly  as  possible  with  those  of 
Kngland,  the  Scotch  being  only  later  in  their 
adoption  of  the  improvements  in  armour,  which 
generally  originated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
gradually  travelled  northward. 

The  Tliglilanders,  however,  evinced  their  wonted 
contempt  for  the  inventions  of  the  Sassenach,  and 
adhered  lo  their  ancient  weapotis  and  mode  of  war- 
fare. Body  armour  would  they  none;  as  the  old 
song  says,  they 

*'  Had  only  got  the  t)cHed  plaid, 
Wbile  they  (the  LDwlamlt;rsJ  were  mail-clad  men." 

Those  who  encountered  Ilaco  at  Largs,  a.  i>,j 
1263,  were  armed  with  bows  and  spears  ;  the  forme 
"  Sab  anno  I24i,  p.  436, 37. 
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being;  a  true  Highland  weapon,  thougli  tlie  Gai*l 
could  never  cope  with  tlie  English  areliers,  who 
were  proverbially  saiil  to  bear  eacli  of  them 
f*  under  his  girdle  twenty-four  Scots,"  iu  allusion 
to  the  twenty-four  arrows  with  which  each  man 
was  provided.  Winton  and  Fordun  both  mention 
the  clan  Kay  and  the  clan  Quhale,  in  1390,  amuKl 
in  the  fasliion  of  their  couulry  with  bows  and 
arrows,  sword  arnl  target,  short  knives  and  battle- 
axes  ;  and  twelve  years  afterwards  Donald,  Tvord 
of  the  Isles,  broke  in  upon  the  earldom  of  Ross,  eX 
the  head  of  Iiis  fierce  multitudes,  who  were  armed 
after  the  fashion  of  tlieir  country  with  swords  fitted 
to  cut  and  thrust,  ''  pole-axes,  bows  and  arrows, 
short  knives,  and  round  bucklers  formed  of  wood 
or  strong  hide,  \\'ith  basses  of  brass  or  iron.  The 
short  knife  was  the  hidag  or  dirk  of  the  Scotch, 
the  akiene  of  tlie  Irish.  Although  most  probably 
it  is  far  more  highly  ornumcnted  at  present  than  tt 
was  in  those  rude  ages,  the  luicietit  style  of  decora- 
tion and  pattern  is  preserved.  The  intricate  tracery 
on  the  hih  is  also  seen  upon  the  target  or  targaid — 


W 


"  Whose  brazen  Btudg  and  toagh  boirs  hide 
TIos  dash'd  so  often  death  ande." 


The  target  here  engraved  is  preserved  in  the  ar- 
moury at  Goodrich  Conrt. 

■*  The  cut-and-tbrast  sword  was  the  claidfteamh-more  or 
claymore. 

u3 


The  dirk  or  bidag  from  the  same  collection  is  of 
tite  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

In  1318  every  layman  poesesscd  of  land,  vho 
had  ten  pounds'  worth  of  moveable  property,  was 
commanded  to  provide  himself  with  an  ncton  (ot 
haquetoii)  and  basnet  (hascinet),  together  with 
gloves  of  plate,  a  aword,  and  a  spear.  Those  who 
were  not  so  provided  were  to  have  an  iron  jack,  or 
back  and  breast  plate  of  iron,  an  iron  head-piece  or 
kiiai)lHkay,  with  gloves  of  plate ;  aud  every  man 
possessing-  the  value  of  a  cow  was  commanded  to 
arm  himself  with  a  bow  and  sheaf  of  twenty-four 
arrows,  or  with  a  spear.'*  By  the  iron  jack  is 
meant  the  Jacques  de  maille,  which  was  worn  as 
late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  at  which  period  it  is 
described  by  a  French  author,  and  the  person  who 
furnished  Ilolinshed  with  his  account  of  Scotland. 

In  1385  an  order  was  issued  for  every  French  and 
Scottish  soldier  to  wear  a  white  St.  Andrew's  cross 
on  his  breast  and  back,  which,  if  his  surcoat  or 
jacket  was  white,  was  to  be  broidered  on  a  divisioD 
of  black  cloth.'* 

In  1388  the  Scotch  army  at  the  siege  of  Berwick 
was  astonished  by  two  novelties — the  appearance  of 
artillery,  and  the  heraldic  crests  upon  the  English 
helmets ;  an  ornament  which  had  not  been  adopted 

"  Statutes  of  Robort  I. ;  vide  Cartulary  of  Uberbrotliock, 
p.  233,  M'FarUiae's  tmns. 
'*  Acts  of  th«  Parliament  < 


in  Scotland,  tliough  worn  for  uearly  a  liundrcd  years 
in  Eo^fland. 


I 


'  Twa  iinwt!lt}C3  that  tlaj  tiiey  saw. 
That  forwith  ScoMand  liad  Iwi^n  oanc  : 
Tymmerii  (timbres)  lor  hvlmetys  war  Him  tanc, 
The  totliyr  crakes  -were  of  war." 


During' the  reign  of  James  T.  of  Scotland,  archery 
was  i>articularly  eucouraged,  and  an  order  W3£  issued 
that  all  men  aged  upwards  of  twelve  years  "  should 
busk  them  to  be  archers."  James  III.  is  said  to 
have  had  ten  thousand  Highlanders  with  bows  and 
arrows  in  the  van  of  his  army ;  and  the  array  of 
James  V.  at  Fala,  immediately  previous  to  tlie  de- 
feat at  SoKvay  iu  1542,  coiisi-stcd  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  "  twenty  thousand  of  whom  carried  pikes  and 
spears,  and  twenty  thousand  were  armed  with  bows, 
habergeons^  and  two-handled  swonls,  which  was 
the  armour,"  says  Lindsay,  "  of  our  High  landmen." 
By  this  it  would  appear  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Highlandeiv,  in  the  royal  service  at 
least,  had  been  induced  to  wear  the  same  body 
armour  j  the  word  habergeon  at  this  period  meaning 
indifferently  a  breastplate  or  a  short  coat  of  niail. 
A  French  author  in  1514  describes  the  Scotch  as 
armed  with  a  sword  that  was  very  large  and  marvel- 
lously cutting  ;  ant]  at  t))is  periud  the  blades  made 
by  Andria  Ferara  became  highly  prized  in  Scotland, 
and  whenever  procured  were  fitted  into  basket  hilts, 
which  first  appear  about  this  time.     Au    Ajidria 
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Ferara,  with  its  orij*  inal  mouuting, 
is  here  engraved  from  ouc  in  the 
Meyrick  collection. 

The  introduotioii  of  hand  fire- 
arms added  first  the  pistol  '^  and 
afl  erwards  the  m  usket  to  the 
weapons  of  the  Highlander,  who 
decorated  tlieni  wit  h  silver  as 
liberally  as  he  had  previously  done 
his  belt  and  hia  bidag ;  but  the 
bow  continued  to  be  used  by  him 
throngliout  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  tlie  last  time  it  appeared 
as  a  Briti.sh  military  weapon  was 
in  1700,  when  the  regiment  of 
Koyal  Scots,  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Orkney,  was  •'  armed  in 
the  old  Higldand  fashion,  with 
bows  and  arrows,  swords  and  tar- 
gels,  and  wore  steel  bonnets.'* 

In    tlie   unfortunate    rebellious 


"  The   [listol   was  somelimea   called 
fiag,  fruiii  the  peculiar  shape  of  its  butt 
Tliv    Hiuldaiincrs    called    it    tack.      A 
Ilighlflnd    firt;lock  taf-h,  of  the  lime  of  j.r 
George  11.,  Ihi-  stock  of  iron  and  inlaid   V)/  , 
■with  sUvcr,  is  eugraved  here  from  one    (lJ\J 
in  the  armoury  at  Goodrich  Court     A    ^j 
brace    of  snaphaunce    Highland    tadss 
are  in  the  samo  coUcctifin,  dated  Ifi26, 
with  sleudcr  barrels,  which,  as  well  as 
the  stocks,  arc  wholly  of  brass. 
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of  1714  and  1745,  the  liigiiland  bidags  ami  broad- 
swords upon  several  occasions  put  the  royal  forces, 
cavalr)'  and  infantry,  to  the  rout  in  less  than  seven 
minutes.  Tlie  charge  of  the  Higlilandcru  is  described 
by  all  writers  as  almost  irresistible.  Firing  their  pis- 
tols asthey  advanced,  Ihey  flung' the discliarged  wea- 
pons at  the  lieadsof  their  foes,  and  if  bullet  and  blow 
faile<l  to  bring  down  their  opponent,  they  received 
the  point  of  his  bayonet  on  the  target,  and  dirk  or 
claymore  was  instantly  tlirough  liis  bo<ly.  Their 
muskets  were  invariably  thrown  away  after  the  first 
volley,  and  as  Utea»  llie  battle  of  Killicranky  they 
flung  off  their  plaids  on  rushing  into  action,  as  their 
Celtic  ancestors  had  done  seventeen  hundred  years 
before  them. 


town-guard  of  Atjerfwn:  ttam'AiA^MCu-woOd., 


Castino  aside  the  wild  romances  with  which  the 
early  history  of  Ireland  ia  interwoven,  to  a  g^reater 
degree  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  natioD,  we 
shall  proceeil  at  once,  upon  the  authority  of  Tacitus, 
to  state  that  lite  manners  uf  the  Irbh  Uifl'ered  little 
in  his  time  from  those  of  their  ancient  British 
brethren  ;  and  to  add  that,  from  every  evidence,  his- 
torical or  traditional,  the  difference  was  occasioned 
by  the  introduction  at  some  verj'  remote  period, 
either  by  conquest  or  colonization,  of  a  distinct  race 
from  its  original  inhabitants; — afiict  which  ia  sub- 
etaiitiated  by  the  marked  distinction  still  existing  ia 
the  persons  and  complexions  of  the  peasantry  of  the 
eastern  and  midluml  districts,  and  those  of  the  south- 
western counties;  the  iornier  having  the  blue  eyes 
and  Haxcn  hair  characteristic  of  all  the  Scythic  or 
German  tribes,  and  the  latter  the  swarthy  chocks 
and  raven  locks  that  bespeak  a  more  southern 
origin,  and  point  to  Spain  as  the  country  from  which 
they  had  ultimately  passed,  and  Asia-Minor  or 
Egypt  as  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
In  every  part  o?  \Te\aiiA'V(a\»«K\%  ^'cA  varowKventM 
iJiare  been  found  prec\ae\-5  s\wSaxXQX\v««t^Y!K«s«-«fi| 


Ancient   Indi    vrevpom,   «mJ   ornMB^nti:    a,  «nn%N«A.  ^«i»^e^»*  * 
iw/iR',  in  the  pommaon  of  CroFtDn  Cto\u»,  T&io.*,  >>,  'V***"^'?^* 
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in  Eng-land.  and  proved  to  liavc  been  worn  by  the 
aiicitiDt  Britons;  and  the  description  of  the  Irish 
dress  as  late  a.t  tlie  twelfth  century,  by  Giraldus 
Cambreusis,  perfectly  corresponds  with  tliat  of  the 
Belgic  Ganls  and  southern  ISritons,  transmitted  to 
us  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writer*.  Undisturbed 
by  the  Imperial  le^ons^  the  Irish  retained  their 
ancient  arms  and  clothing  for  centuries  after  Eug- 
lanrl  had  become  a  Roman  province  and  adopted  the 
costume  of  its  conquerors,  and  the  truia  or  braccbse, 
the  cota  and  the  mantle  fuitened  by  a  brooch  or 
bodkin  on  the  breast  or  sliouldcr,  the  torques  and 
bracelets  of  gold  and  silver,  the  swords  and  battle- 
axes  of  mixed  copper  and  tin,  and  spears  and  darts 
headed  with  the  same  metal,  that  Iiad  gradually 
superseded  the  garments  of  skins  and  the  M-eapons 
of  bone  and  flint  of  llie  original  colonists,  as  in  the 
sister  island,  composed  the  habits  and  arms  of  the 
Irish  chieftains  during  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
and  to  the  period  at  which  the  authentic  history  of 
Ireland  commences. 

In  tlie  ninth  century  we  hear  of  the  Irish  princes 
wearing  pearls  behind  their  ears,  A  golden  crown 
or  helmet,  of  a  form  resembling  the  cap  of  a  Chinese 
luandarin,  and  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  wa.*?  dug 
up  near  the  Devil's  Bit,  in  the  county  of  Tipperaryi 
in  1692.'  A  collar  of  gold  was  offered  by  Kiug 
Brian  on  the  great  altar  at  Armagh,  at  the  com- 
meiicemeut  o?  lV\e  eVCTtuvVi.  Ci*i\\^.wT^^*   twenty-four 
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yean  subsequeut  to  the  period  when,  as  Moore 

sings, 

'*  Malachy  -wore  the  collar  nf  pnld 
He  von  from  the  proud  iuvader." 


From  these  proud  invaders  it  appears  that  the 
Irish  received,  however,  some  of  their  first  lessons 
in  warfare,  and  adopted,  in  imitation  of  them,  the 
terrible  steel  battle-axe,  and  the  round  red  sbit^ld 
bound  with  iron.  But  these  circumstances  are 
gathered  from  the  pages  of  Giraldus  Cambrenftis, 
who  lias  given  us  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
costume  of  the  Irish  in  tlie 

TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

"  The  Irish  wear  thin  woollen  clothes,  mostly 
black,  because  the  sheep  of  Ireland  are  in  general 
of  that  colour ;  the  dress  itself  is  of  a  barbarous 
fashion.  They  wear  modernist  close-cowled  or 
hooded  mantles  (caputiis),  which  spread  over  their 
aboulders  and  reach  down  to  the  elbow,  composed 
of  small  pieces  of  cloths  of  different  kinds  and 
colours,  for  the  most  part  sewed  together  ;*  beneath 

nnsoxpicious  ilocumeiitt  relative  to  the  early  Iiistory  of 
Ireland.  Tin:  book  of  Gleu  DaliKh,  patiularjy  attributed 
to  Beuio,  the  diAciplu  aod  suwesBor  of  St.  Patrick,  cotn- 
mences  in  the  eluvunth  century  ;  and  the  Brehon  laws  and 
the  law  of  colours  (llbreachta  of  Tighetrnmas)  are  of  very 
nncerhuu  though  coosiderable  antiquttv. 

•Such  at  Icsat  U  our  version  of  the  words  "variisqne 
cotorum  peneribuB  ptinniailonimi/ne  plenimque  consatis," 
which  certainly  describe,  iu  rather  a  roaadabout  woy,  what 
hool^owQ&U  pBtchwork. 


Jliah  ciHtQtDe  of  tl)»   tltli   M!iiturr,  fram   an  illuainated    fopj  ot 
GrriUos  CuabroruU,  to  Um  puntnlon  gf  Sir  T.  PbilUpa,  Stat. 

wliicli,  woollen  fallins  (plialiii^es)  instead  of  a  cloak, 
or  breeches  and  stockings  iu  one  piece,  and  tbt»e 
generally  dyed  of  some  colour.  In  riiiing  they  use 
no  saddles,  nor  do  they  wear  boots  or  spurs,  carry- 
ing only  a  rod  or  stick  hooked  at  the  upper  end,  u 
well  to  excite  their  horses  to  mend  their  pace,  as  to 
set  forward  in  full  speed :  they  use  indeed  bridles 
and  bits,  but  so  contrived  as  not  lo  hinder  the 
horses  of  their  pasture  in  a  laud  where  these  aainials 
feed  only  on  green  grass." 

Through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips, 
Bart,,  we  are  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with 


some  contemporary  drawings  of  the  Irish  costume 
from  an  invaluable  manuscript  in  thai  gentleman's 
collection,  which  ^os  fortunately  preserved  from 
destruction  by  being  sent  from  Bristol  one  day 
previous  to  the  lamentable  disturbances  and  con- 
flagration in  theyear  1H3L :  it  it;  a  copy  of  Giraldua 
Cambrensis,  illuminated  about  the  terminationof  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  Irisli  costume  is  particularly 
(and  we  have  no  doubt  lailbfully)  dialin^uished  from 
tlie  Nornmu-Knglish ;  Demiod  MacIVIurchard, 
king  of  Leiusler^  and  the  rest  of  his  countrymen, 
being-  portrayed  in  the  short  tunic,  fallings,  or  cota, 
and  the  truis,  with  long  beards  and  hair,  and  the 
Danish  axe,  and  the  Normans  wiih  long  tunica, 
gartered  legs,  siiavon  faces,  and  the  great  broad- 
sword of  the  period.  Vide  figure  of  MacMurctiard 
(the  largest),  and  others  of  the  Irish ,  in  the  pre- 
ceding page.  The  Irish  mantle  appears  on  the 
siioulders  of  many  of  the  figures,  but  the  mode  of 
fastening  it  is  not  visible  ;  there  are  authorities 
enough,  however,  to  prove  tliat  it  was  by  a  brooch 
or  bodkin  upon  the  breast.*  It  is  singular  that  it 
is  not  parti-culoured,  as  described  in  the  text,  nor 
is  tbe  hood  attached  to  it.  The  cochia,  or  cocula, 
to  which  was  sometimes  added  the  larger  mantle 


*  See  engraviugs  at  page  451.  The  valae  of  silver 
brooches  or  budkins  is  decided  in  the  Bruhoti  laws.  Those 
iostrnuients  are  knowo  in  Ireland  by  various  names  ;  snd 
are  frequenUy  alluded  to  in  the  old  Irkh  poems  and 
lomaaces. 


worn  in  Elizabeth's  time,  was  called  tlie  catmbhftf 
or  fillead. 

About  the  same  period  we  learn  that,  when 
Prince  (aflerwanls  King)  John  lauded  at  Water- 
ford,  the  Irish  chieftains  came  to  pjiy  their  respects  lo 
the  son  of  iheir  monarch,  habited  in  (heir  natinnal 
costume,  wearing  linen  vests^  flowing  mantles,  long 
hair,  and  btishy  beards,  and  approached  the  prince 
to  ofl'er  him  ihe  kiss  nf  peace,  which  the  young 
Norman  courtiers  attendant  on  Jidm,  considering-a 
familiarity,  prevented  ;  and,  not  content  with  merely 
repulsing  tiiem,  pulled  the  beards  which  had  excited 
their  derision,  mimicked  their  gestures,  and  finally 
thrust  them  with  vioI«nce  &om  their  presence. 

THE   WEAPONS 

used  by  the  Tri.sh  in  tlie  bloody  combats  to  which 
thiii  unprovoked  insult  and  agression  gave  birth 
are  thus  described  by  GiroJdus: — "The  Irish  use 
three  kinds  of  arms — short  lances  and  two  darts, 
as  also  broad  axes  excellently  well  itteeled,  the  use 
of  which  they  borrowed  from  Norwegians  and 
Ostmen.  Titey  make  use  of  but  one  hand  to  the 
axe  when  tliey  strike,  and  extend  their  thumb  aloi^ 
the  handle  to  guide  the  blow,  from  which  neither 
the  crested  helmet  can  defend  the  heail,  nor  the 
iron  folds  of  the  armour  the  body ;  whence  it  lias 
happened  in  out  Vm^  v\«X  ^.W  whole  thigh  of  i 
ffoJdicr,  though  caswV\u^e\\Awa^T<ft&.^a:tEtfaKw^\aSfe 
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been  lopped  off  by  a  single  blon*  of  the  axe.  the 
whole  limb  falling  on  one  side  of  the  horse,  and 
the  expiring  body  on  the  other."  This  latter 
weapon  was  called  by  the  Irl^h  the  tuagh-catlu,  or 
battle-axe.  There  is  a  hill  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way  called  Kuock-Tuagiia,  the  hill  of  axes,  from 
the  circumstaiico  of  the  Irish  having  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Kaglish  there  by  means  of  their 
axes.  To  thtse  "three  sorts  of  arms"  Giraldus 
himself  adds  another,  the  sling  ; — *■  They  are  also 
very  dexterous  and  ready,  beyond  all  other  nations, 
in  glinging  stones  in  battle,  when  other  vveapuus 
fail  them,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  enemies." 
And  in  a  description  of  a  battle  in  the  Annals  of 
Innis&Uen  it  is  related  that  the  stones  came  in 
6uch  rapil  showers,  that  they  blunted  the  arrows  in 
their  Sight  I 

Of  the  ladies*  dress  we  know  nothing  further 
than  that  it  nifiy  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  tbe 
Annals  of  Innisfallen  they  wore  a  %'ariety  of  orua- 
mentj),  as,  witen  the  wife  of  King  0*Goorke  was 
take^i  prisoner,  in  the  year  U52,  her  jewels  became 
the  spoil  of  the  enemy. 

The  only  female  figures  in  the  illuminated  copy 
of  Giraldus  above  mentioned  are  attire<l  in  long 
tunics  after  the  Anglo-Norman  fashion.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  tliat  they  wore  the 
mantle  fastened  on  the  breast  by  a  bodkin  or  brooch ; 
and  in  an  Irish  romance,  quoted  by  Mr.  Walker, 
we  hear  of  the  fail  i'ludalve's  spacious  veil  hangiaj 
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dovrn  from  her  lovely  head,  where  it  was  ki 
by  a  golden  bodkin. — Vol.  ii.  p.  23.  The  -w 
of  bodkins  in  the  hair  Is  »o  common  to  this 
Spain,  tliat  we  can  scarcely  question  tlie  fi 
having  been  derived  from  that  coimtr)'. 

TBK  ECCLESIASTIC  C08TDME 

was  of  course  that  of  the  Romish  church  throu 

Europe ;  and  our  reaiiers  are  therefore  refer 

the  corresponding  eta  in  Kngland. 

In  the 


POURTE&RTH  CENTTRT 

we  find  that  scarlet  cloaks  were  worn  by  the] 
chieftains.  Amongst  the  spoils  left,  by  the 
Brian  Rae,  when  they  fl©d  from  Mortogh, 
1313,  were  shining*  scarlet  cloaks/  and  the 
splendour  or  quaintness  of  the  Irish  chiefs  s> 
have  caught  the  fancy  of  the  English  settlers  i 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  as  we  find  the  use  of  the 
dress  prohibited  to  them  in  the  celebrated  stat 
Kilkenny,  passed  during  the  administrati 
Edwarirs  son,  (he  Duke  of  Clarence.  One  > 
\n  this  act  ordains  that  the  English  here  shall 
form  in  garb  and  in  the  cut  oftheirliairtothefa 
of  their  countrymen  in  England.    Wlioever  afl 

*  Scarlet  cloaks  were  made  for  the  Irish  chiefs  b] 
m&nd  of  King  J'.Amj^Vio  ixiV^te'^wA  ■vRwr'.Vt  tA  tW 
bishop  of  DaWin  to  \ime«wiV.    "».Timsi^s^^»S««^ 


that  of  the  Irish  should  be  treated  as  an  Irislmian ; 
and  we  need  not  point  out  to  our  readers  that  the 
statute  evidently  meant  '*  ill  treated,"  so  early  had 
the  woes  and  wrotigsoFtliatnnliapiiy  country  begun  ! 

Irish  frieze  was  at  this  time,  however,  an  esteemed 
article  in  England,  for  a  statute  passed  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  Edward  Ill.'a  reign  exempts  it  from 
duty  under  tlie  description  of  "  draps  appellez  frize- 
ware  queux  sont  faitz  en  Ireland." 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  U.  we  have  first  a  de- 
scription, by  Froissart,  of  tlie  four  Irish  kings  who 
swore  allegiance  to  that  monarch,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  truis  had  been  abandoned,  or  at  thia 
time  was  not  a  |)art  of  (he  regal  habit :  for  Henry 
ClirUtalliWho  gave  Froissart  the  information,  com- 
plain.^ tliat  they  wore  no  breeches,*  and  that  conse- 
quently he  ordered  some  of  linen  cloth  to  be  made 
for  them,  taking  from  them  at  the  same  tiuie  many 
nide  and  ill-made  things,  "tous  d'habits  comme 
d'autres  chose,"  ond  dressing  them  in  houpelands  of 
silk  furred  with  miniver  and  gris:  *' for,"  he  adds, 
*•  formerly  these  kings  were  well  dressed  if  wrapped 
up  in  an  Irish  mantle."  They  rode  witiiout  saddles 
or  stirrups,  the  old  Irish  fashion. 


■  Bat  by  breeches  or  hrayefl  may  lie  meant  drauvn, 
always  so  ailled  at  (hat  time,  itr.d  to  go  without  which  wu 
eatecmed  both  in  llngland  nnd  Frnuce  at  this  pcriuil  a 
penoncH  utiil  a  shftiiie ;  and  Chrifitall's  ordering  them  to  be 
made  of  "  linen  cloth  "  is  iu  favour  of  our  wv\i\**^^^^^-«  ** 
to  supply  the  place  of  truis  lie  w  mild  have  otA^steCt  ^TOMSoSa 
NjWteu  clotb,  and  by  the  nunc  of  how  ot  (i\ib»sbs*- 


On  Richard's  first  visit  I 
lieiuster  chieiVains  laid  a^idc  tbuir  caps,  Kkcin.s,and 
girdles,  aiid  did  homage  aud  swore  fealty  ou  their 
kuees  to  the  Earl  Marshal  of  England ;  and  tlie 
same  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  ]ii-incii)al 
chieftf  of  Ulftter  to  Ricliard  himself  ai  Drogheda. 

The  author  of  the  metrical  chronicle  of  the  de* 
position  of  Richard  II.,  who  accompanied  him  on 
hb  Irish  expedition,  went  with  the  Earl  of  Glouces* 
ter  to  see  MacMorough,  king  of  Leinsler,  and  de- 
scribes liim  as  riding  full  spee<l  down  hiU  on  a  horse 
without  a  saddle,  bearing  in  his  Iiand  a  long  dart, 
which  he  cast  fram  him  with  much  dexterity.  To 
this  description  is  appended  an  iltuminutiou  por- 
traying Mac&lorough  in  the  act  of  performing  this 
feat,  aud  attended  by  some  of  his  toparclu.  We 
have  engraved  it  here  as  an  iUustraliou  of  the 


IRL8U  ARUOint  AXD  WEAPONS  OF  THE  FOCBTEENTB 

CJENTCUy. 


MacMorough,  it  will  be  perceived,  wearsa  bascinet, 
but  without  visor  or  camail,  aud  a  long  coat  of  mail, 
over  which  is  thrown  the  mantle;  and  a  capuchau 
like  that  worn  by  the  Knglish  from  the  tuue  of  the 
Conquest,  and  which  may  be  indeeil  the  ancient 
Iri!4h  cuputium,  hangs  behind  him  down  his  shoul- 
ders. His  followers  wear  the  capuchon,  and  no 
basciDGt,  The  Wm^  is  bare-footed,  and  apparenll; 
I^are-Iegged,  and  tVAea  'wM^iomX.  ftVwtvxi^'*,.    'Vx^ixaBse. 


|]Ult|  of  Le[ntf«r,  Mtd  Ilia  Topuchl,  Arom  MS.  HaxleJan. 

tnu-kcd  131  a. 


lis  US,  on  the  autliority  of  ChristalU  tlie  Irish  hsve 
unted  knives  with  broad  blades,  sharp  on  both 
3es ;  they  cut  their  enemy's  throat  and  talce  out 
B  heart}  which  they  carry  away.' 

THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTUBY 

niiflhes  us  with  very  little  direct  informatinn  ; 
It  by  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it 

7  C.  24.  In  the  army  of  Henry  V.,  at  tho  niege  of  Ronen, 
17#  were  several  bodies  of  Irish,  of  -whom  the  greutcr 
rt  had  one  \ea  and  foot  quite  naked.  The  arms  of  these 
•re  targets,  short  javelins,  and  a  stranfie  hiridoT  kniv^^. 
CHistrclct's  ChroD.  chaii.  v.  The  "skoia"  wasth^  straugu 
ttd  of  knife.  The  "one  leg  and  foot  nalvcd"  was  a 
rioDi  unifonu. 
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$eeni<i  tnbe  iiitimatefl  thateiLlier  the  En^^lish  afTbcteii 
the  Irish,  or  the  Irish  the  English  cnstume,  as  it  R 
set  forth  that  "now  there  is  no  diversity  in  amr 
betwixt  the  English  marchours  and  the  Irish  eae- 
miea,  and  an,  by  colonr  of  the  English  raarchonrs, 
the  Irish  enemies  do  come  from  Hay  to  day  to  olber 
into  the  Ktigli^h  counties,  as  Ei>g;lish  marchoui^ 
and  do  rob  and  pill  by  the  hii^hways^  and  destror 
the  common  peojde  by  lodging  niion  them  in  tht 
nights,  and  also  do  kill  the  hii^^bands  in  the  nisllt^ 
and  do  take  their  goods  to  the  Irishmen  :  wherefon 
it  is  onlained  and  agreed  that  no  maimer  of  nun 
that  will  be  taken  for  an  Englishman  shall  have  no 
beard  above  his  month,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  have 
no  hairs  on  his  upper  lip, so  that  Ihe  .said  lip  be  odc» 
at  least  shaven  every  fortnight,  or  of  cqnnl  growth 
with  tlie  nether  lip;  and  if  any  man  be  fmind 
amongst  the  English  contrary  hereunto,  that  tba 
it  sJiall  be  lawful  1o  every  man  to  take  them  ami 
their  goods  as  Irish  enomici.  and  to  rauBoni  then 
as  Irish  enemies."  Whuthcr  this  Mmilarily  of  dres! 
was  assumed  by  the  Irish  enemies  for  the  purposf 
of  facilitating  their  inroads  and  depredations,  or  tie 
consequence  of  long  neighbourhood  and  iDte^ 
communication,  does  not  appear.  The  long  mous' 
taclies  worn  at  this  |>erifld  must  certainly  have  hpei 
retained  by  the  English  in  imitation  of  the  Irinh,  » 
beards  were  not  worn  in  England  during  the  reisB 
of  Henry  Yl.  txt%vVV»^"  ^^«<1  «it  otScial  personag* 
The  faces  o?  ttuiiVars  mtu  estw  vKtt  vmscv  (SCTte, 
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lebaired.  Another  act  was  passed  i»  thisreig^n  for- 
jbidding  the  use  of  "gilt  bridles  and  peytrals,  and 
ther  gilt  harness." 

The  militar}'  and  female  costume  of  persons  of 
distinction  appears,  from  the  few  monuments  pre- 
lerved  of  this  period,  to  have  resembled  the  cor- 
responding contemporary  habits  in  England  ;  but 
it  is  probable,  as  we  shall  shortly  show,  that  the 
ancient  national  Irish  dress  was  still  worn  by  the 
generality  of  the  people,  and,  oddly  enough,  on  the 
heels  of  the  statute  of  Honrj*  VI.  alwve  quoted, 
ibrbidding  the  English  to  dress  like  the  Irish,  be- 
cause tliere  was  no  diversity,  comes  an  act  pa.tsed 
by  Edward  IV.,  ordaining  that  "  the  Irishmen 
dwelling  in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  T^Iyeth,  Wrial, 
nnd  Kildare,  $ha1I  go  apparelled  like  Englishmen, 
and  wear  boards  after  the  F.nglish  manner,  swear 
allegiance,  and  take  English  surnames,"  proving 
that  a  diversity  did  exist  even  in  the  English  pale. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  Sir  Edward  Pov- 
jiings,  iu  order  tliat  the  parliaments  of  Ireland 
might  want  no  decent  or  honourable  form  that  was 
Tined  in  England,  causetl  a  particular  not  to  i>as3 
that  the  lords  of  Ireland  should  appear  in  the  like 
parliament  robes  as  the  lords  are  wont  to  wear  ia 
the  parliaments  of  England.  This  act  is  entitled 
*  A  Statute  for  the  Lords  of  the  Parliament  to  wear 
[BobM,*  and  the  penalty  for  offending  against  it  was 
a  hundred  shillings,  to  be  leviftd  ofi!  I'tta  oSSwA^O* 
anti  gaoiis, 

^1 
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In  the  sixth  year  of  ihe  same  monarch's  reigo  i 
warm  dispute  appears  to  have  existed  betweeu  iht 
glovers  and  shoemakers  about  *'  the  right  of  nuk- 
ing girdles,  and  all  manner  of  girdles."  Fine  clotb, 
silk,  tafieta,  and  clolli  of  gold,  are  mentioned  u  * 
worn  by  the  nobility  at  this  time,  and  worsted  and 
canvas  linen  for  phalUngs  and  mantles  by  tlic 
poorer  classes.     Felt  caps  are  also  recorded. 

THE    SIXTEENTH   CENTURY 

enlightens  us  considerably,  not  only  as  to  the  dre« 
of  its  own  particular  period,  but  respecting  tbe 
ancient  Irish  costume,  of  which  we  have  hitherto 
caught  but  brief  and  imperfect  glimpses.  Pursuiiu' 
our  original  determination  to  set  down  under  eacH 
date  Buch  documents  only  as  of  right  belonged  to 
it,  we  have  not  interpolated  tlie  dcsicriptions  of 
writers  of  the  twelfth  century  with  those  of  writeis 
of  the  sixteenth  ;  but,  having  given  these  early  evi- 
dences in  their  intt^ity,  we  may  without  fear  of 
confusion  refer  to  them  occasionally,  when  the  ela- 
borate accounts  of  such  authors  aa  Hulint^hed) 
Spenser,  and  Camden  appear  to  illustrate  the  ob- 
scure allusious  of  their  pi'edecessors. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  an  act  was  paoed 
ordaining  "  that  no  person  or  persons,  the  kiog'« 
subjects,  wilhin  this  land  (Ireland),  being  or  Iiere- 
after  to  he,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May 
which  shall  he  in  the  yeareof  our  Lord  God  1539, 
shall  be  sUotu  ot  a\ia.v*tt  ^jJws^*  »i«:.<sai*^««  visfcOiR 
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wearing  of  liaire  upon  their  heads  like  uuto  long 
lockes,  called  gllbbtSy  or  have  or  use  any  haire 
growing  on  their  upper  lippes,  called  or  named  a 
crommeal*  or  use  or  weare  any  shirt,  smock,  kur- 
chor,  bendel,  neckerchour,  raockct  or  linen  cappe 
coloured  or  dyed  with  safron,  ne  yet  use  or  weare 
in  any  of  their  sliirts  or  smocks  above  seven  yardes 
of  cloth,  to  be  measured  according  to  the  king's 
standard,  and  that  also  no  woman  use  or  wear  any 
kyrtell  or  cote  tucked  up  or  imbroydered  or  gar- 
nishee! with  silke  or  couched  ne  laid  with  nsker, 
after  the  Irii^h  fashion,  and  tliat  no  person  or  per- 
sons, of  what  estate)  condition,  or  degree  Ihey  be, 
shall  use  or  weare  any  mantles,  cote,  or  hood, 
made  after  the  Irish  fashion  ;"  and  any  person  &o 
offending  was  liable  not  only  to  forfeit  the  garment 
•worn  against  the  statute,  but  certain  sums  of  money 
limited  and  appointed  by  the  act. 

"  Amongst  the  uniiulflishi-d  MSS.  iu  Itic  State  Paper 
Office  is  another  earlier  oititr  of  Henry  VIH.,  dated  April 
28,  15/16,  for  the  govcrDment  of  the  town  of  Gal  way,  in 
which  these  niouElacheR  are  callt^  cmmittanlls.  Ttw 
inhahilatilB  are  also  ordered  "  not  to  suffer  lh«  hair  of  their 
Leads  to  grow  till  it  covers  their  ears,  and  that  every 
of  them  wear  English  caps.  Thai  no  ican  or  man-child 
do  wear  no  -mantles  in  the  streets,  but  cloaks  or  gowns, 
coats,  doublets,  and  hose  ehapcn  after  the  English  fa«bioD, 
but  made  of  the  country  clotli,  or  any  other  cloth  that  shall 
pleau!  them  to  buy." 

**  Crom  "  signifies  ia  the  Celtic  anythiug  crooked,  also 
the  Qose  ;  ''peaii"  is  the  beard  of  a  goat;  and  "lis"  wicked 
or  mischievous.  "Crompeanlis"  ie  therefore  one  of  those 
curious  compounds  continnally  met  with  in  this  ancient 
language,  and  resembling  Greek  in  the  condensed  force  of 
expression. 


In  tills  act,  and  iu  the  order  quotbd  in  the  note, 
we  find  meiitiou  made  uf  the  custom  of  dyeing  tJie 
shirts  ami  tunics  with  saffron,  said  by  many  writen 
to  have  existed  in  Ireland  from  the  eai'iiesi  period* 
but  without  tlieir  quoting  any  ancient  authority  in 
support  of  their  statement.  Henceforth  we  fiud 
frequent  aliusions  to  it ;  but  it  is  certaijily  Dot 
mentioned  by  Giraldus/  Froidsart,  or  the  author  of 
the  Natural  History  before  quoted. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  wc  find  Spenser 
strongly  recommending  the  abolition  of  **  the 
antient  dress,*'  The  mantle  he  calls  "  a  fit  houM 
fbr  an  outlaw,  u  meet  bed  for  a  rebel,  and  an  apt 
cloke  for  a  thief."  Ue  speaks  of  tlic  hood  **  ojj  a 
bouse  against  all  weathers ;"  and  remarks  that, 
wliile  the  mantle  enables  him  to  go  "  privilie 
armed,"  the  being  close-hooded  over  the  head 
conceals  hifi  person  from  knowledge  oa  any  to 
whom  he  is  endangered,  lie  idinu  alludes  to  a 
cuKtoni  of  wiTij][)ing  the  maiitlo  liastily  about  the 
left  arm  wlien  attacke<I,  whicli  serves  them  instead 
of  a  target  :  a  common  practice  in  Spain  to  this 
day,  and  probably  derived  fVom  thence.  His 
objections  to  the  use  of  mantles  by  femalei*  are  a» 
strongly  and  more  grossly  urged  ;  and  of  the  long 

t  Unless  by  *'  some  colour"  and  "  varioofi  colours  "  we  are 
ftt  liburiv  to  conclude  that  saffron  or  yellow  wns  omoont 
them,  flad  it  beeu  thu  prevailing  colour,  he  woald  sorely 
have  pariiciilarized  it-,  and  yet,  on  the  od»er  hand,  the 
■hirt  and  traw  "vn  V.W.  \\\\ixo:vua,\*A  w^i  Wfore  cneutionnl 
I  ar«  both  frequently  i?iui\eit.Vv%\A  ^v.\\«^  ^t  n^-^,. 
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platted  or  matted  locks,  called  gUbbs,  be  speaks  in 

terms  uf  equal  reprobatiou  :  '*  they  are  as  Ht  lU'tisks 

as  a  mantle  is  for  a  tbief,  far,  wheresoever  be  hath 

riiu  himself  into  that  peril  of  the  law  that  he  will 

not  be  iinown,  he  either  cuttetb  off  Ids  glibb,  by 

wbicli  he  becometh  notliing  like  himself,  or  pulleth 

it  tn  low  down  over  bis  eyes  that  it  is  very  [ton) 

to  (iiscero  his  thiefisb    countenance.'""      He  coa- 

cludes,  however,  by  admitting  that  there  is  much 

to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  fitness  of  the  ancient 

dTt:si  to  the  state  of  the  counlrj",  "as,  namely,  the 

mantle   in    travellinir,    because  there  be   no  inns 

where  meet  bedding  may  be  had,  so  tliat  his  mantle 

serves  him  tlien  for  a  bed  ;  the  leather-quilted  jack 

in  journeying  and  in  camping,  for  that  it  is  fittest 

to  be  under  liin  shirt  of  niuil»  and  for  any  occasion 

of  sudden  service,  as  there  happen  many,  to  cover 

his  trouse  on  horseback  ;  the^p'eat  linen  roll  which 

the  women  wear  to  keep  their  heads  warm  after 

cutting  their  hair,  which  they  use  in  any  sickness ; 

■'  Uooker,  who  translated  Gtralilnn  in  1 587,  odds  this 
note  upon  the  Irish  manner  of  weariog  the  hair  :  "  Tlit-  Irish 
nation  and  people,  even  frnm  (he  beginning,  hiive  beono 
alwuiat  of  a  hard  bringing  up,  und  are  iiot  unly  rudo  in 
apparfll,  hut  also  rough  and  onglic  in  tlieir  bodies.  Their 
btnrdg  and  heads  tlicy  ncviT  wash,  cleanse,  nor  cnt, 
especiallie  their  heads ;  the  hairt*  whereof  they  suBer  to 
grow,  »ving  that  some  do  use  to  rouud  it,  ana  hy  reason 
tlic  same  is  never  eouibcd  it  firowetb  fast  together,  and  ia 
prooess  of  time  itmattclh  so  tliick  and  fast  together  that  it 
IB  instead  of  a  hat.  uud  keepL'ih  tlie  head  verie  warinc, 
and  also  will  beure  olTagreat  blowe  or  stroke:  and  this 
bead  of  bairc  they  call  a  gUba,  and  ibtttem  >]aK:^\kVsf^^ 
^reat  pleasure.'* 
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besi(]e»  their  thick  foMed  linen  shirts,  their  hn^' 
sleeved  smocks^  their  kaif- sleeved  coats,  their  »ilk« 
fillets,  and  all  the  rest,  they  will  devise  some  colour 
for,  either  of  necessity,  of  antiquity,  or  of  conw 
Uness." 

Stanihurst,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Klizabeth. 
and  whose  account  of  Ireland  is  published  in  Uolin 
shed's  Chronicles,  speaking  of  Waterford,  nys, 
"  As  they  distill  the  best  aqua  vilae,  so  they  $piii 
the  choicest  rug  in  Ireland.  A  friend  of  mine, 
being-  of  late  demurrant  in  London^  and  the  wea- 
ther, by  reason  of  a  hard  hoare  fnist,  being  some- 
what nipping*,  repaired  to  Paris  Garden  olad  inooe 
of  these  Waterford  rug?«.  The  mastifs  had  no 
sooner  espied  him,  but,  dccininK  he  had  beene  x 
beare.  would  faine  have  baited  him  ;  and  were  it 
not  tliat  tlie  dogs  were  partly  muzzled  and  partlv 
chained,  he  doubted  not  but  that  he  should  have 
beene  well  tugd  in  this  Irish  rug  ;  whereupon  he 
eolemnlie  vowed  never  to  see  beare-baiting  in  anv 
such  weed." 

In  1562,  O'Neal,  Prince  of  Ulster,  appeared  at 
the  court  of  Elizabeth  with  his  |>uardd  of  Gallo- 
glachs,  bare-headed,  annetl  with  hatchet5,  their  htir 
flowing  in  locks  on  their  filioulders,  attired  in  shirt! 
dyed  with  safiron  (vel  huninna  urina  infectis); 
their  sleeves  large,  their  tunics  short,  and  tbeir 
cloaks  shagged." 

This  passage  has  been  very  loosely  translated  bf 
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several  writers,  and  the  expression  **  thrum  jackets'' 
introduced,  wliicli  is  not  at  all  borue  out  by  tlie 
original,  "  tuniculis  brevioribus  et  lacernis  villosis.". 
Amongst  the  rare  prints  collected  by  the  late  MrJ 
Douce  is  one  presenting  us  with  the  Irish  dress  of 
tliia  day,  precisely  as  described  by  Camden,  Spenser, 
id  Derricke,  with  wfiose  poetical  and  pictures<pie 
icount  of  the  kerns  or  commou  soldiers  we  shall 
(lose  our  account  of  the  Iri^h  in  the  sixteenth 
eiitury : — 

"With  skulls  upon  thoir  powle* 

Instead  of  civil  cnppeg. 

With  spearc  in  hnnd  and  sword  by  sides 

To  btarc  off  aftcrcluppes ; 

With  jackettes  long  and  large, 

Which  Bhroud  sim|)licitie, 

Thotigh  »iiiti-rul  darteit  which  they  do  beore 

Impnrte  iciquitie ; 

Their  shirtes  he  very  strange, 

Not  reaching  past  thp  thigh, 

■Witii  pleates  on  pleatcs  they  pleated  ore 
'  As  thick  as  pleates  may  lie  ; 

Whose  slmvcs  hang  troiling  downe 

Almost  onto  the  shoe,'" 

And  with  a  mantle  communUe 

The  Irish  kerne  doc  goe  ; 

And  some  amongst  the  rest 

Do  use  another  wede, 

A  coate  I  went  of  sirauge  dfvicc, 

Wliieh  foncie  first  did  bi-eed ; 


'i  Tim  long  sleeve  to  the  shirt  or  tunic  "trailing 
yimost  uuto  the  shoe*,"  whik-  Ihe  hody  of  the  gariiicul  waa 
so  short  and  fully  plaited,  was  a  European  fashion  of  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  centary,  and,  if  not  adopted  from  the 
i^iglish  in  llichard  II/s  time,  reached  Ireland  from  Spain, 
^The  old  Celtic  tunic  had  sleeves  tight  to  the  wrists.  ^ 
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His  skirteg  he  very  sborto, 
With  pleates  set  uiick  about, 
And  liish  trooKes  mure  to  put 
Their  strauuge  protractours  out." 

7ow,  on  referring  to  the  print  we  have  mentioned, 
and  which  is  superinscribed,  "  Draun  after  the 
quicke,"  that  is,  from  the  lifu,  we  find  the  fuU- 
plaited  shirts  with  hnff  trailing  sleeves ;  the  short 
coat  or  jacket  with  half-sleeves^  very  short-waisled, 
embroidered^  and  •'  with  pleatesset  thick  about"  the 
middle;  the  iron  gauntlet,  on  the  left  hand,  raen« 
tioned  by  Staniburst  ;*^  the  skull-cap,  the  mantle, 
the  skein  or  long  dagger,  and  a  peculiarly-sbapcd 
sword  in  as  strange  a  sheath,  which  corresponds 
exactly  with  those  upoti  the  tombs  of  the  IrLsIi  kings 
engraved  in  Walker's  History.  The  only  variation 
from  the  de.scriptioas  quoted  is  m  their  being 
all  bare-legged  and  bare-footed. 

From  these  accounts  we  find  the  Irish  of  the 
fourteenth  and  sixteentli  centuries  wearing  the 
Diantle  and  hood  or  capuchium,  the  tunic,  shirt  or 
**  phallings,"  and  occa.sionalIy  tlie  truis  or  breeches 
and  stockings  in  one  piece,  exactly  as  described  by 
Giraldus  in  the  twelfth  century;  still  armed  with 
the  terrible  hatchet  received  from  the  Ostmen,  and 
the  coat  of  mail  adopted  from  them  or  their  Norman 
kindred;  while  England  with  the  rest  of  Europe 
had  exchanged  the  hauberk  for  liarness  of  plate, 
and   run    through   every    variety   of  habit   wKicK 
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the  iugenuit)*  or  folly  of  man  had  devised  during 
four  hundred  years. 

THE  BEVENTECNTH  CESTURV 

brings  tlie  pencil  once  more  to  the  aid  of  the  pen- 
Mr.  Walker  has  engraved  wliat  he  terms  •'  a  rude 
bat  faithful  delineation  of  O'More,  a  turbuleni 
Irish  chieAain,  and  Archer,a  Jesuit  i*etained  by  him. 
both  copied  from  a  map  of  the  taking  of  the  Earf 
of  Orraond  in  1600."  O'More,  ne  tells  us,  u 
dressed  in  Ihe  barrad,  or  Irish  conical  cap,  and  i 
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scarlet  niautle.  Arclifir's  muiitle  U  black,  and  he 
wears  tlie  lii^h-crownetl  hat  of  the  time.  Both 
appear  to  be  in  the  strait  truia. 

Slorrj-son,  a  writer  of  the  reign  of  Jatues  T., 
describes  vlaborately  but  coarsely  the  dress  of  the 
Itrisfa  ia  hb  time.  The  English  fashions,  it  would 
appear  from  him,  had  anialgamattKl  uith  the  Iridh 
amongst  the  higher  orders,  and  produced  a  costume 
difieriag  not  very  widely  from  that  of  similar 
classes  in  England;  but  '' touchtng^  the  mcare 
or  wild  Irish,  it  may  truly  be  said  of  tliem,  which  of 
old  was  spoken  of  tlie  Geruiaus,  namely,  that  tJiey 
wander  slovenly  and  nakwl,  and  lodge  in  the  same 
house  (if  it  may  be  called  a  house)  with  their 
beasts.  Amonn^t  tliem  the  gentlemen  or  Ior<ls  of 
counties  wear  close  breeches  and  stockings  of  the 
same  piece  of  clotli,  of  red  or  such  1ig)it  colour,  and 
a  loose  coat  and  a  cloak  or  three-cornered  mantle, 
commonly  of  coarse  light  stuffe  mude  at  home,  and 
their  linen  is  coarse  and  slovenly,  because  tiiey 
seldom  put  off  a  shirt  till  it  be  worn;  and  llio^e 
Bhirti  in  our  memory,  before  the  la^t  rebellion,  were 
oiade  of  some  twenty  or  thirty   elles,  folded    in 

wrinkles)  and  coloured!  with  ^afron 

....  Their  wives,  living  among  the  English, 
are  attired  in  a  sluttish  gown  to  bo  lastencd  at  the 
breast  with  a  lace,  and  in  a  more  sltittiHli  mantle 
and  more  sluttish  linen,  and  their  hesufs  be  covered 
after  tiie  Turkish  manner  with  many  elles  of  linen  ; 
only  the  Turkish  heaJ&  or  turbans  arc  round  at  the 
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top,  but  tlic  attire  of  the  Irishwomen's  heatls  il 
more  flat  in  tlic  top  and  broader  iu  the  sideii 
not  much  unlike  a  cheese  mot  if  it  bad  a  bole  to  pdl 
in  the  heatl.  For  the  rest  in  the  remote  part^ 
wliere  tlie  English  lawesuud  luannors  are  unknovq 
the  very  chiefs  of  the  Irish,  as  well  men  as  womei 
goe  uaked  in  winter  time," 

Speed,  who  wrore  in  the  same  reign,  and  cuofini 
the  account  of  Spenser  and  Morryson  respectlu 
the  larg^e  wide-sleeved  linen  shirts,  stained  wil 
saffron,  their  mantles,  skeins,  Ac,  adds,  '^  that  tli 
women  wore  their  haire  plaited  in  a  curious  manne 
hanging  down  their  backs  and  shoulders  from  utitil 
the  folden  wreatlies  of  tine  linen  rolled  about  thei 
heads:*'  a  custom  in  England  as  ancient  as  th 
Conquest,  and,  thiHig^h  not  mentioned  by  GiralduJj 
a  fashion  we  ha\'e  little  doubt  of  equal  antiquity  iq 
Ireland.  Kngraviogs  of  a  wild  Irish  man  an 
woman,  of  a  civil  Irish  man  and  woman,  and  Q 
an  Irish  gentleman  and  gentlewoman,  are  her 
given  from  the  figures  round  Speed's  map  a 
Ireland.'* 

It  waii  in  tlie  reign  of  James  I.,  says  Mr.  Walkel 
that  the  Trish  dress  was  to  feel  the  influence  o 
fashion,  and  to  asinime  a  new  form.  The  circuit 
of  tlie  judges  being  now  no  longer  confined  withil 

'*  Like  the  Highland  figures  in  the  Scotch  map,  lhe, 
may  be  hut  thw  fauciftil  representations  of  an  artist,  or  care 
hrssly  drawn  ^Tom  ihe  dcwrivii*^*^  oiily  t>f  the  writtirs  of  th 
time.      The  tong  "han^xn^^  ^vtv-Aj«.\«.  ««,  <:*st\3£a&:^  -^ 

visible. 


the  narrow  limits  of  the  pale,  but  embracing  tUe 
whole  kingdom,  the  civil  assemblies  at  the  assizes 
and  sessions  reclaimed  the  Irish  from  their  wlldness, 
caused  them  to  cut  off  tljeir  glibbs  and  long  hair, 
to  convert  their  mantles  into  cloaks  (as  then  woru 
ill  England),  and  to  conform  themselves  to  the 
manner  of  England  in  all  their  behaviour  aiid 
outward  forms.  Tlie  order  from  We  1_.ot(\  "Viftv'^vv.'i 
»ter,  in  bis  instructions  to  theXio^c^"^" 


bridles,  peytrels,  and  otlier  harness,  and  left  the 
Irish  generally  at  liberty  to  wear  either  their  own 
national  apparel  or  the  Eoglisli  dress  of  the  day,  as 
might  suit  their  fancy  or  convenience. 

The  periwig-  found  }i»  way  to  Ireland  in  Crom- 
well's time,  and  the  first  person  who  wore  it  is  said 
to  have  been  a  Mr.  Edmund  O'Dwyer,  who  lost 
his  estate  by  joining  in  the  opposition  to  the  parlia- 
mentary forces.  He  was  known  amongst  the  vulgar 
by  tlic  appellation  of  *'  Edmund  of  the  Wig." 

During;  the  Commonwealth  an  order  was  issued 
by  the  Deputy  Governor  of  Galway,  grounded  on 
the  old  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  prohibiting- the 
wearing  of  the  mantle  to  all  people  whatsoever, 
which  was  executed  with  great  rigour  ;  and  Harris 
says,  *'  from  that  time  the  mantle  and  trouze  were 
disused  for  the  most  part." 

Sir  Henrj'  Piers  also,  in  hia  description  of  the 
county  of  Weatmeath,  about  this  pcriwi,  says, 
"  There  is  now  no  more  appearance  of  the  Irish 
cap,  mantle,  and  trouzes,  at  least  in  these  coun- 
tries." 

That  they  were  worn,  however,  to  a  much  later 
period  in  some  provinces,  we  gather  from  the 
letter  of  Richard  Geogliegan,  Esq.,  of  Connaiight, 
to  Mr.  Walker,  who  lias  published  an  extract  from 
it  in  a  note  to  hia  work  : — "  I  liave  heard  my  father 
pay,"  writes  Mr.  Geoghegan,  **  that  he  remembered 
some   male  peasants  to  wear  a  truis,  or  piece  of 


k^ 


kuit  apparel,  that  served  for  breeches  and  s{ 
a  barntiti  or  skull-cup,  made  of  ordiuary 
tlie  oriiuineut  of  the  bead;  a  hutted 
deemed  a  Sa&saiiacli  (Sax  an)  beau, 
uirltiaker,  that  is,  ttaU  made  of  untaniiedl 
graced  their  fwi,  and  btuckings  were 
foppery."  And  in  an  earlier  part  of  h 
speaking  of  the  dress  uf  tiie  female  peafl 
Cuanaug'iit,  he  says,  ''^  Loug;  blue  ouuitli 
Spanish  style,  bare  feet,  awkward  binru 
ktirchie&  on  their  heads  (generally  spot 
tjout),  aud  moddcr-rcd  petticoats,  were  atii 
prevalent  taste  of  tiie  laities" 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  above  extn 
from  Die  earliest  notice  of  Ireland  to  a.  la 
in  the  last  ceuturj-,  the  national  dr&is  wai 
down  from  generation  to  {reimratioii  amo 
peasantry,  aud  that  many  noblemen  and  gi| 
wore  it  within  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
cution,  OS  usual,  but  attached  them  more 
to  the  prohibited  garb  ;  and  it  is  probable 
free  exercise  of  (heir  fancy  granted  to 
Charles  I.  conduced  inoi'e  to  the  ullimati 
of  the  long-cheiished  costume  of  their 
than  the  peremptory  order  to  abandon  it 
the  officer  of  Cromwell,  or  even  the  exbor^ 
the  liomisli  clerg-y  to  lliat  effect,  which 
knowledged  to  have  been  of  little  avail 
it  iii  Ibal  Uv«i  t.u\\i  \3ttv\it^'«  court  at  Dq 
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a  Charles's  reign  distinguished  for  its  magnifi* 
ence ;  the  peers  of  the  realm,  the  clei^y,  and  the 
lobility  and  gentry  attending  it  being  arrayed  of 
h^r  own  free  will  in  robes  of  scarlet  and  purple 
elvet,  and  other  rich  habiliments,  after  the  English 
ashiou. 
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Uniform  of  the  Army,  417 

of  the  Nkvy,  421 


V. 

TudiDn1e,T.  Farding&l< 
Ventaif,  94 

Vusbnce,  v.  Vantbrace 
Vaatbnoe  or  Annt-bru, 
Vest,3Sl 

VllloM,VIUo*e,  119 
Vftta,  V.  Infuln 
Tolapeie,  212 
Voolge,  268 

W. 

Wadmol,  383 
Wabtcoat,?99 

for  women,  301 

Wambsis,  108 

Waterfiurd  Rug,  468 

Welte,  312 

Wheei-loclt,305 

Wimple,  113 

Wig,  Full-bottomed,  389 

.Bug,  397 

,  Bob,  399 

,  Runilie,  39S 

,  lUding,  397 

,  Nightcap,  397 

,  Tye,  399 

WInga,  322 


Y. 


YBgyn,20 
Yagwyd,  24 


THB  END. 
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